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BOOK II. 

FROM THE IiKNKWAIi OF TIIK HAST INRIA CH>MPAN¥*M 
CHARTER, 1813 ,TO # TEK CLObK OF THE AI> MINISTRATION OF 
THE MARQUIS OF IIAHTINUH, 


n fatter l 

Appoint ttn nt of the+Enri of Moim as (iou rmm E* n* rat, . « 
Eninmev upon ids Ojfiee** - Fin an odd Eothorr**. immt t of 
the Indian Uoeernment *+<•» Indications i f Bast it dip 
Situation, ami Ej tent of Nepaf t ».« Skofeh of tU Bisim y/» 
—* Bine, (f the ( iorkhas* «**** SueevMton of their /V/w'Vf.-'* 
Their (hntptvnfn in the* Mountaim,*** Aggremiom an, tfm 
British Frontier**** Vaum of the War,"** Vitmun an 
Bhotwal in Gorakhpur**™* CmmmmmmeM appointed* . 
Aggressions on the Satan Frontier**** ViBagm m Media 
attmimi ami annexed to the Nepal, ~~ Might of the British 
(hmrmmmtin Bhotwal entuhlished.^ Lord Minto'n Jn(< 
ter to the Baja* — Military Preparations**<>* Bight jo 
Z&nds oj JkUia determined**** Met urn to JSfpul of 
Cforkha Chm.mimmnrm**** Disputed Bands omtpiml*** 
Outrage of the Nepukn&***Wut Droehdtned t *%» Mode 
of Warfare to hf adogdod**** DBm qf dm Campaign* 
—JDitpotiUfatt of ike British HQvopn, *** Ad ranee of 
dm B&eond IMmMtm.*** First Attmk mi luffangu fh 
Faihm^Bmtyt Ikputml*** Ikuth if lime* 

mi (FUmpift**** tfhird &tftmk» *— MfmtmL — lUmbuni* 
mmit of (he fmi *— Mmmmtlm &f Kalmojm*** Mamk I# 
? OR. XL XI 
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the Karda Valley. — General Mari indell occupies Ndhan. 
— Besieges Jytak.< — Combined Attach by Major Richards 
Major Ludlow ,— Defeated .— Operations suspended .— 
Proceedings of the First Division. — Mature of the 
Country — Ghorka Forts .— Malay ehr evacuated. — Ge¬ 
neral Ochterlony turns the Gorkha Lines at Ramgerh. 
— Affair with the Gorkhas . — Reinforcements required , 
and Operations suspended ,— Resumed. — Gorlha com¬ 
munications cut off .— Attack on fie British Post at Dibit, 
— Repulsed .— General Ochterlony marches to the north of 
Malann. — Amar Ring moves from Ramgerh to its De¬ 
fence.—Ramgerh taken. — Malawi intmted. 

BOOR II. npHE circumstances which recommended the Karl of Moira 
ohap. i. 1 to the appointment of Governor-General of India 
- have already been adverted to. After the death of Mr. 

1813. Percevalj he had Leon autltf>med hy the Prince Recent to 
attempt the formation of a cabinet which .should combine 
the loading members of both parties in the stain; audf 
although the negotiation was unsuccessful, its failure was 
not imputed to any want of ability or mil in Hie nego- 
ciator. His long and close intimacy wih the Prince, his 
distinguished rank and high personal character, were also 
considerations which duly weighed with the Adiumkim* 
tkm; and ho was accordingly entrusted with the government 
of the British Indian empire. The office of i ‘ommunder* 
in-Ohiof was combined with that of Governor General. 
Lord Moira arrived in (iaioutta in the first day* of October, 
1813, and on the fourth of that month assumed charge of 
his important functions. 

Although the economical system pursued by the Karl 
of Minto had permanently llghimml the burthen on the 
public finances yet the means by which nmol* of tint 
alleviation was effected were tint uitaiUmtluti by tempo¬ 
rary inoonvemenoo. The efttaldmlmiimta in genrmb and 
particularly those of the military d|pnrliiicitt f liml btwu 
reduced below the scale which the public security ijc- 
* manded ; and the great exertions which had bent umh to 
pay off the yemittabk loan and supply the hmni* irmmity 
with funds for that purpose, as well^ m ilm uf 

furnishing the Governments of 4lm nm colonial mmiimift 
with pecuniary aid to enable them to defray Ilm mmm 
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of tlieir charges over their roe*ipts> had drawn IIIn dv lb 

upon the resources of Bengal. The new Uuvornnr ( hnuTu! < mu*. u 
consequently found the treasury exhausted, and pre-em ing —— * 
a balance scarcely equal to provide for the current ex|wndt~ 
ture. Bo was urgently pressed by the Court of Direr tors 
to continue the remittance of bullion to England, and was 
at the same time called upon to discharge lulls to a large 
amount drawn upon Bengal by the Company's Mupnwer- 
gocs at Canton for rnoi^sy which they had received from 
private merchants for application to the purchase of in¬ 
vestments to Europe, 1 The prospect of pfenning tran¬ 
quillity hegau also to bo overclouded. It wan evident that 
contests, which had boon threatening for many yean, and 
which it had been the policy of the preceding ndmimMrjo 
tions to evade or to defer, could not bo delayed ntuHi 
longer with a pmdoni regard for the Integrity «>f flw 
British dominions and the repjilat ion of the Onvernment, 

Lord Moira was therefore called upon to tsiigage in actual 
Warfare while the iinmediato resources of his rdminDtia 
tion were in an extraordinary condition of in«dht 
The embarrassments were, however, mereh b'lupiovry, 
and fhoy wore npoedily surmount ed In lie* nc? n »*;, ,uid 
energy which the character and example of 1 he < hr *r. j* i 
General diffused throughout tin* DutnpmyV » table h 
incuts. 

Omitting, for the present, any further nolito of the Mb 
financial difficulties, we shall proceed to dcnciibc the origin 
and object of the impending tumidities. 

Tho territories of the kingdom of Nepal extend*?*! for 
a distance of morn than seven hundred tiilliw along flic 
northern frontier of tho British poxsesaioos, BtreMdng 
in an oblique direction front north went fti ^ntiflj mM f 
th#J skirted the provinces of Delhi, Bohilkhund, Gortt|p 
pm*. Item, Tirhut, and Burma, ami iuehided dudricH 
partly of aiiciont, partly of recent atafuWtmit. Between 
Bohilkhand and Gorakhpur, a portion of Urn jirlirfpaltly 
of Otu!#! wntairuilnofta with Nopal, completed the Louie 
d&ry* lint. Tho name, Nepal, was fgruperiy iipplieaiile to 

* PInaiwWt LtiftH* turn iteneat. Wh lirfot#r miH l*llt Owwur, 

Papa Mtlttntfj t$ the t*t txtilm Uttrtoi rti# mhmirnmhm u f Uw V«r. 

auis of HftiiiHp* tufotft! f# fMi Iwil# #***&» Mmk* 

im. 
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BOOK II. a valley of circumscribed extent embosomed in tiro Hima- 
cnAp. x. laya mountains, having on its south the first and lowest 

- ranges of the chain, but girdled on the north by some of 

1814. its loftiest and most majestic elevations ; amici which, 
through passes scarcely lower than the limits of eternal 
congelation, a communication during the summer months 
lay open with Tibet. The people are mostly of the Bhot 
or Tibetan family ; but they are intermixed with Hindus, 
colonies of whom immigrated from the plains at periods 
within the memory of tradition. 1 The leaders of the 
colonists seem* to have been Rajputs, and with their ordi¬ 
nary superiority in energy and courage, they soon estab¬ 
lished themselves as petty princes, or Rajas, in various 
parts of the valley. In the course of time, the number 
of independent chiefs decreased, the stronger devoured 
the weaker ; and in the middle of the 'eighteenth century 
(17G/5) the valley of NepijJ was partitioned among the 
three Hindu Rajas of Khaim&ndu, Lalita-patan, and Rhat- 
gaon. Taking advantage of the feuds which amtytf* 
these petty potentates against each other, Frith i Narayim, 
chief of a mountain tribe termed Oorklrn, overpowered 
the triumvirate and made himself sob master of Nepal, 
He transmitted his sovereignty to bin descendants, and 
they still roign over the country. The designation of the 
tribe of which tin» prinoo was a member came in 1m re* 
gardenl as the national denomination, am! the term (iorkha 
was applied to the government and the military population 
of Nopal. 2 

1 Awnrdliur tn local tradition**, the Hindu Farbatiyus or mwfdtUM’fiffl, 
came ojiyirndly from Ulutore, tn flic tavtlnnlmt of the 1 itli reiiftifj, Probably 
the ndyiiim? family of UuJjmts tony have arrived about that d»dr f bull M*i«| 
(Naiimla) wjw »i Hindu state m much more remote tmm. f tie pAflmliyiii 
are mow likely to hr Hus relws of a praititlw poptihflotj, m mmlfflmtn 
the adjacent towUtpds of Owlet their bnwtaye M<m«H to tb** Sthfcrti family 
oMbtfeetsu hut their Fhy*de»l cmtforuMtfrm differ* tierfi torn that «f thn 
Hindusoftheettitigtttttjtplain**wins aw mostly tall; wftffnt flm 
aAthontfft rohttftt, arts below tlw average tfaturi*. 

* The name to ftwimlly *ut<l to bo the mime of u IfetrH In the 
«in Tadm Uluseppt’ft amount of Nepal, AHatle !*> 3 »?*m abw 

Kirkpatrick, p, 123, and Hamilton, *' Tim tfiwnpof OorMut la nUmtmi in tlm 
district of the name mm®,'* Arnmnt of Nopd, n» ®44, Tim lutin’ »N# mu* 
meratoH it m one of the Ohanblal, or twentydbur hill Hate,,, b*dnit#ii tlw 
Hand! and Mursiangd! rlynkfX the KjtJw of which pmnmltnl t» H* nrwtftfw 
of tin* Fra mam tribes of Hijpntsi but ho com frier* them t« he of «t> infbrb# 
tribe, c&llad Snagnrs. (lorkha, correctly Ooralttahtt* or Uorakb, timttim » 
cow-herd; and tlm unrestow of tlm Horklms wj‘ro not wpinMdy #f that 
caste, irom thn district below the hill#, kpowit m tbwakhsmr, *ffi« ttitolwy 
deity of Nopal is a form of Shu, donombialwl <lordshn ills, »l vm prur#* 
Yo'fw, amt the worm Meet,imd tin* vuw* worship, had hwioerty^twi 
nance In Uoruhhptnv-Aa. JiowarUiea, vol.tvh, p, 10, 
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Pritlii Namyan died in 1771. He was succeed«d by liin BUCK tl 
son, Pratdp Bing, who reigned but four ynuw. He died hiaim. 
in 1775, and left an infant boh, liana Bahadur, under the —— 
care of his widow Bajondra Lakshini, and Iu» brother Lit 
Bahadur Bali, Luring the regency, the ays! cm of aggros- 
sion and conquest commenced by Pritlii Nbimyaii vuu vigor¬ 
ously pursued ; and many iiajas, whoso countries lay east 
and west of Nopal, W’ere forced to acknowledge allegiance 
to the Oorkha Baja. Ag army was Meat across ike northern 
mountains against Llmsu, and the living type of Buddha 
was compelled to pay tribute to the Bnilniunical ruler of 
Nopal The enterprise nearly proved fatal to the mmeeni 
power of the invaders. The Emperor of Clihi% iiicenml 
by the sacrilegious indignity offered to a religion of which 
ho is the secular head, despatched a largo army to NopfiJ, 
which defeated tins Baja's troops, and advanced to within 
a few miles of his capital, # Khatmandu» The Gorki & 
prince averted the subjugation of his country by season¬ 
able submission, by engaging to furnish the retiring army 
with provisions, nud by promising payment of a yearly 
tribute to flu! Emperor of China. The (Ilihme army 
witlMiw, the coitytry of the <bund Lama vom Ulm 
under the political protection of Urn lUmu u( F«4in f and 
the Gurkhas were left to efface their ill mmlH mid cotio 
pens&te fur their dkeoudiluro by pn«« outing odieimw of 
aggrandisement at the expense of the thujas of the iiintiii- 
talus. Bhorfly after the Chinm* invasion, an attempt 
was made by the British Ckm?riunmit of India In t.t»UMivh 
a friendly intereonwti with ttmfe of Nepal, and Captain 
Kirkpatrick was sent m envoy in Klmitmndu* Tim 
luimimi mm frustrated of all political Iwmdite by %tm 
iusupemblti jeidmisy of this Clorklm miuktor#, hut much 
tfttorwtiiig information mm then for the first time iiiijfk 

S lhliu reipeoting the topography and iimtiiutiomi of 
«pb 

in 17W, %ua Bahadur took upon himself the authority 

to wbl«k hk maturity mitlilmt him, and avengmi Ik# 

thraldom to which he had \nsm h^i, by commanding bin 
unok to ht pit to death. Itoaoifikig odious to hk »ubjt»i# 
through lik dtaaitito kabito md furocloiw ortmlty, li# mm 
obliged to iiWImto # to fiuguftr of hk Mint mm, nwid witto 
draw from tho mmtiy* 11$ miked to Iwiar#^ jUtor 
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BOOK II. an exile of two years lie recovered las station ; but, re¬ 
ar ap. r. lapsing into bis former atrocious conduct, be provoked a 

- conspiracy of many of bis principal nobles, and was mur~ 

dered by the conspirators, beaded by bis half-brother 
Shir Bahadur, in open Durbar. The murderers were im¬ 
mediately attacked and killed by Bhim Sab, of the tribe 
of TMpa, a faithful adherent of the Raja, who placed an 
illegitimate son of liana Bahadur, still in his minority, 
upon the throne, and assumed the/>ffice of Regent, not¬ 
withstanding these internal convulsions, the tide of ex¬ 
ternal conquest had continued to spread to the westward, 
and it received fresh impetus from the warlike propensities 
and ability of the Regent. Under his administration, the 
Gorkhas extended their authority over the hill Rajas as 
far west as to the Sutlej ; they crossed the river, and were 
upon the eve of a contest with liny it Sing for the spoils 
of the Raj pot princes 1 established in the hill country of 
the Punjab, when their ambitious projects in a different 
direction exhausted the forbearance of a more fonitiiUblff 
antagonist, and brought upon Nopal tho resentment and 
arms of th© Government of British India. 

A spirit of aggrandisement, which Iml been fostortfl by 
success, had long influenced the conduct of tho (Jwtrfc of 
Nepal towards its neighbours of the plains ; and its 
officers on the frontier had for many years been privately 
countenanced in a system of aggression and encroachment 
on the territories subject to tins Presidency of Bengal, 
Their encroachments commenced m far bark iyi 17b?, and 
wore persisted in, with occasional intervals, until Ibid; 
being perpetrated along the whole of the border# from 
the frontier of Tirhui to that of tho districts 
the Sofclej and the Jumna. They had given mnmimi to 
repeated mimmnMkm and mnmmimmm on tho part 
of th© Government of Bengal, and had mnmUtmm hmm 
suspended or disavowed by tho Gottrfc of Kfutmsmdm 
They worn in Some instances, howovoft avowed ami junti* 
hod, on the plea that they wore directed to the tvnxmim* 
Mon of tracts which fa§d originally bebn^d to N«f#4 or 
to chiefs whom the Cforkhiw had iind vtbtm 

possessions fhey claimed by right of conquest, No 
had hitherto occurred which wm corikdemi of rntfRetoit 
1 ^ Wm of Mundl and KoMw"-#«» MotmrM Trmk t h 1st, in, 
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magnitude to warrant forcible resistance. or retaliation ; BOOK II. 
although ah early as 1807 the Governor^ fcncrnl intimated emu*. i. 

to the Raja, that unless redress were granted for outrages . . .. . 

committed on the frontier of Pumea, and lands which ** 
had boon violently usurped were restored, “ the British 
Government would ho compelled to employ the moans 
at its disposal for protecting the rights and persons of 
Its subjects. 1 ' The threat was carried into execution in 
1801); a military forc^ was then employed to expel the 
Gorkha officers from the disputed lands, and to replace 
iho dispossessed Zemindar of Bhinnmgar, whom the ( km- 
pany acknowledged us a subject, in his Zemmdari. 

The more immediate causes of the war which now look 
place, were disputed claims to lands Included within tho 
British provinces of Baran and C lorakhpnr. We shall fimt 
notice the latter «f those, as they were made the earlier 
subject of authorised investigation. Gorakhpur, of which 
tho northern boundary is contiguous to tins lower range of 
tills, tame into the hands of the Brit ini i in !Mlf *5, ass 
included in the cessions exacted from flic Naw\ib«Vi/.ir of 
Oudo. Tin; district in dispute had formed jmrt of the 
landtd possessions 41 f the Raja of Pal pa, a lull chieftain of 
consideration m the kingdom of Nepal; it being not urn 
usual for tho Rajas of tho first ranges of the lolls to hold 
lands along the borders of Urn adjacent low country of 
Oude, cither from immemorial Muwm*inu r or iwuffiidtoiiff 
connived at by the corrupt servants of the Unde Gowns- 
metth When tho transfer of Ills land** was marie, tho 
PaljMfc Raja acknowledged hi« immwy urn lor the new 
authorities, and consented to pay a fdipsikietl amount of 
revenue to the CJolloctomfci of Gorakhpur* He w« after¬ 
wards Implicated In the conspiracy which ended in tho 
iwler of Eiwiii Bahadur, and was seked and put to dn|Jft 
fey order of the Regent, ilk lands lit tho hillo were eon- 
ftsottted to tho slide; and flu* Nepal Govern*cent* r Gentling 
tho Mmfattmt of etmihvMlm to the district of 
part of tin) liiijfik |»E»c«sioiis within this British boundary, 
made a grant of it to another hill gliirf, the hither of tb* 

Begad;, who, In order to secure hi* rwillwiilon of th*i lmm* 
faction, mmmhbd a cciimkhimble hotly of tnwjw upon the 
borders, In !ti04> a&S propped ta take forcible 
The pretension# of lit Court of ffuf»t mm tmlmtl by 
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Lord 'Wellesley; but, unwilling to involve the Government 
in a state of warfare upon the eve of his departure to 
England, he professed his readiness to enter into an 
amicable discussion of the claims in question, and pro¬ 
posed that Commissioners should be deputed on either 
side to investigate and adjust them. He also suggested 
that the Commissioners should at the same time deter¬ 
mine other claims preferred by the Nepalese to the 
revenues of the district of Sheoi^j, which was likewise 
situated within the limits of the Coded Provinces, but 
had been usurped by the Gorkhas before the date of the 
cession. The Court of Nepal refused to entertain the 
latter proposition, but proposed that the chief to whom 
Bhotwal had been granted should continue to hold it on 
the same conditions as the Palpa Raja, and pay the assessed 
revenue to the British authorities, — virtually recognising, 
therefore, the right of the Bengal Government to the sove¬ 
reign property of the land, ‘ A Vakil was sent with these 
replies to Calcutta, but no disposition was evinced it 
await the result of his mission, and a body of Oorkha 
troops took possession at once of more than two Hurds of 
the contested territory. They wer% unopposed, 0 The 
negociation, which had been suspended by Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s relinquishment of office, was resumed by Blr 0* 
Barlow, who offered to forego the claims of the Company 
on Sheoraj, on condition that the (lorkhas would relin¬ 
quish theirs on Bhotwal The disposition thus indicated 
to compromise the pretensions of the British, served only 
to "confirm those of their opponents, Their proposal to 
farm the revenues of Bhotwal, was declined, hut no idopi 
were taken to recover possession of the district, and tit# 
Nepalese remained in undisturbed occupation of tlm lands 
into which they had intruded, from 18(1# to 1W* At III# 
latter date, a remonstrance against thu retention of the 
territory was addressed by Lord Minto to Urn ftqja of 
Nepal, which was met by an evasive and ut»aMsfi»iofy 
reply ; but the R^a expressed a wi!iijgtu%s§ to agree t# 
the appointment of # CommWontrs to invwtigate Hit 
claims of both parties on the spot* 1%# attention of tl« 
Governor-General being directed at this period to II# 
disturbances at Madras, and tls§ tmjMitiorift against tit 
French and Butch Islands/the communication was not 




Immediately acted upon; but towards the end of ibll, BOOK 
fresh eneroaehmentB having taken place, it became hulls- chav 

pensably necessary to consider seriously how much longer -- 

they were to be endured* The Governor-* General having * 
accordingly deliberately reviewed the whole question, de¬ 
termined to accede to the proposed arrangement, although 
he anticipated little benefit from the result, lie had in 
the first instance repeated the offer made by Bird* Barlow, 
to permit the Nepalesc^io retain Shtromj, on the condition 
of their withdrawing from Bhotwal; but their persuvering 
disinclination to assent to any compromise determined 
him to retract the offer, and to leave the right to both 
districts to be the subject of investigation* Major Brad¬ 
shaw was nominated on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to confer with Commissioners appointed by the 
Court of Khatmandu with regard to the deputed lands on 
the Gorakhpur frontier, and conferences for the adjust¬ 
ment of the rights of the respective claimants were 
ferried on through the greater part of the two following 
yearn. 

Wlule matters wore thus circumsf aueed in Gorakhpur, 
aggrfesioim of a likg origin were commit ted on the Brilhli 
territory of Saran, lying to the raid, of Gorakhpur, and, 
like it, contiguous on its northern division, which eutmth 
tutod the district of Ilcttia, to Urn lulls throughout the 
state of Makwanpur. Border disputes had always sub¬ 
sisted between the Baja of Bettia and his neighbour the 
Baja of Makwanpur. The. former Itml become a subject 
of the British Government, in 17<W ; the latter mm coit* 
querod by the Gurkhas shortly before that dale, gun*!* 
adopting his quarrels* they descended into the tow4at«l#f 
and mussed upon part of the Bcttia boundary* The aggro** 
swm mm promptly and vigorously repelled* In 1707 *a 
military force under Major Kinlooli drove the UnrMmn out 
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BOOK II, qncred tract had formed a portion of the Bell in Zemindari, 
chaxm. and had paid revenue to the British Government without 
-- - — any question of its right having been agitated by Nepal. 

1814 » In 1811, however, emboldened by the obvious reluctance 
of the Government of Bengal to engage in hostilities, — a 
reluctance which, agreeably to the maxims of Gurkha 
policy, could only be accounted for by conscious weakness 
—the Nepalese advanced a claim to the division of NV 
nore, in Bettia j and the Gorkha governor of the adjacent 
hiE district crossed the border with an armed force, burnt 
and plundered several villages, levied contributions on 
several, and called upon others, to the number of twenty- 
two in the aggregate, to acknowledge allegiance to his 
government. IBs incursion provoked resistance; the 
people of the country took up arms, and, as the Gorkha 
party was weak, defeated and expelled them. Then leader 
was killed in the affray, A stronger force was immedi¬ 
ately despatched from Nopal, against which no adequate 
means of resistance were at hand; and flic whole of tfft 
lands originally separated from Makwanpur were forcibly 
re-occupied by the Gurkhas, without their condescending 
to give previous intimation of their pretensions or their 
purposes. 1 

After long and protracted diseuMuons, the right of the 
British Government to the disputed lands on the fronth r 
of Gorakhpur was established by documentary evidence, to 
rebut which no satisfactory testimony was brought forward 
by the Commissioners from Nepal, They, nevertheless, 
declined to recognise the claim of the British, or to direct 
the removal of the Gorkha ollieers from the usurped dis¬ 
tricts, without authority from Khaimaudn, to which they 
required to refer. A suggestion was, however, made to 
hf^jor Bradshaw, that the Raja of Nepal should cede ibo 
disputed lands in exchange for a tract, »*§lx miles broad, 
along the skirts of the hills, to bo given up by tint Uriti*h 

» Besides ttte dlitrkdi more ptrilmiltfly m ft« tsNt, unm$ **»• 

mmchment# had omirrvd almost throtudHmr its* whole of tip mt4tn * tom 
the Tlwta to the SotteJ. la Tirlutt, tatwftm IW and toll# mar# tl»#st turn 
hundred villas had* at diffmmt ttttuw* Iwwti »pf»opmf#«t hr If# 
la Bareilly, they lxa.fl mtntpM Bra out of nl$ht of ll«* i¥i jfitifgifi td 

Khnapur. They dalntod an mmmhm tract tit the /.ilia at' M«»r#Utotd ? #w4 
la IH13, they attempted to oeeupy amrai vtllttifiMn tin. tmitary »f tip |«i* 
tooted Sikh ebiefs but ware prewaitod By the intoUm* m* m ilm jMfitbti 
Political Agent,—Nepal Paper*, printed for the Cmet of Bfwttilftfi 
Uvo of the War, by the Msutyul* of limiting^ #77* 




RESIST OP NEGOTIATIONS. 

Government. IVfhfs compromise Lord Miuio refused his 
concurrence; lie considered the proposal to be #npnv^tlesit 
to an admission, that the right of Ids Government, fo 
Sheoraj and Bhotwal was mibstaiitmtod, its wan truly the 
case, and that the Court of Nopal was tad, entitled to any 
compensation for the abandonment of unjust and violent 
usurpations. Ho regarded the proposition also as eve dve 
and temporising, and as unlikely, oven if acquiesced in. to 
put a stop to the unfounded claims of the Gorkhn Govern¬ 
ment. lie, consequently, insisted on the unqualified 
restoration of the usurped territory ; and, as the ('ommlv 
sioaers pleaded want of powers, he addressed a loiter to 
the Raja, reminding him of Ins promise to abide by the 
mult of the inquiry, and calling upon Inin to fulfil his 
his promise, by ordering his officers to retire from the 
disputed districts,-^expressing Ids earnest wish to remain 
upon terms of amity with the # Nepai state, but declaring 
Ids intention of occupying the lands in question by force, 
IflHhoy were not peaceably resigned, Military preparations 
were set on foot for currying the menace into oiled when 
the season should period, m little expectation wan enter* 
taineef that the Lou#!, of Khatmandu would be induced by 
conciliatory repreHontatioiw to recede from its p re ten 
aioim, Before a defmitivo answer was received from tin? 
Raja, the Earl of Moira had wiiceoedyd to Iho government 
of India. 

When the aggressions on the Himm frontier wore com¬ 
mitted, strong remmmiranctm were addromnl to the Gottrfc 
of Khttlmandu, and a demand was urnd# that iho lands 
which, had heim «d««l should bo immediately restored* 
It was coded, however, that the right to them should 
uowtholom be investigated by the magistrates of g^ran* 
ml iho of It com of Nepal; and it wim promised, find, If Uy> 
Gorkha claim to any of the villages should be nunlo good, 
they should bo roMtorod* An investigation accordingly 
took piano, ih« result of which was to disprove the Gurkha 
pr®toii«kww; 1 but a final tlcciiilon wan not insisted m 


i A aiffifwtttiftiwry is, immmtt toM t*y the«f X«mI. InMb* 
tastruettouft m t»ffifjf««l jewtih who w»§ to tmm§ ttww tMiitoM i# Oil- 
mUth anti whfeli fymmut fell into ton ti*a<W nf Lfeim-Oei, Sottlihuw. 11# 
mmirn Hie Kutom Mm K*K«f mmh t*f towHi* mMtmfml m*X 
amwhmcnm t&km WflMwt of a ?w< fiwttoti of tat, mwl m 

rounfer la ll» lf#pl tewlteriw imUmkm to I!» <te«tfe m m 


/* it 

iA r in; 
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BOOK II. until the Commissioners in Gorakhpur Should ho able to 
chaf. i. extend their inquiries to Saran. It appeared, however, to 

--— the new Governor-General, that the question of right had 

1811. Been so unequivocally decided by the previous proceed¬ 
ings, that it needed no further deliberation; and Lieuh- 
Oolonel Bradshaw was authorised to proceed to the spot 
in company with the Gorkha Commissioners, for the 
purpose only of adjusting any minor points which might 
remain to be set at rest. The vijiages had in the mean 
time been conditionally evacuated by the Nepalese. Their 
own Commissioners disapproved of the temporary transfer, 
and, making their disapproval a plea for dosing the confer¬ 
ence, refused to hold any further communication with the 
British representative, and returned abruptly to Nepal 1 
It was evident from the conduct of the Gorkha Commis¬ 
sioners, that the Court of Khatmandu had no serious 
intention to concur in apy amicable settlement ; but, 
unwilling to precipitate a quarrel, the Governor-General 
renewed in an address to the Raja the rein oust ran cos add 
arguments that had been hitherto urged in vain, requiring 
him to acquiesce in the conclusions which had boon estab¬ 
lished by the conferences of the Commissioners bbth In 
Gorakhpur and Saran, and to accede to the peiteealde occu¬ 
pation of the lands by the civil officers of the British 
Government. A refusal to acknowledge the ( bmpimy’s 
rights was, after some delay, received. No alternative 
therefore, remained hut the relinquishment of the claims 
which had boon substantiated, or their resolute vindication* 


officer mentioned In the test), The Ihfja pnwmH : ** Von will itnti% flint |j» 
comrquenre of it Niter winch I rwuveti from Mr. ifnwklna of hum if- 
lug-me that Bir Kwhore Stag would t» fuinWiwt by tl» 

I did not punish him to 1 should nthrrwljus t»v« done. U howu*rr» 
j>OHrtD*wUm of the twenty-two rtfliwtw which he hud mlmh Mr, mmg wm 
sent to tti# qtiwftet witrutiii^ thm* ?fitefrt, If hit 

ftwulriit, Utt of mil wd m$tvmwtt of Hiit Mnkwm of 

Mtfaw wtrt ferity «ffthll*hed $ th§ Bottlt tintii twrnhl pmiim m* fammu&i 
whatever ht support of hi« them, Mr. Young hm probably wprt»4 Hit* g# 
Govtmmtin. You will atot* tk«© obmmtlftw la a propr 
Tapor*, &&. * 

] The abrupt rtapariur® of fit® (kmmlmlomm »n*ihwd fey Mr, Miip m 
the receipt, by the Itefa of tfepal of tbn litter ut the 4*« 

daring hw resolution to oaeftpy thi diMfMtftid land* by form. If i»t «tf 
within a tqawifel period. According 1 t# iff# dttKtowut imt quoted, It mm® 
from jwmmiU itwatfafaetes with the IfrttMt *• Tlrf had itig 

interview with the Major, wtm nude w* of improper language %mwm (torn ? 
in consequence of which they remained »tkrtf ? i m !»#!«»*»# Imm^d 

forward, they came away/'-^Mwfiftl Hjmm, p, $U. The *MS« pptftt if Jtjty# 
appear to bo no more vonudotut thw those of muroeivUM tmmm 



DISHJTED urns OCCUPI111). n 

The latter was adopted The villages on tlm Suran frontier BOOK II. 
were retained, and a detachment mm mmt into llhotwai mm*. i. 
and Sheoraj, Before which the Nop&hm aid isoHiIivt retired 
without attempting to offer any rmMmtvJ 1111 

The promptitude and decision winch characterised the 
measures of the British Government convinced tho Conit 
of Khatrnandu that tho origin which it mmt have eon fern- 
plated had now arrived, and that disputes respecting 
border lauds had termi^led in the altefiiafhe of peace or 
war, Tito question was deliberately tmtihideml in a 
council of tho principal chiefs, and a Mimnmry of their 
opinions was transmitted to tho military governors of tho 
frontier. In deference to tho sentiments of the Ihija, or 
rather of the Kegent minister, who advocated !u*stiiitie«, 
the conclusion of the council was for war; hut m rcunl of 
the chiefs entertained sounder views of its probable come- 
quenccH, urged perseverance in tho oout ho of policy 
hitherto pursued, and recommended, if unavoidable, the 
Utimate concession of the disputed territory imlnw the 
hills. To 1 hose prudent reenmmendefion, wore opposed 
tho uniform ouceoes which had hitherb* :d tended f he unnt 
of Nlpai, the powerful military fbm* of I iso piiu* ipnUty, 
and tho natural strength of the country, w tech cum fluted 
an impregnable barrier against an English mvn ion. Tho 
small fori of Blmrtporo, argued the mmteb ? tho work 
of man, yet tho British were defeated in their nU»lupin 
against it, How little, then, with it likely that tiny should 
storm tho mountain fawtnnwwH constructed by the baud of 
Clod!® The determination, however miwl.it*, indicated a 
lofty and patriotic spirit; but the inode in which it wm 
announced mm chamcferiKtio of a barbarous court, 

Tho approach of the rainy smnon and the unlmalthinM 
ftf the country at that period, m well m the ,* willing im- 

* Title tMtifl* smt tuktm dsiefty (turn flw Kanutlv# <»f tl*« War, If tlm 

IU4Ui,o. fiM 

* ill# tipin MW ef tin? UottftHifiiS in Ue j U tU nfjUlm, S'll 

Into t|» liiftft# nf tin* niiftlWii twill ttf« firliiWil hy Ur, l*i »i»vy, | hr ttajd pfu» 
im&n wafvuwlit mwm&mh) Iililtii ft*»i ’llini*, ftie re*» «t, lit#iimartfe #f 

tit# mtitry, tout mitlt§wy j mm*r iitwl rutmtutfou «f NVfwU hm im ritH ttntU'n 
(if if ft tint wUiw liititii, mum war t» pjgjmwti of ft*# mmiM* ».rijt# 

Bill llttjA*, bf wtilfii an ttfiwtlttit Info tt» metitiffilftft tmy M »«*«»,t«f to tii# 
wwiny ? atttl mm nf Itw etiWs 4# twit hmtm t# (iwtnr# ftxgr of tho 
»ttp#*»rttf tit ttii tetlth Jifrtt* Wo lint# lilflierie, ujr toejr, Imt hmt¥i 
4mr ; If w# la fltlrwart wj wttiit %mpm* in UfM tfew* It k 
tliW the war ym mwftpttwm #f fly flic mmi «f tte fkj# # n 

•ttil that It wfifltiitfjfit tit tto tutmwMtiUm »wt Ini4f#»<jr# tM ffci*#iit # 

—TriUM<vrttMW Ifi| htilte lm «i. 14. I* App* #1 
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BOOK II. quiescence of the Nepalese in the occupation of the 
chap, i, disputed lands, induced the Government to withdraw the 
troops, leaving a civil force of armed police at the frontier 
4 ‘ thanas or stations of Bhotwal anti Sheoraj. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 28th May, a party of Gorklum, under the 
command of the late Governor of the district, attacked 
the post at Bhotwal The police were overpowered, 
eighteen men were killed, and the head officer, or Than- 
nadar, who surrendered himself, yvas tied to a tree and 
killed with arrows. The stations of Sheoraj were abandoned 
by the police, but not until one had been surprised and 
several lives had been lost. The lands were immediately 
taken possession of by the Gurkhas. Although this out- 
rage demanded instant punishment, the season of the year 
delayed its infliction, and an opportunity was afUrded to 
the Raja of disavowing the perpetrators of the ofleiiee. A 
letter from the Governor-General required 1dm to fulfil the 
obligation, but it received an evasive and menacing reply. 
Hostilities wore therefore evidently unavoidable ; and, aftfr 
an interval diligently devoted to preliminary arranpimmU, 
and the collection of information regarding a country but 
little known, war with Nopaul was announced, In u futini- 
festo detailing its causes and vindicating its imoos nfyd 
War having boon resolved upon, it benmi#* nee* .>mry to 
determine the principles upon which it should bo ratriiui 
on-—whether a defensive or offensive system Humid bn 
adopted, arid in either case what course Humid be pursued. 
The former was open to weighty objections. If wim Hourly 
impossible adequately to guard a lino of opt* front for, 
extending seven hundred miles, at every aMMUlnhlo point; 
and the Nepalese would have it in their power to inflict 
injury and loss upon their enemy with little Inward of 
suffering retaliation* To maintain large IwhUcs of troop 
fifth# Md would be attended with the »inif nipeiwe, In 
whatever manner they might bo employed j ami fii«? 
was likely to be heaviest in the mi% if their imudhdfy wan 
productive of a tediona and Imdfhtg prolongation of 
hostilities. It was also obviously advisable, nut mmiy to 
defend the British territory against imtaiJ aggiwohm, Imt 
to deprive tie Gurkha government of the mrarw of* reput¬ 
ing their incursions, by confowtiftjf the limits of tfmlr 

* It Ih <lafwi Lucknow, l*fc of Mov«»hf*r, l«Hj tool If It if# 

JPowcsrs m tUlhinee and frlemWiIp with to® r«mf»aiij^il#gwil ftywfe 449, 



DIVISION^ OF TUB JHWTISH FORCE. !. 

possessions, reducing their power, ami liumbllisg tlielr BOOK II 

ambition. The defensive system wan therefore dbcarded ? chap.l 
and it only mummed to determine tho plait of offensive —— - 
operations an advance to Khatmundu with ft concentrated iw *i, 
force ; or a simultaneous attack on different points of the 

long line of the Gurkha conquests, throughout which tin* 

recently subjugated people and eiiiofh worn ready to fell 
off from their oppressive rulers, and welcome jiiid facilitate 

the approach of the British troops. To ihn political 
advantage was to be aclJbd the difficulty of moving large 
bodies of troops in ho rugged a country, of providing them 
with supplies where the soil was so unproductive, and of 
keeping tip a communication with tho lowlands in eons©- 
queue© of tho deadly miasmata which render the forests 
on the skirts of the hills utterly imp&wtbl© during a con¬ 
siderable portion qt tho year. It was, therefore, deter¬ 
mined by Lord Moira to prefer the latter plan, anil operat¬ 
ing upon the Kali river, which Severed the (fork ha powiw- 
a*ons nearly in two, as a centre, to direct his first efforts 
against the western portion, whilst other divisions were to 
move against the ©a tern half, and advance info the valhy 
of Nopal . 1 With IJhem* views four separate divisions wens 
formed which were to ascend tho hills a! ns many places 
as soon aw tho mins had sufficiently subsided t<* allow' of 
their forward movement, 

Tho first of this divisions, comprising about 0,oo0 men, 
under the command of Msjord hmeml Orhterloiiy, was 
destined to attack tho (forklm positions at the western 
extremity of their lint. The second, U/tik) com¬ 

manded by Majorditmnm! (lillcspi©, wan intended to 
occupy itehra Dfin, a valley above tho first mug© of hills, 
and besiege dytnk, tho principal fortress of the enemy lit 
tho province of Uorliwah Tho third division, of about 

Horn’s Letter to the Ctmifmaa, fiU* AttipwL hMJ."NVp.il FiiiJers, 

©04 Ww Wlltoty fwltef »f Uni CVitrt el Wrwi'tori <litlered (rum tlwif Mn 
tmiMp* In t'fwlr tin* |ir«riiwi4tli»H n£ lit unit howiur* attrt it*« 

intumitjr ©C the territories* ntitfit haw* teittt mwumi ** Uf the emptoymMit ef 
tote tMMiy of troop* j M »»uliw* uppnrwitly J« tlm place, Usmf 

ittiptoywiiit on Hie «»#im In » pmumph iliey mlrnmia % 

similar totote #f mn&w'tlm totNwfw <tpomtUm4t M we ms iitrlfird to ttui 
optoltm, frtm» fit# matin «f tfw r«fid#iii« nptaml by 11# $mm}% ffaif ff r 
liiiteid of diffitofjf mr tow tote m te»tty (Marumwits a nn0mnmiml ultiei 
bad hmn It wi$M pimibly imm bw*n Urn uwmm #f hriitiffttf tlm w«f to 
n mmm»M wmmi tti#lrn? to tti« i«m»r m » mnfaii 

Jfouttart imtm to tomgnh lift toC tolft. At * tutor <tnf«» tte Odwf mfim 
tt»lr vkaewittltfiiiitrt of Urn ** wtatotu ut tte iitott eft wfiteli UwA few 

utm to m &tf i ife«. m* 
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BOOK II. 4,500 troops, was placed under tho orders of Major-Oeneral 
chap. i. John Sullivan Wood, and was to march from the Gorakh- 

- pur frontier through the long-disputed districts of 

1014. Bhotwal and Sheoraj to Palpa. The fourth and most con¬ 
siderable division, comprehending nearly 8,000 men, com¬ 
manded by Major-General Marley, was to make the most 
effectual impression on the enemy, and was to march 
through Makwanpur directly to Kh&tra&ndu, Arrange¬ 
ments were made at the same timje for the defence of the 
interjacent parts of the British frontier by local corps; 
and at the south-eastern end of the line east of the Kusi 
River, Captain Latter, commanding the Rangpmr local 
battalion and a battalion of regular native infantry, was 
directed to convert a defensive into an offensive attitude, 
should circumstances he favourable to the change. The 
whole force amounted to more than $0,00(1 men, with 00 
guns. 1 To oppose so formidable an armament, the Cork has 

i The (Mails of the several divisions were as follows m 
1st 3>i?. Artillery, Murnpean and Nat ms » , * , W m 

Native Infantry —(2nd battalion 1st,2nd battnllwi 
6th, 2nd battalion 3rd, 1st battalion Ibth, and 
six cmnpcnkM of the 2nd bafctelimi Itith) . . 4TIH 

Pioneers ..... ... #„ 

Ordnance, two lb-pounders, ten e-poundcra, four f i«rfar» <** - n.fddi 
and howitzers. 

2nd Dir. Artillery.247 

Il.M.bStd P,p<y. ....... ?M 

Native Infantry—-(1st battalion Oth* lot battalion 
17th, 1st battalion 7th) ..... %m 

Pioneers .. 143 

Ordnance, two 12-pmmdors, elyht Chpounders, four «* * *1,43 

howitzers, 

3rd Mr, ftth Native cavalry , , , , . , 114 

Artillery 4H 

n.M.nth nog. ....... m 

Native infantry- Cleft win#* of hath tndtsIhUM 
of the nth, 2nd battalion 17th, four rmttpmlw 
2nd battalion, fsth and 2nd battalion 12th} , Wt 

Pioneer* » HI 

Ordnance four d-potwnto, three four umrtm —— 4,4%$ 

,itnd htwltet». 

4tll)iv* Artillery , . , , . . * , m 

MM. 24th IUf, , . . . , , . m 

Native biffontry—(m battalion iKtli* toft wtuu 
2nd bittttrtta *ftad,Sn<l battalion IMH, 2nd hat* 

Ifcamprh local battalion* Qtymuptfm 
l, Infantry) » . . , „ , , film 

Pioneers , , *M 

Ordnance, four 18-ptmdtp, fhur 6d»«»ders ? tm« - * 7M*$ 
3-pfnimteri, twelve mortars and 

Total sixty-eight guns, and men * „ , * MJtoH 

m «n"/ 

Considerable reinforcements Joined tin* two first fthhtow, MMim Im* 
tftiSur troops and Native eontaipmtfj, to tlm extoiit of uhm \4Sm 
Nopal Papers, PJ7,432. 
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in the beginning of th© war could not mnhU*r wore than noiiK IL 
12,000 regular troops, which worts ncait oriel along the €Um\ l 

extended length of their frontier. They worn augmented <-— 

during the war by levies of local militia; but they were ML 
without discipline, imperfectly ©quipped, and wore not 
always well-affected to their rulers, m they were often 
raised from the subjects of the conquered lull slates* A 
fow forte, strongly situated, but in other respects of little 
importance, commanded the principal passw of the moon- 
tains. The main strength of the Gorkhas consist!**! in the 
spirit of the government, the bravery and devotodness of 
the regular troops, the impracticability of the country, 
the inexperience of their adversaries in mountain warfare, 
and their ignorance of the ground cm which they wore to 
move* and of the character of the people with whom they 
were to contend. • 

Major-General Gillespie’s division was assembled at 
Saharanpur on the Ihth of October, On the following 
dfty the advance, commanded by hiout,-Colonel Carpenter, 
proceeded by the Timli pass info the valley of the l)iim 
On the 22ml, Li on i, 4 VI erne! Maw lay followed vv i f 1 1 the 
main indy, and oecgpied tins town of Lbhm, which giver, 
the valley Its appellation. The Gurkhas fell bark, jm the 
British advanced, to the fort of Nniapum, or Kalan^a, u 
small fort about live miles from Dohra, strongly pimfrtl to 
a steep detached lull, six hundred feet high, covered with 
jungle. Urn summit mm a tabledand above half n nub In 
length; and at the further extremity stood the fort, it 
stone quadrangular building of no g«*st extent, but en¬ 
larged and strengthened by stockades, It was gnrriKinetl 
by a body of six hundred Oorkhaa, commanded by fiat* 
bhadra Sing, whom Am&rHmgTluqm, the military grmmtrtr 
of thf western districts, bad hoIugUhI for his intrepidity to 
encounter the brat onset of the enemy, # 

Lieui-Oohnel Mawboy, having marched upon Katanga, 
summoned the garrison to surrender. An answer of 
defiance roiurnod% the summons, 1 and im attack was 
in oon»0qtt§m» matin upon the fort on the 24th Oototo* 

With infinite labour guns worn carried up tb« hil^ and m 

* The letter w» #ftrtrt4 %> Shuf lute »t flight 4 hi 

ttet It wag tmt hi# Imbu tfr tttrry m Mwwrmpm&mm trt»Mrft «t mtmmMWb 
hear* but that he AvaM Atinlj* pty the writer a flfclt III lib f«i§o 

von, xi, o 
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BOOK IT. battery was constructed ; but the place appearing to be 
chap. r. too strong to be taken by these means, Colonel Mawbey 

--- suspended proceedings and awaited the orders of his 

18U- superior. General Gillespie immediately moved with the 
remainder of the force, and joined the advance on the 26th. 
Heavy guns were brought up, a battery was erected, and 
preparations were made to carry the fort by storm. The 
assault took place on the 31st, 

The troops had been distributed in four columns of 
attack and a reserve ; and it was intended that the former 
should move against the several faces of the fort at the 
same moment, upon a signal being fired from the battery. 
Three of the columns, having to make a circuit of some 
distance over very rugged ground, marched before day* 
break, but had not reached their appointed destination* 
at 8 a.m., when the signal-gun was* fired, it was not 
heard by them, 1 In the mean time a sortie was mad© by 
the garrison, which was repelled by the remaining column; 
and General Gillespie, thinking that the retreating omwfily 
might b© followed into their own mfcrenehmtmt by a brisk 
and vigorous pursuit, ordered the column, ingot bur with 
the reserve and a company of the 8% or Royal Irfth df«* 
mounted dragoons, to hasten forward and cany th© plact# 
by escalade. The troops advanced steadily to thu foot of 
the wall: but the commandant, besides manning the mm* 
parts, had placed a gun iu an outwork protecting the gate¬ 
way in such a way as to enfilade the wall upon that nhh ; 
the fire from which beat down the ploneom before Hit 
ladders could he applied, ancl destroyed the leading files 
of the assailants. Foiled in their attempt to weak tie 
wall, which had sustained no damage from the ptwlotfi 
fire of the battery, the men attempted to force ill# out* 
work and carry the gate. They were received with mtoh a 
Iheavy fire, and suffered to severely, that It wn» found tie* 

* Aeoorltof to Prtosem (History of tlm Mpfiilitfitfeit of lit# Ilatmi 

Hasttmta. 1,8$,) Impatience tl» tint# pm*m& bt the 

joint assault, which mm ton o’elheta Ifqjmr In hit Uumm «i# ttemtd 
Oiliesple, says the time was to haw hem two hmn dm tit# dmd* which 
was fiwd at sew. Mr, tew? wyn that the utert mm irtmi m«m fwirs 
before the time intended, »d was not heard* |»n»W4y immm ll mm **•*» 
pected.*-Tm«k In the Himalaya. In Colonel Ml mmrt* It \t 

said that the Ipal mm tit&d at eight ciVUmfc, two hour* after mhm mm f to 
time for the assault. He also states that It mm out ted by UMm gtfty. 
Captain Faio or Cantata Campbell, eomttomltag the tutor wtettwi hf dimh 
—Nepal Papers, 4m 
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cess&ry to draw them off to the shelter of some huts at a BOOK IL 

little distance from the fiat. Alt hough the other c< dumiiH chac, i. 
had not yet come into action, General Oillcspm, irritated -—— 
by the repulse which had been sustained, persisted in re* ^*1. 
Hewing the attempt, declaring aloud hi* determiiiation to 
carry the fort or lose his life. Accordingly, he placed 
himself at the head of three fresh companies of the fdlrd 
regiment and of the dragoons, and led them again towards 
the gate fd the fort* When within range of the enemy M 
matchlocks, the men of the fdtnl hung back . 1 Tin* < Gene¬ 
ral, in advance of the line, in vain cal led on them to follow 
him ; and, while waving Ids sword to encourage them to 
come on, he was shot through the heart, and immediately 
expired. Bin aide-do camp, Lieut OTIara, was killed by 
hi« wide; Captain Byers, the Brigmlo-Major, w« wounded ; 
and many of the dfagoona, by whom the Owicml had been 
bravely seconded, wore killncL or wounidwi 3 Tint fall of 
general Gillespie completed ilso discouragement of tho 
men, and a retreat was ordered. One of the other co¬ 
lumns, that which wan commanded by (‘upturn ( 'ampbell, 
arrival in time to cover Hie retreat Too lo, h had been, 
for thn duration of <tit© service, considerable : the tentfier 
of the men was unfavourable ; little pro, pi ci i misled of 
carrying the fort by asHimit; and, fw the guns were insult 
fiebnt to ©fleet n breach, ( ‘olonel Maw Icy, on whom tint 
command devolved, deemed it prudent to return to Ilelmg 
and there await flw arrival of u battering train from 
Delhi. 

The requisite ordimiwii) lowing temi mmlnd on Urn 
Mth of November, the army moved on the following iky 
one© morn against Kalanga. A battery of tfbfamndnrH 
wan conatnmitMl, and a practicable breach wiw effected by 
noon of the St7th* The storming party, consisting of Up 
gr#nadte coftip&uy and one battalion company of the 
GfttAf and ih# growwliur companies of the tub, 7th # and 
13th Mali?# inluitty regiments, oo?mul by the light 

1 Tltfi m#a fell rptfimwit were lit ft rfl wmmnUti iwi4 m\\m mwni> trm* 

#i!fitt# fe bat# tert* ovrrHorkea uttawirMy »fj*4sti*«»f 

f»rwl§ 

* Ti» t#Mi tew m% #w #fft*er« iitwt piimm ttlwt f iftm* 

<Mmta mi W<t tewiirit«l pi# Mftmt wtmttMf tir»§tt«» utmaA 

(flltatito nwi If tin uftWm UtM wen* Wviiteiftm UmHm* 

ttattahon, Iiiiipt rwfftencffe life te 11 mi Etwipt Elite 
Of fee temulrml 1m lulfe# mi Stf f wmmtiM* 
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BOOK II. infantry of the 53rd, and supported by the rest of the 
chap* i. force, was commanded to advance. The assailants were 

-— ordered to move with their muskets unloaded, and to 

1814. carry the breach by the bayonet alone; — an order which 
seems to have been ill-timed, as after the previous re¬ 
pulse, and in the prevailing disposition of the soldiery, 
confidence in their display of that calm courage and des¬ 
perate determination which such a method of attack im¬ 
plies, could scarcely have been warranted. Either from 
the discouraging influence of this order, or from causes 
unexplained, the troops, although they moved without 
hesitation to the breach, manifested little resolution or 
perseverance in their attempts to force an entrance into 
the fort. They suffered considerable loss on their ap¬ 
proach ; and, on arriving at the breach, they found that 
within it was a precipitous descent of about fourteen feet, 
at the foot of which stood a part of the garrison, armed 
with spears and sharp-pointed arrows, supported l|y 
another portion, provided with matchlocks and various 
missiles. After a feeble effort, the assailants recoiled, and 
drew off to a short distance from the wall; where they 
remained for two hours, exposed to **, heavy fire and an 
unceasing shower of arrows and stones. The example and 
instigations of their officers were in vain exerted to ani¬ 
mate them to a second attack; and, finding that their 
backwardness was insurmountable, it became necessary 
to withdraw them from their position. They were ac¬ 
cordingly recalled, after sustaining serious loss. 1 

The project of carrying the fort of Kalauga by awauit 
was now relinquished, and recourse was had to a im&hml* 
ment, which was attended with almost Immediate mmm* 
The fortress, which was little more than m open Btwbmm 
tpthin stone walls, afforded no shelter to the besieged, and 
speedily became untenable. In the course of three days 
the place was strewn over with the killed, the stench 
from whose unburied bodies beoamo^utolemble \ and the 
commandant abandoned the place with no more than 
seventy survivors o# of the six hundred of whom his 

1 Four office# and tUirty-ttaw privates were killed, officers m& ni« 
Hundred and, thirty-six privates were wounded,. Tim officers lillfti vmre 
Captain Campbell, Oth N. I, ,* Lieutenant Arrington, id* M&3mty§ and 
lieutenant Lnxford, Horse Artillery, As observed by masep, tte Mmt&h 
loss exceeded the number of the Oorkba garrison. 
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giuwmi had Wen rorajsned, Xklblmflra King ©ftWfpiIhtM BortfC If* 
escape unpmww?d f and joined a detachment of fit ms tmr. u 

hundred fresh troops which k«I been mtti in Ms, relief, ■» . » . . — 

kit had \mm unable to make tlielrway through the Jlrl- |K G. 
tkh \m*\K The party mm pursued hy Major Ludlow, 
who, hy great activity, mum tipoit tlmm nuddmly on the 
night of the tot of Deerinkir* A brief kit smart Action 
foul plane, in which ih© Sipatiis m mum dogma rmlmmwl 
their reputation, i«td ypt tJic Ctorkhau to the roiii The 
enemy disappeared mimng the r&mnm of I he mountains, 
mid their purauer# returned to camp. The fort of K«r 
Iwign mm dntnolifdteiL 1 

The repeated chocks and the heavy loss auffered at 
Kidang* gave m entirely new aspect to the war. The an- 
bed tmn it»|ir#|»reil for melt resolute resistance, 
and, from the ©vbfeiM which the eiege hml afforded of 
the extraordinary gallantry of ih# mmny> 1 earned in look 
forward with diminished confidence to the result of sub- 
f#i|nenf conflicto, On the other hand, the Gurkhas wore 
highly (ikied by the glory of having, with a mere handful 
of men, so long kept at bay a well appointed and ismiie- 
rniiN%(«lyof their jftwn, and of having made tlmm pur- 
chase itis iiiMignilicani hitivnnhimiit with the death of 
many distinguished oflmem, and the fail of a eeiebmted 
nunmtiwider. The moral (dined on the minds of both 
parties wm a principal must* of the protracted wuliuiumm 
cd the war. Nor was the lo«# of time, eoiwidnnd in 
Itself, mi evil of slight moment, as it had deranged the 
whole plan of the campaign. The result wan tint mom to 
It© regretted, m it wfw ohvimia that it might hiw« I mu 
vmUy avoided, and that, had the iiawdliHitM eoitdtmainded 
at fsml to employ the jmwerfid means which European 
wifiieii placed in their hands, and, inn toad of rushing 
h^ffilhttg against stone walls, effectively demolished thong 
©Filrlftn wit tliowi whom they shelf end, reputation iitnl 
life would not have |pm uuprofttahly Mumfiued, The im* 
jiittioilty of Clttiinriil Gdkwpk frustrated liw own dedgun $ 
and bk dftttog umimge, fading to awaken a imrrnspmidiiig 
ardour In Itl§ follower*, proved fatal to himqplf and mis¬ 
chievous to tiJ« coptry* Ilk death wni, howmet) to 

1 Per tt« oftfcfti mmu #f tit mmrntmi him Uitimm, i«t 
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BOOK II. harmony with the whole course of lii^ life ; and, if hit 
chap, x* exhibited some want of the prudent foredght mid ni^m ly 

■ -- self-possession required in a commander, Im dbphyrd that 

EE4 disdain of danger in the discharge of bs» duty which con¬ 
stitutes one of the highest <piaiifl<Ht£i<)xiM of n soldier,* 
During the interval that elapsed Indore the rvpttfjoit of 
the attack on Kalanga, (Mono! Mawbey rtetarlmd 
Colonel Carpenter with his division t« a ftodtiofi on tint 
right bank of the Jumna, where ty* might mrnmitd tin# 
fords of the river, and intercept the emumuntetlim 
tween the Gorkha commanders in the tml and w«at« Tli« 
same position was favourable for his giving aid t# the hill 
tribes, should any of them show a disposition to rkt litd 
throw off the Gorkha yoke. The people of Ini in w In 
■consequence took up arms, and «n much uhmml the 
Gorkha garrison of Burnt, a stronghold In the nmnuimm, 
that they hastily evacuated a fort which could tint have 
beau reduced without trouble and km Aftertlif wpliire 
of Katanga, (Monel Mfiwbey wan directed to mmh t# life 
westward into the adjwni D&n* m valley f of Kml% lit 
order to carry out so much of the original plan m to effect 
the co-operation of the division with that under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Oehterlony, Thn force dewmdwl mU 
the lowlands, to avoid the ridge ttiqmmltfig the Unfim 
from the Karda D&n, and returning north wan!** entered 
the latter by the poa* of Mogamiml Or* flit liifli ut 
December the division was within mmn mile# irf Mkkm* 
the capital of the small state of Sirmor, the ll^|* nf which 
had been dispossessed by the ihrkhm TMr MM$ ill 
this quarter was commanded by Umtjar Sing Tfa&im* lit 
son of Am&r King, whoso head-quarters worn at dytak* a* 
fort on the top of a mountain lying north from Hit town, 
strongly situated in m angle where two mountain ridge# 
m&% and perched at the height of five thousand fool dmm 
the level of the mm* On the goth of lhmmh% Urn ftmm 
was joined by Mejor-Genend Martindfll, who had Umn up- 
pointed to the command! 


* Ammmmrn^ tiit mar**? ni Ciwttwil wm *wt«i m Wmui 

By ta® offlcom who lout irrwl untor Mm i «w#l » pMfc twmmmrt* It# 
P«rlIamTOt, in 81 . Puntl tkiimiml fwtt m* m mm 

Mriiipitnl murk tfm spot whm la* #*«! W» imm frit t i m wto «* IQ 

mrt remalrti.—'Mwiinir of Oemiml Ciillttjfiiifi* %m\ tutd/ft h |MtT 


U 109 i Twwls, k »0, 

3 H#jj*jU raftow, 40 H* 



OPEE4TIOM BEFORE JYTAK* 




After occupying thn town of X&hftn, C Immul Marliwlell BOOR IL 
moved to th« foot of fcliti «tigt\ on the highest jwak of vnkP,u 

which the fort of Jftak was placed; the approach to it -- 

was dofcmdwi by stockades at vamtia heights ; the mmnt tel ** 
vm rough awl difficult) m the hills tom throughout the 
whole aculiv tty hy steiop arid abrupt dm%tmm 9 wiparateci 
by Iwwe crumbling mi \ 9 and deep and prmipitmm mvineA, 
and afforded no lore! ground for the evolutions of regular 
fcroopi, The fiomllfiit Imving been carefully reconnoitred, 
it ttfrfMtawd that thegarrfoon depended for their supply of 
water upon wells situated exteriorly to ilia fort, and mnm 
way below it; ami the General consequently reaolved to 
make an attempt to cut off the supply, and at tho mnm 
time the enemy of a strongly atockadwl pout* 

erected for U# defence about a mile to the w«t of tho 
fortress, With this intention two columns were formed; 
one, under Major Ludlow, to move against the pent on the 
left and nearest aide ; the other, under Major Richards, to 
inuke a ii,nd assail the stockade in the rear. Tho 


effect of the rotnbinod attack wan diwtppoisifod ; and the 

two columns, being mn*w*M,uvnly overpowered by a superior 
force, were unutpulled to retreat. 

TImi party under Major IthtlmrdH left the camp at mid- 
iiigtit* 1 They Inn! a march to make of nix nun miles, by 
fiitliff randy admitting two tmm abmtsb It wits night 
o'clock in the morning before they reached the loot of the 
Mil on which they wore to establish themselves ; mid they 
halted till ten, to allow the whole of tho tmn to join and 
wi They then mimmhd tho tmmMin f md t having 
gamut! Uiu summit, advanced to within three hundred 
ymk of tint fori of Jylak, The enemy offered m oppo* 
toting at tho time engaged with their other a»~ 

liltate* * 

Tl« dtvisirm ootfunaitdod by Major Ludlow 9 marched an 
bowt liter til an tho column under Major Richards, but, 

hating a much short#* Interval to traverse, cams earlier 
k contact with the (ktttehm Their pla|i®te were m» 


t It # fte teftiito ot tte tMi% U tl» iiftit wmpttfe# «r 
Hi# mm *»4 tint #!»!• mnmt *4 little mm ttm *t* him* 

ttusp^nttf atent slftf 
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BOOK II. countered about three in the morning, and driven b«rL 
chap, i. The column advanced to the summit of a hill on which 

- - stood the ruined village anil temple of Jamfm frmu which 

the leading files, consisting of the grenadiers of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s 53rd, dislodged a small Uorkha pimi Elatvd by 
their success, and attributing the rein,mi of the otiettiy to 
fear, the grenadiers insisted upon being led against it 
stockade at no great distance, and apparently of no for¬ 
midable strength. Conceiving that it might tat carried by 
a vigorous attack, Major Ludlow jwmitted the attempt 
to be made, and the advance rushed onward without wait* 
ing till the whole of the detachment had come up mid 
could be formed. The Gorkha commander, Jaapim Timfw, 
was prepared for their reception. Aw «o**n n % the nr^t 
firing was hoard, ho had boon detached from Jifitk with 
the main body of the garrison, and ifad Mfutminuf titetit 
not only behind the stockade, bul on I lie eummauding 
points of tlio hills on either fiauk ; no that when the as¬ 
sailants reached the foot of the stockade, a midden gitfi 
destructive fire wan poured ti|icm them from on ry <pmHrr» 
Before they could recover from the dmurder 
stoned, they were charged by Hujmrior tfiuiukr,*, ^word in 
hand, and driven back in confusion in tint point, at* dituitu, 
whence they had ho confidently advanced. The N’ittm* 
troops wore still In disarray, and, having but, few Hum 
pe&n officers to keep them steady,* they gave the futofW’h 
no support; on the contrary, sharing in the dimrdrf, fn«t 
struck with panic, they (led precipitately down ifio hill, 
closely chased by the CjorLIum, who Inflicted hm 

with their semicircular and heavy swords, fit#* jiiitwilt 
was, however, arrested by tlio nmm'tty of ftiiiruliig te 
encounter the mom mmmM admit** of Sfiyur titehaok 
British d«f$^hm#nt| completely iIiiorpni««i, regain* 
ad tli# mmf by ten o*clock. 1 

The garrison of dytal, having ittti im easily doipmud of 
om attack, proceed with mmihhum iw»l 

courage to got rid of th# other $ but mnm Inumd rtiijm**) 
before they mm In addition to rwumw Mmnm 

t 

f There mm hut three iMtm with tiw rtliw mmimdw ft§« Kt. 

s Uiniteamit Munfc «f tit** 1st N, L wm fctlM, f 4 nr« effo m v mp *1*01*4 . 
thirry-mm Knr«|ienr» unit one titinitrist mat twenty iwitiri mitt liltk mi 

mmud#L n 
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DKFEAjT OF MAJOR RICHARD!*. 

tiotM. lis uwm filing Major Ideltiirik had accam* BOOK II 
p! wlied flu 1 duty miwmfml to him, anil find taken up n oiiaf* x* 
station which, apprwif Mug ihn fort find commanding the - -* 

wells, iiniht mam have atriutcitod ttw garrison and acceler- ^ h 
ated their surrender. It was therefore of vital mifjortanc© 
to Ihifijw Hiiig to dislodge the English before they should 

he strengthened mMmmdXy to milder the attempt hopa¬ 
ks#. Af one oVIock lie ileMpeiirlmt from the fort with all 
lik available three* iii«4 with intrepid resolution, Tim 
stood its ground bravely and tho Clorkh&» 
were repulsed. lliey renewed their attacks and displayed 
the greatest ©ottmgtv advancing to the vary linnudeB of th© 
wiiwk#ts f anil mda&vmurhig to hew clown their opponents 
with tt»ir swords, The struggle wan cowtmuod for six 
hmmp until it gmw dark* md the ammunition of tho 
Sipahk )m%m to fall —m that the/ wore obliged at last to 
defend themselves with stone*., At mv&n in th© evening a 
iniiHsago was received from General Martindcll, com- 
utmdrng the detachment; to retreat, Previous messages 
of the name tenor had boon despatched, but flic mes¬ 
sengers had been intercepted. Although confident* if 
fUrnidhttd with siififdtm* of being able to main tain his 
position* Major Richards found himself obliged to comply 
with the lletiendk positive orders* mid commenced a 
retreat under the numt uttpropifkms eircumstanetw* from 
the nature of the ground and tho exhaustion of this mm%. 

Moving slowly in single tile along narrow* rough* and pre¬ 
cipitous paths* the whole must haw Wien a Mtcriflc© to an 
mmmy familiar with Ih© locality, mid ax|H*rt#ncm! to 
mountain warfare, had not thu retreat bean ©ovnred with 
singular devntedmuw by lietti Thackeray and th# light 
mmimty of tho *2tlt!i K*L The whole Gurkha fora© mm 
topt In tshmk nod repimtodly repulsed by this officer and 
W# nmdi party, until he and his next hi command* 

Bnilgil Wilson* nod many of tint men* were killed, The 
rotreftfcltig body wemjthon overtaken by tho Uorkhmt, but 
they hint nearly dmmi the mmi dlflksiilf and ©xjhwI 
portion# of Umir path; and although much camfiiftian. 

©mated, and wmy of tho officers and men werg mimmUd 
fmm tho ocJmwii y#| mmi of them «ulj*aqumiMy hmi 
their way to mmf* md th* hm proved km mmlmm than 
there was reason *1 Irat to ipprdwiiii The dmimm ®£ 
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BOOK II. the night and the ruggedness of the surface were as tm- 

■ohaf. i* favourable for pursuit as for flight, and the «WUia 

- — - general did not care to commit his mm im far beyond 

18M. the vicinity of the fortress. 1 

It was admitted by the Qovemor-flmicitnl Hrnt the 
object proposed by General Mmtindoll was highly impor¬ 
tant, and justified an effort for its attainment; and the 
judiciousness of the plan was proved by its partial mo- 
cess* It is evident, however, ihafi serious mini aim* wore 
committed in its execution. The movements of the di¬ 
visions must have been ill concerted to have allowed tm 
interval of so many hours between attacks intended to 
have boon simultaneous ; and tlw omission of any amtige* 
ments to succour or support Major Itielmrds * ** thcidMciico 
apparently of all knowledge of Ids proceedings * indiem*d 
a want of common activity and precaution, The fiilino of 
the entire project was, however, mainly owing to the 
unsteadiness of the Native troop-t of Major Ludlow hi 
division, and that may in a great degree bo ascribed t« r l$ 
deficiency of European oftor». f Tills reptile also had a 
most mischievous effect upon the progress of this emu* 
pa%n, m General Mariimkll did not think hmm4f immjwh 
tent to resume offensive measures until im wm imse 
forced; and military openttious in thm qumier iwpo eon - 
scquently arrested. 

The campaign further to the m4 f where (*mm%l 
Oohterlony was opposed by the most eelebmM iff tlw 
Gorkha leaders, Amar Hing Thapa, Although tmt mmhr* 

1 Three Affirm ww klll«M4ei*ff*fttiat The* krr*f t m*t fcmkiw Alton 
and SteJkardj five were wwiwl«i, Of flu* tw*« itv?# I## 

tamtort awl t*«nty-*dght mmwtml * fatty rtf the ftiirt tmmmv **f Pm Wm 
and a fluliabdar were token, but mm mimmi tty H#«#» mm «* 
net wwim <if»iii rtnrfn^ lt» wan 

* Tthmpmm Of «tf Ito tf «mm it tom mfa\y m fta Imwitt * 

§Pf mm tMtw* la nH#wln« mmm\t f# aifrittt* 11*# mm km u hm 

m fttd fomM m mm mi mmrnt fti# tmt im m% immrnl m m i j§« t 

*ta»k» femwr, font tofffil imm hmt um If % Hr mm M Wm w\t* 

t m> Ht* wtmt md rnmml Hmitmi I* w* mmh 
mrnpmm^rnvi^ mummA tm iti it* m t*w*t t» wmm u# m* 
win* Mmmnimk tmUmmmUmt amrnmknrn u* m* 
*mm* Both pfm» m fnm tiptomto itif flu Mot* mm Imm >*?* 
ninfami, mi thm m w«*W then taw# tmt *W« U* mrnmm the 
Iw kwi M*mmm tu thiwd 

hvfim vaa to l®v« t##» mrnmmmi If mm mmm$ u*v iti hum 
at throwing mt and «WIs Into U*a mpkrnfc * Imt the ml k§ 

ipAw arntpunUttm, weiv ttft l»lilia f urfc ijtsitfg mmlr t» tmnv *111 fif§ itf# 
taehment. ** Hart I knewi* till */ 1 It# sMjl ** I Im** tmtdtt&M efmttMt* 
nmnAmi ttm num*h, 0 ^Wmml Pnp»m t MW, U hflu»m iim{m mm 
Wirt Ml carried ap tli© hill to l®?§ mined m WipHk$> l§ lip 
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querail by cliKtstor, mm wipilllc'c! by disgrace, and was 

equally honourable to both the cnnjbftfcifit*. The scon© 

of action was a rugged country, imUmd m the angle 

which in traced by tho Sotloj river, where it tuna ate 
rug*tly from a westerly to a southerly cmiiro Prom the 
left battle of the southern arm of the stream mm a sue* 
cession of lofty mountain**, which run in an oblique direc¬ 
tion towards the smith-east, and are separated into nearly 
parallel ranges by rivers, which, springing from their 
summits, work thomsolvDs a passage at their batto into 
the bed of the Betlej, On three of the ranges the Gurkha 
general had constructed the forts of Nalagcrh, li&mgorb, 
and Malum*, — stone structures, the* approaches to which, 
wftomtly arduous by the HteqmoHfi and irregularity of 
ilm bilk, were midwad still more difficult by strong 
timber stockades. lloyond Ilia third range, and upon the 
bank of the Ketfcj, stood BdfUfpiir, the capital of the 
Biliwpur Kaja, who remained faithful to ilia Oorkha 
eJhwe, and kept Atuar Bing wall supplied with both pro¬ 
visions and men, On this side of the nimudams lay tho 
petty lift] of Hinder, and its mpitill PftbWu The Itaja of 
llinddr wan the hereditary enemy of tho Kaju of Bilaspur, 
and had Milliard much opprossmii from tlm Nepalese, 
He, therefore, became the willing idly of the British, and 
rendered them valuable wirv Ice. North-mat from Miitati, 
ttkiui thirty miles, was situated the town of Arki, tho 
hoad*ipmrt»n‘H of Amar Bing* 

(Miami Oohfcerionyk division ascended the hills at the 
end of OcteMr, «id on the 2nd of November arrived 
Worn the first and lowest of tho mountain rhigm emitted 
by tli# (Jorkitm Here stood th© fort of Nalagorlt, with 
the outwork of Tamgcrh, higher up tho hiU, comma-tiding 
Hi entrance into the mountains. Tim posts wore inootj- 
both m to extent ami strength, and were not 
nuwW’fiity garrisoned. With much labour this gnus wot# 
T$im& to m eiemti^t whence they could bo brought to 
piny efteUvely tipin the walk of the fort ; and, by the 
4th, batieriea worn opened, which *tlid inch cxwution* 
that, m %h$ Othi tht garrison, etofndting o| aueomafui 
Tarnprh wan at the mm tlm# 

given tip. 1 
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BOOK II. From the summit of the pass of Nal&gerh, imi lowering 
chap. i. far above it, rising to an elevation of four t hot mini six 

—— hundred feet above the sea, apfm&mi the mnuninin on 

1814 which the fort of Itamgorh w m situated. Art Noon m Ansar 

Smg was apprised of (feuml Oehterlon/s advance, he twl 
marched thither, from Arki, with a force of about three 
thousand regular troops, and had encamped on t.kr ridge. 
The Gorkha right rested upon the fort; the left about 
two miles distant, upon a strongly stockaded hill; intd 
stockades protected the intervals along tlmir front. After 
a careful examination of the position of the Gurkhas it 
appeared to the cautious and experienced judgment of the 
British commander that the nature of the ground j»w* 
eluded an attack in front; and, having ivrehed informa¬ 
tion that the northern face of I,ho range wan Ipk broken 
and precipitous, he resolved to turn the loll of I lie enemy, 
and assail their position from I lie rear. Hr, then fore, 
moved to the heights of Nahar, an eminence amen miles 
north-cast from itamgorh, ctmimamUtig a complete %i## 
of the Gorkha lines. A* till# §»ui«d to be the ttimh 
assailable point of their defences, General Oehtnrintiy 
determined to erect batteries against It. A romt n\%r flic 
hills for the conveyance of the heavy oidmmeM from 
Halagerh was constructed with great k!«mr; m w com* 
plishiug which, twenty days were enmaimtd, When tlm 
battery opened, it was found to be ton distant If* fltn 
with effect, and a position mom withiu flic t.itige of flic 
guns was therefore to be sought for. A wimlt party n»i«I#ir 
the engineer officer, Limitmiaut Lawiie, nett# to exfdoif# 
the ground nearer to the stoebide, had wleePd an ®k*m» 
tiem fit for their piirj«»4i, and wens «is tlndr mi urn to 
camp, whan thty mm surrounded by tt mmmom U#Jy of 
^orkhas, by whom ilitl? movtttttttitt# faint Uvm oft ,#*rWd f 
andwheo^m© down in groat strength to intcreepi tfartr 
wtimt Amillfig ttomwlvim of a mm% 0mm mwhmn\ 
th# party dtfoaded ib%mm&vm wl|lt #1 m’lf wwdniinii 
until th# Wluri# of their tumufsitioft emtipltird %hm to 
give way; mim rm$htmmmm> mmi fmm tin* ImHwry, 
shared in tholr discomlrtir# i md the whole w tm^rnl 
with much low before thtJr retreat mm mwm\ by # 
strong detachment despatch©^ their mmmmt fmm tfe® 
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ill 


©amp, 1 Tin* affair wi« of Mill© mnnitmt, ©xeept front its BOOK It 

tendency to confirm ill© ©onlhknct 1 , unci animate the ciur*i, 

courage, of tli© nmmy, * >*•»*. * 

Notwithstanding ih« cheek; thin* General Wl4 * 

Oehterhmy ji©mwtai in Ida pitta of carrying the fituckaded 
works of Itongcrii, when news of the asecoud ropuke at 
Katanga arrived; and anticipating the mond alfeofcs of 
thin dhaster, kith upon fik own troops and those of Ms 
antagonist, lio conhidered it prudent to suspend offensive 
operation* until tik strength should preclude the possi¬ 
bility of failure. Ho therefor© applied for reinforcements, 
and* wid!© awaiting their arrival, employed himself in ex¬ 
tending his information, and improving Ids means of 
offence* The mountain couutriofc forming the first steps 
of the Himalaya »»g% had hitherto Imtt un visited by 
Europeans; and st«5ne% destined at no i emote jieriod to 
become ihoir peaceable and famptar haunts, were now for 
the first time to ho explored by them for the purposes of 
wtfk It w us of indispensable necessity to ascertain the topo¬ 
graphy of the adjacent regions, the base on which the move¬ 
ment s of the Uorkha general remind, the Honroes wheneo 
his supplies were drawn, and the expedients by which the 
latter might be cut oft Hoads were also to be matin prac¬ 
ticable for artillery, m well an for troops; and something 

* Lwutemmt William!* rumnutmUoa this prtnf«m‘titrnt w#w klllcrt ; wwnty 

Hlpife «tir Mlifti null wmimlt‘4, - K»sf»l PttfwfSu Prhwp m>*» the whukt 

K Vftts ^uremiwtwf, tt«t| tihlijpcl t» wife tlicli wny tkretigh tins tstivtay,- * 

&*\» S ltt?„ Acairtilntf tut Iwer, Oitt chief «t» wf the 
wan the tittfrpi jv»* nf Urn vmrtim Mmtm* foy whteh ttmy iwtiit! not 

1#* lurtMHi m m tu r«wlt*r Mm mtrhlftm la tl» tmtfer putt ef tb« Ikmc 4 ¥«l»til» 
wltrn tfi*M In ttw n mmt prt mm A mmttoa of Mi# firing Wtig 

tt«M wcwf, m* oorkhM raiitiwl la anti put tbo Sipuhto t« flirt mfomi pint* lit 
ttm ifl§t«t«y#i<s K 1 he itallior of MtUtwy SkrtekMiif tl*e liorkhft War. sa 
iytwittetw, itltnlstfrs tltn ilrftmt to tl» lulwtittduit of tilt tfiwftt, Awwwteg 
to lilttn Hie iawy, tiwliiff r*wlm4 a umuhlmtirian mnlnmem wltlmnt 
llcut, t*mm %w44t?uly «|««i * npca^twork, trow which n hisavy fim was o|«t»d 
vtuvUtmiitf dltw metn ill u» tilt! commamhi of thflr otftn*r, nwtetlt 

with Wimi, t^UUmry 5 imt wh«*n the lattar 
wp itt«l M ritittf Iwtrk lit stiix^rior uitt«lH‘W» the Sijathis coalti iwt 

l» |€twwtlirt ftittt* tlw*lr attintMiltlott hy keeping up it win m fins 

Ttf» ti|»|^r Itycr of fiti*ir r*irtrfil«« imlm «nf*Wifl«f, wmie volt m cuthsil out 
fbf » that lh% wow 14 not mm %lm to turn thutr twxe*. ttm 

mp#m4, tfitihli with tlt« IwiywttU tt» tairklmw were, howwur, now 
•t tuw4 *t«l fhr***Uf»» mi (sntr#ati<m. promt wittitlly tam 1 our 

«« htukt In wnMwn wt<4»rit#4 ttt«lrt»c*k*| ft« pw*my, piuugfusf mtum^ 
tins ftigtlf***, mi 10 pkvm »li whom tiwir nwoww wuht r^wti. jkt tliit ttew a 
ittitll ill tint couM h# Umn Urn iptmiilitf 

thi tilli* ttiwiw IMmmm Wffilwiii of tl*n M M. L It ttm 

oi tt«t ymm »iHwir to toi# lib |#fy imtmmn hmtW*, «tl tWr pmmtth 
%m, In* hwl fh# mmiltmim «# m hi$ taw aixmt 1*4« 

Itttfe htfiw iw pirfiited 9m*t 
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BOOK XI, like organisation was to be given to the irregular levies of 
chap. i. the adherents to the British cause. In those occupations 

- a month was advantageously spent \ when, the force being 

1814 * joined by the 2nd battalion of the 7th K L, with a train of 
field artillery, and by a Sikh levy. General Oehterkmy 
immediately resumed active operations. On the day 
27 Dec. following their junction, Colonel Thompson mm dcwpatclied 
to prosecute the plan of spreading along the mmnjk rear, 
and intercepting Ms communications with Aril and 
Bilaspur, by occupying the Dlbu hills, a low range on the 
north-east of Eamgerh. A lodgement wm eflbotei ; tlm 
consequences of which being distinctly comprehended by 
the Gorkha general, he made a desperate but a frnitltw 
effort to drive the detachment from its new posh ion. 
The division wan attacked at dawn of the i'M h with so 


much impetuosity, that some of iluf enemy forced their 
way into the camp. The ^diflkml ties id the ground, how- 
ever, impeded their concentration *, and fin? resolution 
with which the attack was remiived, completed their tfi»- 
oomfiture. They returned to their, ignition in e«#iinedioii 
with the fort of Itemgorh, but changed their front no m hi 
oppose the British, now upon their north ; their rfqht, m 
before, resting upon the fori On the other hand, * hnmml 
Ochterlony, leaving a division under Brigadier Arnold to 
watch the enemy’s movement#, marched in a direct Ion 
which was to place Mm on the north of the Iasi range of 
bilk between Malaun and the Hetlej, On the liih of 
January he ascended the Iwd of the G&mhklm mm and, 
crossing tlm mountains on which Ifatai mm rittuted, 
took post at Battoh, on the north \mk of mAlw mmm* 
tain stream, the Gamrora, nearly opposite Ui the of 
the range, sanding forward two thousand ffliiclttrl# minify 


his mam body from Eamgerh, and, leaving ti g«rlf»» In 
the fort, concentrated his force on tlm ridgn of Maknn, 
Colonel Arnold, in mum{umm of Mn ndrrnt* moved 

round tlm opposite extremity of the ridge to mmimmt® 
with ihmml Oohtcrlony on ift northern bam*; md after 
marching through a very rough country* in wlikJt in waa 
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further delayed by a heavy fall of »now, lit turned the 
north-western extremity of the line, ami there received 
the mihmi.vion of the Government of Biiaepur, m well m 
jtoHHiwion of the fort of Batangerli, divided only fey a 

deep find extnirilvu hollow from Makiia A detachment, 
under Lieut Colonel Cooper, dislodged the Gurkhas from 
HauigorU and other pco*t» which they had eoutmttfsd to 
hold to tlio south, and then advanced to co-operate with 
the main body. These,subsidiary movements, with iho 
state of the country, and the severity of the season, pre¬ 
vented the completion of the investment of Malaun until 
the 1st of April In the mean time, the armies acting at 
the eastern extremity of the lino of operations had been 
engaged with the enemy, but had made little progress 
towards mmmpliAkig the objects of the campaign, 

CHAPTER II 

Opemfitm® of the Third Idehuon* —- Marrh from (forakh* 
pnP^Ftm'lmie «£*/ tfpitr^Attad vd t * Attack rrpubrtL*^ 
Oenernl WtHtd Jfdh hark tm the defumiiH\***™ 

frontier ha mm 4 mi hulk #/ci#% — . Ik tarn uf fame In 
(\intuitm*nht* * - Operation* of the Fourth hfamim,— 
Adrmirnl Jhtnehnwnt wider Major Brmhhtun* (hrkha 
Dmin mirprimL «« Darmrom Tfmpm killed, ***** Tlmi eon* 
tptemf Marrh qf Mum IJmlg dduyed* ~~ Oidjpmt# at 
fumunpur and Pam, *^Bmpm#d % the, 

(bent Alarm among the Troop#, ***** (hmml MatBrjf re* 
trmb, * - bin famed, — Lmem hk Camp,^(hmfd &• 
Wood appointed to the Cmmmnd. — Defeat of a Markka 
iktmhmmi, -** Markka# abandon the Tirnl —« Dim#io$ 
y®km %p r *»* Tnmjm wtdamd m the Frontier* -— Huemm 
qf Jfffbr Latte A# DrktvhmeM* — At Matter with the Baja 
af of Mamma* — CUimd Mardmfs 

Smem* ^Ouptuin tlmrmg tkhaimlmd taken* — Lieu* 
temn$*Gdom( Wimdh mu to kavmtm****** Morkhm mmkr 
IhAfdkd drfiotffijl* «** Moekmkd Mill of BitgnU rmrried* 
— Atfmm mrrmdered****** Kwmm awl MermAd rnekd* 
****** Fort of Jjflm M^kmkd, — Operation# agmmt 
Midawk ****** F&tkkm of Mgla md Dmikd mrriedb** fke 
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latter strengthened) — Attacked by Amor Ring ,— Valour 
of the OorkhaS) — Thdr Repulse* — Rim Mi Hi ng fhmpa 
failed, — Garrison evacuate Malmm, — Amor Ring capi¬ 
tulates* — The Country West of the Junto a reded to the 
British. — Negotiateons for Peace,**- Conditions imposed, 
— Delays of the Gorkha Envoys, — Insincerity of the 
Court, — Hostilities renewed, — General tkhkrhoy mum 
mauds. — Operations, — Gkuria-glmti Pam amended,— 
Action of Makwawpur, — Nepab Emmys «m >&—Pm re 
concluded, — Conditions, — Objections to the, Birr,— To 
the Mode of carrying it on, — Considered. — Votes of 
Thmks. — Results of the War, 

BOOK II. OpHE third division of tho British forms oomnmnded 
oHAF.ii, **■ by Major-General J. K. Wood, was a.wmhlod at 

- Gorakhpur early in November, hut wj?h not ready to fak« 

1814 the hold before the middlcwof December, The destination 
of the division was tho district of Pal pa* lying leyund 
Bhotw&l, and accessible by a difficult mountain pals 
Being informed that the pass was strongly pttatoM, but, 
that it might be turned by a different route, Owwml 
R15. marched on the 3rd of Jamrnry to rmmn* >1 f r«t tin? »tw4iiilo 
of Jitpur, which was situated at tin* foot of tint Majkote 
hills, one mile west of Bhotwal, which it would ho firm- 
sary to carry. Detaching Major Gomyn with mmm 
companies to turn the loft Rank of tho jamifioft, tho 
General himself proceeded with twenty mini mmpmAm to 
attack it in front and on tins rigid. The latter tWn«fi* 
merit had expected, on clearing a worn! through which by 
their march, to come out upon an open plain at mtm 
distance from tho stockade ; but the Infomiathm was 
either erroneous or deceptive, as the < feueml, with liln 
staff and part of tho advance, found themselves, t«pi»n 
emerging from the thicket, unexpectedly within iffy 
paoei of the defences* A heavy and galling fire was at wm 
opened upon them, which was followed by n sortie of Hi# 
garrison. The arrival of tho head of the wititrni pro* 
served them from destruction, and the (lorkirns won* tlrivmt 
back. The* main body then attacked the work# in front* 
while one company of H, M?« 17th, ipdor f’apiititi Cmkvr, 
carried a hill to tho right which commanded flu* mmufu 
stockade. Major Oomyti meanwhile atUvlml a p«t|# 
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i^nnsm at jrrmi, 

llt« Blockade and Illwiwtl, and approached i!i«i BOOfC If. 
eminence ott which the letter w*» nit ml ml Timm »|#- ciuimi* 
peered I*) lie mmy reasonable pwlittbility of miecfem, 
wlw m General Wood, apprehensive that it would lm im$mu 
mhh to drive Hie Gurkhas from fit# tiiiel#!# nt the bmh 
of the stockade, III© inmmmdmt of which rendered Hit pmk 
untenable, determined to prevent wlmfc he cetiaidered % 
fhtftkw wait© of Vwm f by comnmiifliitg a retreat , 1 Mm 
did lit dfotnmi of hl» dianoi« of success tier© terminate. 
Conceiving his fore© io*be iiwteijiifitct to oifhnaive opera* 
tioiis, ho confined hm measures to arningmtumtB for the 
defence of the frontier, concentrating hm fmm at Lautsii, 
oowrittg the road to Gorakhpur: the tender Hurt wan, how¬ 
ever, hm external vo and too vulnerable to lm thus pr*>- 
tooted j mid the Oorkhae penetrated mpmlmlly at various* 
point*, iaflkting »friotw injury, and spreading alarm 
throughout the whole tract* As the division tmfml to 
repress incursions in one dir&bilon, they took place In 
tukothur* The town of Niohoul was burnt to a»li#% and at 
one time Gorakhpur was scarcely considered to bo sivfo* 
Iteinforcvmente were supplied ; but no bettor plan could Iki 
cltivliml for ooutitemuting the irruptions of the enemy 
than the retributive? desfmetion of the crops in the low¬ 
lands Monglng to them, and the removal of the population 
of the British territory to a greater distance fmm ihe 
Wh 

After harassing his troops by unavailing marches against 
m enemy whoso activity eluded pursuit, and retaliating 
upon the Gorkhim by wasting their fields and burning their 
villages, General Wood was compelled by the Injunctions 
of Hi© douiumiitlcrdndllikif to undertake u forward mow* 
ffidilt, and attempt the occupation of the town of flbotwat. 

Having advanced to that place in the middle of April, be 
ni.i'U- mtm ineffectual demonstrations against if, and theft 
Wtumeil to the pltiinw* An twposuro to the inralubrliy of 
lb# climate bad begun to afflict the health of tins trooj% 
they mm withdrawn#!* the beginning of May Into canton* 
ttittite st flowkiiparv 

The chief tetherae of herd Moira Itor the auceeac of the 
eaMr* jd*n tit tto ea»|»iga mt#d i»i#m tkt dlvii»i<m 

»tn till* *m*ir 'mm 4 4 H 6 #r» •«* imtHfcd, af whom t,kutmumt 

$«» *f ltegt»i#rtff Hm t0 «®«Pte 

mu it* so 
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BOOK II. which was to be directed against the Gorklm capital. The 
chap. n. troops were assembled at Diuapore, and mutumiml their 

- - march towards Bettia on the 23rd of November. A local 

1815. corps, the Rarogerh battalion, had been previously detached 
under Major Roughsedge, to join Major Bradshaw, com¬ 
manding on the frontier of Sanaa Thus reinforced, Msyttr 
Bradshaw proceeded to clear the frontier fomds of the 
Qorkha posts. lie moved on the night of the 21th of 
November, with three companies of the ISih NX, two 
companies of the Ohamparan lig&i infantry, and a troop 
of Gardner’s irregular horse, to Barharwa, a plain on tho 
west bank of the Bhagmati river, where Pnmiram Thapa, 
the governor of the district, wag encamped with four 
hundred men. The surprise was complete ; ami, although 
the Nepalese behaved with their usual intrepidity, they 
wore entirely routed Their commander wow killed, with 
fifty of his man, and many were drowned in the lliagumli. 
One officer, lieutenant Bftiloau, commanding the f Wi« 
missioners’ escort, was wounded in a pewbiml encounter 
with a Gurkha chief, who fell by hm hand. Ihitaehmmttf* 
under Captain Hay and Lieutenant Smith took pm‘m4tm 
of the post of Baragerhi and Iton, in mlvmmu i# R*$r- 
kmrw% without opposition, and the tract known ** tint 
Timi was occupied, and anneied by proclamation to the 
British territories* 1 

The main army arrived at Piwliraoia mi the frontier chi 
the 12th of December, and the remainder of the month 
was spent in preliminary armugmatmte for amending the 
Mils, and in waiting for tho junction of tf» tmmting* 
train ; a delay which was contrary to tho tenor of Clwifttmt 
Marloy’e instructions, as it was intended that he should 
leave the guns in tho roar until ho had established n mM 
fb^tlng in advance. Thin miipmwion of id* 

owed the Gurkhas time to recover from the nliifin wtilefi 
had been flipretd among them by tho defeat and tlmllt of 
Pamumm Thapa s and they wore mnbMmmt in 
an enterprise, the wooessful mmiMmi of which had a 
tmUm influence in paralysing tho movement# of i\m 
division, and fruntratlhg the purposes of il# equipment. 

With a view to preserve the mm$i$midm of tho lift! 
until tho arrival of the main i>mly,4bjor Umkkm M 

1 lespttl Papeni, W» 



matmi posts huupiuski>. 

«ttitIofi#d Captain Hay, wbh flu* lwu kpiarters of tan 
Ol»iii|‘amii light infantry, at IkragirM; < *uphim HU k- 
with the left wing **f ill# WTMid Irtifinlimi of the 

timl light infantry, fit Httiiwiwp»r t about twenty mihM 
on lib right; Captaiu Bildey, with about bvn hi tin! rod 
men, at lUtm, about m many miltM on CUpfaiti Hiiya 
loft* Ckmtml Murky «ftv«iffip#d near Laiilan, two mihft 
wont of BarAgifrlih The ouipoM& at KMnniipur ai**l I f «tnta 
worn iiii«ippork?tI f &nd#no precaution* worn taken to 
titl«?r potation by tonipumry defence** although they 
worn aituatvd in the hnnmlUtn proximity of the enemy, 
who, m Hi# month advanced, began to exhibit dgm of 
incraaahig activity* Thin nrgligitiw, originating in mi 
undo# ootiiimpl of the (fork ha detachmcnte, w«w aignaljy 
puai»ht*4 Both |mU worn attacked by th« Gurkha* in 
fore# on Hi# lit of January. OopUf n Bkoktmy wim taken 
completely by surprint*, ami, wty* hi* amxmd in command 
wee nlam at the fir*t onset. The tcinti worn act on fire, 
mfti the troops wms killed or dUpemsd, with (he excep¬ 
tion of a few, who were kept together by hhmi. SireUell, 
and conducted to Uomcdmm At iUt a, Captain Sibley 
had Miftpivtid an appiwdnng attack, md applied for no 
infomnmmtH* Four companies of Mm loth S.l wi*r« 
ooumn|uently detached on the evening of the hlel^liiit 
they arrived only in tint# to rover ill# it treat of the high 
tivt% That any of the party effected their cheapo, mm 
owing to fh# QmkUm having hmm engaged In plundering 
tlw# inn (*, m thro map h ml been aummitilwl hium tUy* 
break by an overpowhig fotm Captain MMey, amt 
tmm than half hU Mmhmmi #®» killed, and the whole 
of th# fttor#« iirnl MitgMlm* ware in of the 

#n#«ny* The rtiidi of these two affairs §©#t«» to haw 
»trtt#k the men and their commander with unreasonable 
m»k* Ihmttimn wore numerous; doubts were felt If 
much dtlttiglaiMiti could he placed on those who stood by 
tliflr mUmi am! ffttttmd Murky, implied with the 
mlnUu that the (hrtilm were both w numerous and w 
daring, iha^ln phm of fttlmimlnf atgrinal thorn, it would 
b# dilatll t# maintain a ct#fnn«w MtHudn, and protaufc 
fh# border^ mada a mifmgtuh mmmmi m the wa»k 
wttri in ordt^ to parti the dt#! at IM%% and p»fld* 
for thi wearily #f At Mm faring a ilwuf 
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BOOK II. division with Major Roughsedge at Baragorln^ Tim same 
chat, iu feeling of alarm infected the aulhorHioa of Gorakhpur 

- and Tirhut ; and the approach of a Gorkha army, of mu- 

1S15. gistible strength and valour, was universally apprehended. 
The Gorkhas, however, were neither mifUciently nu¬ 
merous, nor sufficiently well apprised of the pusillanimity 
of their opponents, to follow up and improve their suc¬ 
cess; although they recovered the whole of the Tlml, with 
the exception of the country iiniimdiiitely protected by 
the military posts, and made various predatory and dm 
structivc incursions into the British territories 
Great exertions wore made to add to tin* sdrongtlt of 
General Marley’s division ; and r<hifnr<w!u«*!itf< of iwifija 
and artillery, the former comprising his Majesty*# 17lh 
and 14th regiments, wore immediately despatched to the 
frontier, raising the amount of the division fn thirteen 
thousand men, a force more than adequate to eurminier 
the win, do Gurkha army, %vmi if its number# had ap¬ 
proximated to the oxaggomifid estimate# to width tiny 
had been raised by vague report and loow computation^ 
The (icnoml, nevertheless, hesitated to move ; and* after 
spending the month of January in miwdiievoim Imhnhhm, 
suddenly quitted his camp . 9 Colonel flick a*o*umed ten** 
porary comthand, until the arrival of Major-* bmeial 
George Wood, towards the end of February. On the WHh 
of that month a smart affair with tha enemy Umk pluce, 
which redeemed the character and revived tins spirit of 
the native troops. Lieutenant HekerM§pll t white twwy Itiff, 
and attended by a small escort, earno nnmpmk^ly tiffin 
a party of four hundred Gorkhas. By ftfcUfat in«|if#iivril»i| 
ho drew them from the cover of the fmmi toward# tit© 

1 Tt»t ww* tAfettUktfcd liy OitMfftt thirty to f# t«w?f w tlm* w*h 

m wr*i* ffditem nm, Th# vmi nwuwr 

mm to hww wmm or otafct fhotooitil, of tHiteh the wmim t »t «n» 
m$ mmtm TtW wt»f# refutt#* fm* of tlir timihm wm 

lsmifmftthm» *t« in r*m! fwto* ut 

which wUtftif it l#«€ wm fa th* Wmicw wwtomn^ t*mt U%m%% Hm$&» 
fclve? M#pal Pitpm* W. <♦ 

* He left in a rather fthuraluv moimrr* ** if# mt etf trfore oojrttyfct In ffe# 
morning, witlnmt puMIAIm niff iwiiilimtinii »»f Itk intent mi t« tm tf ««*!*> 
awi without tahlti# mif nnm*tit prwfilteK tor tiw romlwet *4 fto* mtUmt 
rmatlno of fotfttntwtr^Prfawf*, I, IU, ifn w«» tm #«t4* trf fit# 

ufiqtufclilHtfl tKptvmml Sy Unril M«ir*, ins mmtmrntf 

<tol«y tor ills ittttwittfHmftn «nt next, of i*i^ nmimi in h'M<m im 

expoml mt\mu without wppwiw wlnbrnmimu* L**4 Wmmhkw i 

W«|»l I'ii|>4*r» f 740* 



NEMLEHfP DETACHMENT DESTROYED. 


ciMitp* from wlirurcs im mnti m flm fn mg wv. h erd, a 
troop of mm hundred irregular lioive wn* ih^psiele'd to 
liw succour, while Colonel Dick follows! wph oil tins 
|>tec|?iefa, Before thu infantry Could mine n|»* tie* r t vahy» 
joined by a number of luoimtrii of!imr^ charged flits 
dork ha ileUelminit, when the eonifn «eb r* n nhwf of 
some note, an#l n hundred of \iu m*n, ume killed ; fifty 
were taken* and the rest fled arrotw a rb ub'h In which 
nuuiy were dmwmnh TNm action struck m m tela t*rr«*r 
Into the Nepalese* that they luMtily fell Bek from tfnif 
forward poBitioii, awl again abandowd the Tirni* Tim 
road to Sfalimiipiir wa^ now open. A month remained 
for mllltury f>|wmtli>iw l»ffw tin? unit'‘all hy scison mm* 
mmmd* the army w» reinforced with Ktimprati frnoj^ 
awl artillery, and tint eoitld«ti» of tfi# tmtm* soldiery 
w<1* beginning to rdViw# (Mmm I Wood,, however, itifimtmt 
hy the same spirit of ignition •and proerwitiiiAtlmi which 
li|d retarded the operations of hk predomoof, nod enter- 
wwmng similar tioUoim of the diflVedfien opposed to ofllm* 
mve movententn, pleaded the advanced wnv*m of the year 


m ani^mcm for eoutiuing hio ope mis ore in the plums; 
find filler a inarch fit «T.timkpur t on the Thhuf fu me r t and 

baitk, by which it wan iiseerf tidied that ttir UorUet 1 bad 
olitirnly cram tided the tow* Uuds, tin* army vtm* trn tmtt tip 
and clistrit,tilted in tmiiioiinimtrt, in convenient sit tuition 
along the Itordew, from tint ilandal river to the ICnsh* 

White tbit two divkhnii In (Wakhpur and Hamn din* 
appointed tint mimhitmm tipin* which they had Imtti 
orgftiiiicwl, til# amalter body* utidttr Major J#ttt«r* In III# 
mum dimalum, had mttpmmd mpmUtiim 9 will 
gdiahact iiififA than It mm dwtined to attempt. Hot only 
had tint boundary east of ilm Kiwi river been protected 
from hut tli« Cliirkttw hint tinnii driven from ajf 

liliif jtyftitkm *» occupation bad \mm taken of the province 
of mid an omnium Imi bmti formed with a lilii 

dii#| tfi© li^ja of f#klsit t a small otata iiint of Nepal \ 
which, wbilt It mmmd him from tit# risk of \mn$ 

i iiiMi %*mm* M* M Snlf»fl»p*t n Urn ««mi» 

mWm ilm mb wf tlwawl# 

Ito rnmut tlm mmt »i»i wliteii f m*mmt m 


m 
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crushed, By lik ambitious neighbour, gave the British a 
useful confederate, and additional means of acting upon 
the resources of the enemy.* 

Another clement in the plan of the campaign, hdended 
to take but a subordinate and eonlingent share, was 
equally attended with success, and wm productive of 
highly important eonsaquenrm The province of Kumaon, 
forming the central part of the Oorkha cmiqiiusfs, was 
under the authority of a chief, Clgwitra Bam Hah, who was 
known to be disaffected to tins rilling dynasty of Nepal; 
while the people of K&maon, and the adjacent province of 
Gerhwal, who had boon subject to the Raja of Hrimigar, 
but had been alienated by his tyrannical ctmdiud, and had 
consequently facilitated the Oorkha invasion, were now m 
hostile to their now and not less oppressive ftilm, iinil 
were anxious to transfer their allegiance to tlsil BrtHrin 
No serious obshudeH wore thought likely, therefore, to 
impede the British possessioii of thii country, Hint Its 
occupation was strongly riwmtiiottikd by Its ociitw! «Pt« 
ation. Tht want of a dl#jw*aHto force iklay#*! for soiiio 
time mj attempt to unto fftti dwfrkt, ttnil if mm at 
length dttemdftttd to mtummm oprtsjlofw with * llMy of 

Irregulars, under the command of fifiiitii»nl ihtmml 

Gardner, an officer of merit, who hud tlmu to mttm mi*l 
distinction in the mrvim of the Itaja of Jajftitr, On tit# 
15th of February, Colonel Ctettlttof wmudfal tit# liilfe i 
th© Oorkha# Mi back, otmsbmlly »kirtni*Mii| with tint 
detachment, but offering no rtwohat# wfcto. Tim 
gallant bearing of the irregulars, comkiing uliloly «# 
natives of Rohilkltanri, and the jndfoimw db|n» l ltioiifi of 
their leader, dislodged the ©iwiuy from tmry §forifI«« t 
until they hail conatntmW tholr low* Ujw the ridge 
m which itwcli th# town of Altuom* 

* During' th© ndvmie# of tMofwt Gardner, another body 
of fmgufep troops, oommandod by (fogttam llmimy, pu « 
teroi th# pro rinm by the Tlmll imm f near flic t !ogm 
river, in order to create a divorribif in (hlmwU h%rttupt% 
fevour, and prevent Oorkha wdiifororfiiunf^ from rroiriitg 
the river* This movement, also, mm id flmt mwnmhl 
Captain IMrsay took \mmmuin of tin* chief town of tl«t 
district, and laid slog© to a lilI|*fort1n its vfatmtyi ti«* # 

* Ktpl fopm, Wi. 
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BOOK II. upon the works; tb© effect of which wan mmn discernible 
oh af. ii. in the desertion of groat numbers of the defenders* A Hag 

-- of truce was sent out by the commandant, and* after a 

1M5. short negociation, the Gurkhas wore allowed to retire 
across the Kali, with their arms and personal property; 
and the fort of Almora, with the provinces of K&utann 
and Gerhwal, were ceded to the British. They were per¬ 
manently annexed to the British territories. 1 

The conquest thus achieved w|p the first blow of im¬ 
portance suffered by the Government of Nepal, and inti* 
mated to it, in intelligible terms, the consequences to !w 
anticipated from a prolongation of the coldest. The 
celerity with which it was effected, although luwribablr in 
some degree to the favourable tomfwr of the inhabit nxitfi, 
was still more to bo attributed to the gallantry anil 
activity of Colonel (jfardner, and the vigour and judgment 
of his successor in the command The moral inlltn i«,f of 
character in the loaders, upon the courage of tlic troops 
was strikingly exemplified In this short campaign; lift 
victory was won by Native troop alone t »mt the mtm 
men, who had in other places behaved with aiuriwitlittwM 
or cowardice, her% almost Invariably, ^kplayed %nfkmA 
RrmnCss and intrepidity. 

While these transactions occurred upon the mnkm Utm 
of operations, others, of varying influence upon f lic objects 
of the campaign, took place in the west, fitthi progress 
had been made by the division of Genera! MattifiiMl 
This division had continued to be encamped iigiifnid, the 
fort of Jytak, but no serious Impression had Wtut Mmlmi 
Heavy ordnance had boon carried up the mountain with 
prodigious labour and protracted delay; and, mi tlw Mi 
of March, a battery, having tmmi opiinerl it|icin fit© flmt of 
the stockades, levelled it, In the course of one day, with tlm 
gftmnb No attempt wm made to advance tlm \mUnlm 
sufficiently near to bear ui*m the remaining tl m 

Ooncrel being apprehensive that it would bring down tin? 
whole garrison upon his posillmw. I<i tfinnifow divided 
to try the result of a blockade, In furthminre of Hm 






3%TAK BLOCKADED. 

project, Major Richard# w m »nufc on the I at of April to 
occupy a station on tho ridge cast of tilt fort lit attorn- 
plfehed ilm duty assigned him, and, pursuing life advan¬ 
tages, drove tho Gurkhas from never*! sloelrft% until he 
reached the point 'which he judged best adapted to Inter¬ 
cept all communication m that direction with tins fort. 
Other advantageous stations were occupied with equal 
success j fttid Jytek would probably have been rtditctd 
by famine, had not its Ml boon accelerated by the bril¬ 
liant result of General Oohterlony’s contest with Amm 
* Bing. 

Having reduced all the detached Gurkha posts, and 
ooaftned them to the heights of M&lauti, and having all 
his force dfe|*maM% General Oehtorlony judged that the 
time had arrived to straiten the enemy still further by 
breaking through his defences, and taking such positions 
in the lme as should cut off commit mio&tlon between 
tl«» two forts on which it rented, Burtijgerh and Maltum 
Tilts British camp wan pitched at Battoh, <m the northern 
bunk of llm Gamrora, a small sin‘.am running immediately 
at the foot of flic Mulaun rnngm Looking southward 
from tffm onoumpim^if, the Gurkha ports were descried 
stretching along the summit of the mountain, having the 
fort of Malaun «*n flic extreme right, that of Hunijgorh on 
the extreme loft*: most of the intermediate peaks being 
occupied, and stockaded, Tho stockade# worn strongest in 
flic vicinity of Miikiiii ; and directly below the fort, on 
the lilopit of the hill, lay the Gurkha cantonment#, simi¬ 
larly protected, On the right of Malaun, upon an emi¬ 
nence of somewhat lew# altitude, and separated from It by 
dwp »vIn««fW*» hituatitfl the fort of llniiiiigirh, which 
had been occupied, m hm been mentioned, by Colonel 
Arnold* The fort of 8 tir<tjgorh ms observed by a doiach* f 
niffiit ini*l#r t juptittii Mtewiiii, «tockadisl upon eoniigumiH 
itWvft&icn* In tlm course of the works upon the fop of the 
•liljfw there to Im two amndkble points; mm of 

tluiii! named Mylif w unprotected, except by the \umi% 
m% ih# peak**; the other, termed Ibmihal, lying 

more to ilm right i«wl nearer to MaLtuti, wnt defended by 
ii »fwteK but not in gteaf ilrmigllo An this 
#f tlit#i» two fwinte would tfpiifate Malaun from intuit of 
it# d©p«iibnt oiitw#rl% General CWiteriwy ihlsrmimd 
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ROOK II. to attempt their capture, distracting at the mmw time 
, chap. n. the attention of the enemy by an attack upon tin? canton* 
•- ments. 

For the occupation of Ryla, a detachment of I wo corn* 
panics of light infantry, and a considerable body of irre¬ 
gulars, under Lieutenants Fleming and Grant, awmded 
the mountain on the night of the 14th of April, itnd 
effected a lodgement, Before they could be attacked, they 
were joined by a division under Jlapfain Hamilton, and a 
grenadier battalion from head-quarters; and flic whole, 
under Major Irmis, established themselves Irmly in their 
position. At the same tune, day-break of the Hdh, Limi* 
tenant-Colonel Thompson, with two battalions of the 3rd 
N. I. and two field-pieces, left, the camp for IVofh&l ; and 
Major I awrie, with the 2nd battalion of tlm 7th and a 
body of irregulars, moved in the mmt direction from the 
Tillage of Kali, on the right of the camp. From the 
latter column, a detachment under Captain Ifowjw* of 
two hundred and sixty regular and if# hundred fdeled 
irregular troops, diverged to the right towards the Gurkha 
cantonments, to e^operato with Captain ffltowem, who 
was to march upon the same point ff|«t Ihitaiigerflf with a 
force of equal strength, similarly compomM. 

The columns under Colonel Thompson and Mujor f^wrfv 
ascending the hill united about ten o’clock, and, moving 
briskly to Doothal, quickly carried the post, CMotttd 
Thompson, leaving Major Lawrm at Deotha! with tlm mi 
of the force, put liimmslf at the head of the light infantry, 
and advanced to the right with the intention uf »ri»ng a 
stockade within hath?ring distance of the f«ii of Miiliuin, 
The Gurkhas, lurking behind mckn and bushes, kept up 
m annoying fire upon the column, hut failed to «w4 ifn 
progress until it had neared tlm stockade, when a mall 
•but resolute body of the enemy imbed suddenly front 
their lurking-places among the leading ftie%awl t attack mg 
them with their heavy sword#, cut down many, md illnl 
the rest with so much terror, spite uf Hi# 

tions uf their officers, they fell buck in to fit# 

point they had recently quitted. Fortunately, fl» umt 
loft with Major htiwrie stood Inn ; mill, I ho ftmmmi of 
the pursuers falling under their *firo f the ptnmuit wm 
chocked, ami the fugitives mm ndlirih 'flic CI«>rWi»« 
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ion retired: defences were immediately thrown up, and BOOK II 

m post also wits wciirecl aur. tu 

The attack ujnm the cantonments* although it com** * —~- 
tetaly answered the object for which it wan undertaken, 
ekI, by ilia jwwerful diversion which it created, materi- 
lly facilitated the occupation of Ryla and Deoth&I, was 
tpulnml by the Ctokftiw with some loss both of life and 
redii to the assailants, The division under Captain 
bowers had nearly roamed the Cork ha stockades when it 
*m eucmmteml by the enemy, whose resolute charge 
book the »t«wline»« of the men. Hie officer command- 
ig the hostile party being in advance, Captain Showers 
astmed to meet him ; and a single combat took place, 
i which the Clorkha champion ML His troops immecli- 
teiy fired a volley, by which Captain Showers was killed; 

110 detachment lied in irrecoverable confusion, and wore 
ollowtul by the victors, who # destroyed all whom they 
►vertook, until they wore chocked by a party under Lion- 
iftani Rimghsedgu, which had been sent by Oolonel 
imold from Itatangorh. The. fugitives also rallied, and 
ho Cork has wore compelled to retrace their steps up the 
dll. •Thi) party mglar Captain Bowyor met with hotter 
orbiine, lbs had made some way towards Ids destination, 

■md taken up a posh km in the village of Malawi, ho fore 
he whh attacked by the Uorkhas. Tito irregulars tied 
upon the approach of tin* enemy, but the regular troops 
wore stOftdy, and made grind their footing: but, observing 
the discomfiture of the detachment which was to have 
Joined him, <'upturn llowyer confined himself to a defensive 
attitude until the evening, when lit! was withdrawn 5 no 
further bwuilii being fitfidimble from Ids advance. 

An iti« British podtkm at Deothul mu not likely to bo 
long hold with impunity, great exertions were made 
during the Ifitli to render it m strong tm j*o niblo'; rein* 
were despatched \ defences of the nature of a 
ituvlwlib a# ftottig tm permitted, were 

constructed $ »wl fwlfivltbpincw were mat up, «mI plant* 
ml in tit# mithmmmm* On tlm other hand, Amur Hitig, 
th« Ml «f Miiiuiifi from m* %*mv an uppnmk 
cif tint bntwkf tmdml to make it desperate %tt#tiip4 to 
drlvu tlrniii dbwit again \ and fur IM» pur* 

jm§ placed lib wind# force intuit? tW mmnmml of ilwiktt 
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BOOR H. Sing Thapa, the commandant of Rur&jgarh, a leader of 
chap. n. known, intrepidity, whilst he supported the attack in 

-- person. At day-break on the Kith, the Oorkhas advanced 

1815. assault in a semicircle along the ridge and the de¬ 

clivity on either hand, ho as to turn both Banks id the 
position. Bhakti Sing headed the charge$ while Amur 
Sing with his youngest son took his station within mus¬ 
ket shot with the Gorkha standard, urging the backward 
and animating the bold. The (Jcfrkhas displayed the most 
undaunted resolution, advancing to the very mimics of , 
the guns, and endeavouring to strike down their «pj«> 
nents over their bayonets. Although repeatedly swept 
away by the discharge of grape from the two field-pieces 
which commanded the approach, they returned to the 
attack with such obstinacy, and kept up so cl oho and 
destructive a lire upon thorn, that all by whom the guns 
were served worn either hr lied or disabled, wmepi three 
privates and as many officers, by whom alone they nt Ijki 
were worked . 1 The action had lasted two houro, when 
reinforcements from the post of liyk having joined, and 
it feeing evident that the spirit of the? enemy w*m # b<gm- 
rung to M% while that of tins SlpidiU nm with the con* 
tinmnee of successful resistance, (Monel Thompson com¬ 
manded a charge with the bayonet to be made by the 
regular troops, and the irregulars to Ml m% sword In 
hand. The charge was led by Major L*wrfo* Tlw (for- 
Mias gave way and fled, leaving their brave 
Bhakti Thapa, dead on the futhl Aum HhigeoikokttJ tli# 
fugitivow, and retired into the fort.® The body of fffinlfl 
Sing, when found, was decently wrapped hi ftlniwbt, md 

* Tins offlwr* wrt UwitirttMit tartwlgttt nf II**? Artlfiw* I Immmnt 
Ammotw vf the Hoikwm, Mil Umtmmit liukhlmm of tit# 

^ * Ttmjmm ai the #mmy mwkiml If* Itwito!, Hh* turn at m Iititofi 

%m tmhm&ml anti tbfrtm ktM wit womtM 5 lnr^ t t f f **» 

4M of Ms wwuafo AUhim«h um terltrfwl In fii# hm m ihh m t 

oUwt# a.. Mhoyt p*vtml ttepivutl ttw *»» of im $*Hu *#^4 

to the 4««tli nitwtfiiwsrt tawtM, tlit« ##14 mt0nm t wm**v miMM 

diwts wm ttnw wwiM by tki intf 5 «11 11 mii^i t» 

think that an InitlWduftt* whim skill* wkttw wh* o» mtoisM 

Itwita* ferwnnMil tti# promt vrottit, OtmtM in#! tt»?r t» 

iharr m the triumph* but tit# 0mM \* Mu htim mMm* 

Oovmmt*«fc will mmM® tit# mmm at UumMi* I mm n»t# «i| 
thn tmphtot w&Mi Im m) mnimmtl y mmihnUi t« u\md* 

illwi nt th« wiy ugn of twenty'four of (mm% topifti m$ hr il# Imimm #*i 
mpmum Im M*4 Th# iriw#$*wtiit ittl# w*mwmd t mi 

Hfftfil r mmmmrut M hl» mmmry in th« r»ttht4wl t titiifh *4 » 

Ttipm*, Ml ; Military «f ti» UurkitA %»r# p W, 
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nfc to Itk countryman. On the following day, two of Ins BOOK II. 
Ivan burnt themselves with his corpse In the sight of cum*, ii. 

>ih arm'uw* -3— 

The repulse of their attack upon the post of Deothal so 
unpietely depressed the courage of the Gurkha army, 
uf Hit!© opposition was oflbrod to tho subsequent ar- 
mgmnm\n of General Oohiorhmy for the closer invnat- 
mnt of Malawi. Most of the exterior works hail fallen 
tiring the last half of April On tho 8 th of May a bat- 
&ry of heavy guns had opened upon the principal redoubt, 
nd preparations for storming were commenced, when tho 
aaki body of tho garrison quitted Mulatto without arms, 
nd gave th#nti»ei?©o up to the nearest British post,—urn* 
hh longer to endure the hardships which they suffered 
mm the blockade, seeing no prospect of being relieved, 
md being tttt*uceMgftii in their endeavours to prevail on 
kmu Sing to surrender. An the chief with a few of his 
wlherentH still maintained a show of resistance, guns wore 
>|>|ped on the loth of May upon tho fort, and their fir© 
jontinued dining the day. On tho following morning 
Amur Sing Kent his son to intimate hm fathers desire to 
negotiate ; and a convention was finally concluded with 
him, by winch he ciftrunited to give up all the possessions 
of the Gorklmn on the west of the dunum, and to send 
orders for tho ewumuHon of Unrhwul Anmr Sing with 
tint garrison of Makim, lianjor Sing with part of that of 
Jytiik, and all members of tint Thiqm family, worn allowed 
to return to Hispid with their private property and mili¬ 
tary eqiuptnmhn The men were left the choke of depart¬ 
ing for Mrp«4 or hiking twin© with tlm British; and, 
mm\» of fhmu having preforml the latter Altenwfctivey they 
mam formwttnto bniialioiw for duty in tlm hlll% for which 
they wore piiciilinrly fit. 

The of their most distinguished offumr%* 

ilinl Win \um of thru* most valuable conquests, lowered the 
oottldsfitl ton# of tlm Government of Nopal, mid induced 
It t u Mm for }mm* Ifetu Hah Gliuutra mm authorised to 
mmuiuulmtM with the llritiah tfmtmmdmwr in Kitumofi } 
mitl tbij iinj MH tho spiritual kwdmr m Clurn of the late 
fiiya, vw hiittinioiitd from hl» retirement at Il#iuw% find 
»»iit m a f mm fernpl envoy to txmb with Uitutotutnb 
CMhwl firittfutmw, wlm hud \mm by th* 
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BOOR II. Governor-General to conclude a pacification on prescribed 
chaf.h. conditions. These were, 1, the relinquishment of all 

- claims on the hill Rajas 1 west of the Kali river; 2, the 

1816. cession of the whole of the Tirai, or low-lands, at the foot 
of the hills along the Gorkha frontier; 3, the restoration 
to the Sikmi Raja of all territory wrested from him, with 
the cession of two stockaded forts, and, 4, the admission 
of a Resident at Khatmandu. The first and third condi¬ 
tions wore submitted to, and the mission of a Resident 
reluctantly acquiesced inj but Che cession of the Tirai 
was a demand which the Court of Nepal .pertinaciously 
resisted. 

The Tirai, or low-land of Nepal, extends from the 
Tista river on the east, to the Ganges on the west. It 
forms a grassy plain at the foot of the hills, which are 
fringed by a belt of forest, and divided into various irreg¬ 
ular portions by the numerous and largo rivers which 
cross it, from north to ftouih, on their way from the 
mountains to the main stream of the Gauges. It 
general not above twenty miles in breadth, but k, with 
local intervals, above five hundred in length. From the 
copiousness of ite natural irrigation, the noil in peculiarly 
fertile, is clothed throughout the yea? with a rich carpet 
of verdure, and, where cultivated, Is productive of abund¬ 
ant crops of rice; and although from the same cause it k 
at different seasons of the year especially inmlubrimm, 
yet during the healthy months much cultivation k curried 
on, and grain is raised for exportation ; f while Spoti limit 
favourable for agriculture afford a coarse but eititwasit 
pasture for the herds and flocks from the adjacent hills* 
From these circumstances, the Tirai ykldefl a valuable 
revenue to the Court of Nopal, of which It could not 
afford to endure the deprivation; and the interests of tlm 
atate wore powerfully enforced by ihtwn of influential 
individuals, m the principal chiefs and military Imdm 
derived their subsistence mainly from Jaglrn siitiahid In 
this quarter.® On the oilier hand, m iiiiggnmlitd opinion 

i Tiny warn the Iloja* of Kiiftlur, IMmlttr, SImiw, IroiiUmf, 

BiigtU, Jutal, <t»<t Oi*ri*w«,l.--Prln*f»|» ( 17 ?. 

8 If«TOlinm%an»i*im«i) kmmntnf Meritf* 

3 It wa*t viuwi by the fWrliti* rttlpft t» Mr. Umtwr* tfwp 
itewf i« Kiwwm, that uerl nf flit HilltUry Iriplri'i wti Misfit 
aisrlt frw laridi in t!»« 'mai* tl«i i|* 4 $ jtyWn **» 
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of the produGimmtihH of iho Tir&i rendered the British BOOK 0. 
Government equally anxious to ret«un it m their posses- chav* n. 
sxon, as the only source whence any comjMAisatxuxi for the —-3— 
charges of the war could be expected. It was also consi* l^. 
dered desirable to hold It, in order to preclude the repeti¬ 
tion of those border quarrels in which the recent hostili¬ 
ties had originated. 

The negooiatlons, which began in May, were protracted 
through the rainy season, when military operations were 
xiecemrily suspended, The Court of Nepal appeared 
» disposed to concede the points demanded, and letters 
from the Raja and the Regent gave to the Nepal Commis¬ 
sioners full authority to conclude the zmgociation, 1 Al¬ 
though nothing was definitively settled, the Government 
of Bengal, under an impmsion that the Nepal Govern¬ 
ment was nhxmv% profeeaed. a willingness to make some 
modifications of the original plan ; the low-lands from the 
Kali to the Gandak wore insisted cm; but from the G»- 
dul» to the KuhI, along the frontiers of S&r&u and Tirhufc, 
only those portions were to be retained into which the 
British authority had been already introduced. The dis¬ 
trict 0$ Morang, between the Kusi and the Michi, was to 
bo given up, leaving a narrow tract east of tho Minin, 
between it and the Tiwta, to preserve a eoxnmunxeatiou 
with Slkim. Pensions to iho annual extent of two lakhs 
of rupees worn offered as an indomnifuiation to the chiefs 
who hiul J&girs in the districts which wore to be separated 
from Nepal- These terms were mmh known to the 
Court of Kiuitmaudu in the early part of September, but 
wo answer w«m received until the 2fiik of (Molinr, when 
the tioxiimiit^tlcin of the proposed jainwlons for further 
portion** of the Tirol was stipulated for. This was declared 
by iiouh-CoIcmel Bradshaw to bo imnlxtnsdbk, and the 
^ , f „ 4 „ , . .„ , *.. , f 

pwm* wurt fkitmfml tmm th© s&tim mmrvti ; mui tlut erf twwity Hklm *rf 
ffiwirsi tfw of Nrjrfih Unit atmw y!«Mf‘d Wit NfispU 

7W mi SIO, 

*■ lit# l*ff« frmii tti» Iln|A%tt« Uiiw mpwmml t *' ftw enuntry ttf Kmmm 
m ftw wm* 0ii tit© Tfml* \mw tw*» rwiitjtrw! hy tlw Itrltfsft ttimrmmnU 
WItli Wifanf Vi tit©*© wmcitHHrti* wt»tew may t* rim rwiiff. «f t W m wmfo* 
tern* will H hy i«t. Bo not «ut*rtftin may tout* m !§tfi tat 

trttwa© il» vtmrm wlitelt ifwitl ©ftteMfsft frtuwWtfii tta iw tiMNu* 

Ini fifiltii mu wMto lit tout iiirrt l# © tmtty ow** tytUmm* 

M*» ttat wtmmk tft# tymmiwhmf* rf© nr mt % im muhi mmm$ 
tin* mm wiiti tine wit, mi M I# m* Wf#w»* 

* mm td 1'fwtyv Hip! fnp»f W* 
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negotiation to be at an end ; but tlio Commissioners soli¬ 
cited for a delay of a few days, until a reference could be 
mad© to the Court. The delay was granted, but the 
answer was delayed beyond the time proposed, and, 
when it did arrive, was unsatisfactory. The Commis¬ 
sioners then proposed to repair themselves to Khatmandu, 
engaging to return in twelve days with a definite reply. 
They accordingly departed, and rejoined the British 
Agent at Bigauli on the 28th instant, bringing with them 
authority to terminate the negociation on the basis pro¬ 
posed. On the 2nd of December the treaty was duly 
executed ; the Commissioners promising that^ its ratifica¬ 
tion under the red seal, the signet of the Baja of Nepal 
should be delivered in fifteen days. The treaty was rati¬ 
fied by the Ciovcrnor-Ccneral in council on the Oth De¬ 
cember, but the promised ratificathm from Khatmandu 
failed to male its appearance; and in its stead a private 
agent from the 1 logout api^nsctl the ClorklisCommissioners 
ilmb the war-party, headed by Arnar BingThap%prevalcd 
in the councils of Nepal. 1 Another effort wm nrnh to 
procure the wtiflcation of the treaty, and hopes were hold 
anihoriwd by the iiatniefcions of the Oovemor-Oe- 
noml, that* if it were agreed to, its execution would noth© 
rigorously enforced* The emissary of the Hegeni re¬ 
turned to Khatmandu, but no further communication was 
received; and on the 28th of December the two nngocm- 
tom set out also for the Gurkha capital. If could no 
longer bo doubted, that, although the Court of Nopal had 
at first been inallnod to purchase p'neu on any conditions, 
its courage bad been reanimated by the chiefs who had 
returned to the capital from the west, and %it its t«>lmy 
ww now to defer the definitive conclusion of the treaty 
until this season should bo too far advanced for hostilities 
*to be resumed with effect, and the losses and exjs'iMMi of 
iypi ciitnpftign should induce the British (Uh 

Tcmttcnfc to relax in its demands 


i Arnold* mpmntlf tww m 

iWhW tt llif S4 mJa*m H |1i«i 

tEHliSS* fit feM Mmlwd Of rivn m nm trf Ummt md 

Mf mm iittm mm tfeir Mm Ufd WMi# 
tills ttfiiw ttnc llllti# lil#lliWiVKI Wfl# IP#t * 



HOSTILITIES RENEWED. 

As soon as the purpose of the Gorkha Government was 
detected, active preparations were set on foot for a vigor¬ 
ous renewal of hostilities. Upon the abandonment of the 
provinces west of the Kali, by the Gurkhas* the regular 
troops employed in that quarter had been marched to 
their stations, with the exception of small garrisons in the 
principal forts* and the irregulars had been dismissed, 
except the Gorkha battalions* to whom principally the 
defence of the conquered provinces wan entrusted. The 
Gorakhpur and By ran divisions had* however* been held in 
readiness on the frontier* or at Dinapore, in anticipation 
of the possibility of a second campaign; and they were 
quickly collected under Major-General Sir David Oehter- 
lony, 1 who was invested with the chief political m well as 
military authority. The Gurkhas* on their part, strongly 
fortified the passes # by which an army might penetrate 
into the hills* on the route towards Makwaupur, and the 
valley of Nepal, * 

JBy the beginning of February, Sir David Ochterlony 
had taken the field with a force of nearly seventeen thou¬ 
sand men, including three King's regiments. This he 
dispo^pd in four brigades* 2 severally commanded by 
Colonel Kelly, of bfls Majesty's 24ih; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nicolh of the 66th; Licmienani-Oidone! Miller, of the B7th; 
and Lieutenant-! lohmal Burnet* of the Bill M. 1, The first 
was detached to the right* to penetrate by Hariharpur; 
the second to the loft, to enter the hills at Itamnagar; 
General Ochterlony* with the other two brigades* marched 
on the 12th of February, from Simlabasa* through the 
forest to the foot of the Eiohu-koh* or Ohirfa-ffbati paaa* 
formed by the bed of a mountain torrent. Whilst en¬ 
camped at this place* the Gorkha Commissioners arrived 

1 General Ototerleny hid been created a Baronet after the jmrremter of* 
Muhum ; h<‘ had hem gissetteri a Knight Commander of the hath. 

All the wU<0i£$n Merritt# to Walitim were made Conipardotm of the Hath 

* Vhey Wert eompAfted m ftdtewtn 1st brigade itf his Majesty’» i*4th, lit 
battalion Ittfe l,, (UrlaHme of the tod battalion end the Uhminmn h, I. * 
2nd brigade bf Mi Mafe»fyht#dth, bth and 8th grenadier hatteSlww M.fn f« 
btotdtton of th# itit tod ind of the 18tht 3rd hrkiale of bis blth, 

tod btotoltwt of the itth* 2 tod, and totfi M# L * 4th brigade* tod batttooim 
of the 4th, ith* Wl* end Iftth N, t, and jimt of the tm btoutthm of the 30th* 
with detain of aritikry, ptonetrt, and irregular he*m Two other ilnrMens 
were also formedi W at fUtspnr* In Onto, wider Colonel d. KMt#* 
to enter the dithW m toiween the Kail and Htptt rtfiwt the other to 
Gorakhpur, wader S» Wood* Intended m a mmrm M«al 

Papew, m * 
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BOOK IT from Khatmandu; But, instead of the ratified treaty, tliey 
ohaf. in brought repeated demands for territorial concession, and 
a p r0 p 0sa | that the pecuniary compensation should be 
paid to the Raja, not to his otlieeiu As they were 
informed that the ratification of the treaty must precede 
all subordinate arrangements, they shortly left the camp. 

The Ohiria*ghati pass, In addition to its own difficulties, 
wan defended by successive tiers of strong stockades, and 
canid not have been forced by an fttaok in front without 
<lkproportioimie loss. After some delay, another access 
to the mountains mm discovered, and which, although diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous, was undefended. It was, in fact, little 
better than a dark and deep ravine, between lofty and pre¬ 
cipitous banks clothed with trees, whose intermingling 
branches over head excluded the light of day. The Gene¬ 
ral, leaving flic fourth brigade on tho ground, and his 
lento standing, marched at night on the 14th of February, 
with tho third brigade, and wound his way slowly and 
laboriously up the piw% almost in single file; BIr JDavH 
OeMerlofiy marching on foot at the head of the 87th 
regiment* leading the column. After proceeding mmm 
dktaw, the troop emerged Into rnoif open, but bfbken, 
ground, whence they again entered into a water course ; 
this led to the Riot of a steep acclivity, about three 
hundred foot high, up which the advance clambered with 
Uni assistance of the projecting boughs and rocks, 

It was eight In the morning before the advance reached 
thu summit, ami nine at night# before the rear-guard as- 
outidedj the (lay bring spent in getting up the remainder 
of the Hum, wdb a couple of fndebpimm The troops 
marched five miles from iho top of the pmw before they 
found a supply of water, when the brigade halted, while 
tho j dourer a went busily employed in rendering the ascent 
|h»itti«»blo for Iwliui cmithi, ami nioriw, and ammunition, 
which was tho work of Hire# days, 1 On the fourth, iho 
(leiutml tuovmd to lliitwitidii, on tho took of the RapU, 
where hit wm joined by the fourth%rigiide f which tout 
tiiotintoil iliii hills by the Ohirkglint t pass, frotu ilm 

» till iMfiimlm aiwJ puipb’r fl* **ou4i '*m et tit** 

fluent MT leu iUintnU ¥mn» m» fOtotit ty tl«c *e*nu** ut Mmuth tm nt 

Uc UfffMtsi llni, p m, mui Ueiiiiiw^ W#|» * f/oietaiit tf Hi# ilia 
i ??« Wm W* i«»lt % in WS 
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stockades of which the Gorkhas retired when they found BOOK II, 
that the position had been turned. chap. n. 

After making the arrangements necessary for securing - - 

the communications in his rear, General Ochterlony ad- 
vanced, on the 27th of February, to the fortified heights 
of Makwanpur, and encamped on a piece of level ground 
two miles to their south. The town and fort lay to the 
right of the camp: opposite to its loft was the village of 
Sekhar-khatri, held by a*strong detachment of the enemy; 
but they evacuated it on the following morning, and it was 
immediately taken possession of by three companies of 
the 25th N. I. and forty men of the 87th. They were not 
long unmolested. At noon, the Gorkhas returned in 
greater force, and endeavoured to recover the position; 
they drove in the picquets, and fell upon the village with 
great impetuosity ;*but the flank companies of the 87th, 
and the rest of the 25th, having been despatched to rein*** 
forco the post as soon as the firing commenced, arrived in 
tiSae to chock the fury of the assailants. Fresh numbers 
of the enemy poured along the summit of the heights 
from Makwanpur, to the extent of at least two thousand 
men: reinforcement# wore also sent from the camp, of two 
companies of the 87th and the 12th Native corps, and, 
after repeated attacks, the Gorkhas were finally repulsed. 

Although forced to retreat, they fell hack only to a neigh¬ 
bouring eminence, from which they kept up a galling fire, 
until they were dislodged by the bayonets of the 8th N* L 
The action lasted from noon till five o’clock, when it 
became dark. The Nepalese loss was computed at five 
hundred: of the British, forty-five were killed, and one 
hundred and seventy-five wounded . 1 On the folloadng 
day the division was joined by the first brigade, under 
Colon#! Nicoll, who had ascended the mountains by a pass 
on the north of Bamnagar, and marched tip the valley of 
the Rapti without encountering an enemy. 

Th# second brigade commanded by Colonel Kelly, suc¬ 
ceeded In ascending the mountains to the south of the 
fort of IMlhiwpur, by a route which had not been stock- 
aded. Finding the fort unassailable on the quarter by 

i fimlb of tftf mfinmu w klUcA to t§» l?#t mumty m 

the vilify©.—Nepal ntysns»?, atwkiiti mn WW fa magi* wakal 

tjy niiuteasat BUtpp^Mmmkik a# I# f VwmwIi Mfsttefjf, I. Iftf« 
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BOOK lb which ho had advanced, Colonel Kelly moved round to a 
chav* ii village on its west. The approach to the fort was pro- 

-- - — tected by a strong semicircular stockade, with two guns, 

the flanks of which rested on perpendicular rocks. This 
defence was, however, commanded by an eminence at a 
distance of about eight hundred yards, which the Qorkhas 
had neglected to occupy in strength, and which was, there¬ 
fore, carried without much difficulty by a detachment 
under Lieutenant* Colonel O’Hallyr&m The party was 
scarcely in position when it was attacked by a superior 
force, and an obstinate struggle ensued, which continued for 
five hours, when some field-pieces having been carried up 
decided the contest. The Gurkhas fled from their fire; 
and the result seems to have so disheartened the garrison, 
that on the following day the fort was abandoned by the 
commandant, Ranjor Bing Tlmpa, the* chief who had so 
gallantly defended the fijrfc of Jytak in the previous 
campaign, * 

Immediately after the action at Bekhar-khairi, prepay- 
turns wore set on foot for erecting batteries against the 
stockades anti fort of Makwanpur ; but, before they wore 
well o|nmed, operations were arrested by the apprehensions 
of the Government of Nepal The commandant, who was 
the brother of the Regent, sent word to Bir David Ochter* 
lony that Jm had received the ratified treaty from Ids 
court, and requested permission to send an authorised 
agent in charge of it to the British camp. The envoy was 
received accordingly on the 3rd of March; but the treaty 
was not accepted wif limit tho additional stipulation, that 
the cession of territory exacted from Nejml, should com* 
prehond the country comjuered in the actual campaign, 
and the valley of the Raptl The Commissioner and the 
Governor of Mttkw&upur acceded to the conditions, and 
their acquiesccnoc was confirmed by the Raja, IWee 
between the two states was consequently rc-csiahliolied. 

The prineijai! conditions of the treaty have already la wn 
adverted to; but, in their execution* the British fteddeut 
appointed to Khiitmaodti, the Honourable Mr, Gardner, 
was imfhorked to commute the proposed iwiiniiil pensions 
for rmfomthm of a portion of the Tlmi nnifwiwtitiy 
separated from the British tejjmdafy, 11m prn|a#*ial mm 

* Kept t%tmrn, ittih 
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gladly accepted. A line of demarcation generally was 
agreed to, to be determined by subsequent survey ; and a 
considerable tract between the Mi chi and Gandak rivers, 
exclusive of a small space on the Saran frontier, hut com¬ 
prehending Bhotwal, was restored to the Nepalese. A 
treaty was at the same time concluded with the Bikim 
Raja, by which he was guaranteed in the possession of his 
territory on condition of his submitting all disputes be¬ 
tween him and his neighbours of Nepal, to the arbitration 
of the Government of Bengal, joining its troops when 
employed in the mountains, and affording protection and 
encouragement to merchants and traders from the Com¬ 
pany’s territories. On the west of Nopal, the provinces of 
K&maon and Gerhwal, the valleys above the first range of 
hills, and some military posts were annexed to the British 
possessions; while *the potty hill Rajas lying still more to 
the west and north, were mogtly re-established in their 
principalities under the general stipulation of allegiance 
afd subordination to the British authority. The Itaja of 
Nepal died shortly after the close of hostilities, and was 
succeeded by an infant son. The regency continued in 
the Minds of Bhin^ sen Thapa, and the event occasioned 
no change in the relations established between the two 
Courts; which, although no cordiality has been nmnb 
fested by the Nepal Government, has ever since continued 
undisturbed. 

Thus terminated a war which presented many features 
of a novel aspect, and which in its outset threatened to 
tarnish the splendour of the British military character in 
India. The causes of disappointment rested, In some 
oases, with the commanders of the several divisions, who, 
alarmed by discomfiture brought cm by precipitation, or 
by injudicious arrangements, fell into Urn error of exugge* 
rating the resources of the enemy, and, with tlm oxcepibff 
of Sir David Ochtcrlony, distrusted their ability to cope 
with the Nepalese. In some respects, aDo, tlm Native 
troops MW to maintain their reputation. U uncustomed 
to a country the broken surface of which often rendered 
it impossible for them to observe the compact order on 
which they h&d been trained to rely for slpport, and 
startled by the mutual $mge of the Gurkhas* who* lie 
the Highlanders of North Britain, rushed* alter firing their 
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BOOK II. matchlocks, sword in hand, and in fierce though disorderly 
ciur. xi* masses, upon the ranks of their adversaries, they exhibited, 

---— in some of the early actions, a want of steadiness which 

1815. proved fatal to themselves, and embarrassing to their 
leaders. With experience came a juster appreciation of 
their own strength, and of that of their opponents; and 
on tire heights of Malatm and Makwanpur, the Sipahis 
gallantly redeemed their reputation. 

The occurrence of hostilities so immediately after the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, and the diversion to 
military expenditure of the funds with which many of 
the members of the Court of Directors had confidently 
expected that the competition to which the Company’s 
trade was now exposed might bo advantageously encoun¬ 
tered,' 1 produced in the Court a strong fooling of opposition 
to the war, anti induced a considerable and influential 
party to deny its necessity, ? and to condemn the mode in 
which if had boon conducted. Wo may pans© to consider 
briefly bow far they wore warranted in their conclusion#, 
The cncroaohmonts of the Nepalese wore not the sudden 
growth of a recently awakened spirit of presumption, or a 

# 

i In tV the flmtrfc, of tfi# ISOi OHotef* UtlMH*? wplt«j— « We 

flnrt, with miwrMluii the of the Neptlmt war are m riroiiifly 

felt in ytnu* ftnamori department, m to Inclms tlw *w»n»lwii»i#fi tlmt tlw ai* 
v*uui*«i to he Vued tor our Sur<»{*oan investment will b» red need. to * v« ry 
amril Mtm Indeed, ... if the irimnew for the investment are to tm 
withheld, the riles nt tbii houw for Indium go«H will foot* tm timngbi tit * 
Hand, in which i aw, not only will th« ojtmtioni of onr home fluuutuot Pi 
impeded, hut ft will rim involve the Impossibility of our holm# able to afford to 
India the ftWHttuu'e* in the event of the eouthmamus of warfare, whleh wimh! 
ho m wvmmty* awl wlmd* we should l*e an dmirwti to fttrnlrio**' -Nepal 
Fallen, 1MK. Tin* nwenrity of ntiwlym# funds fbitu homo win tittle likely to 
arli«% unliwi those whleh wens available lor pilttlml tffolmrMtottmtti wre 
riwnVd In the purchase of eomnimdri himtmenta. 

s f i he Court of Wrertow rxfjrfwd a eoutoleofc hopi that, 4* m the mttft of 
the Iwal Inquiries tori Mithfied you of tv (towpitny*# rifrtit to lit** dlsputiM 
lands, the ClovitromwU of Nopal would yield to four »ppiriifl«n tor tl» wr* 
render of those UtuR without yottt* heln# itmwr the «mw‘oty of toiiiuij 
jsmmwtfa to mow tVlaed letter to IVigrif Nepal Ml 

Til# win taMttt upon a wry I«4irurri# kttftwH’ftftf* «f the temper of 

th# (farHta Gowniftieftt, uitil tlw wm*dty of hiwiiM »mm«w to awn wm 
by the ftottrl In a »tln]wtoh, dated Wilt •Inly# tol I, IV nm nifty 
of th» war v« fUrtVr dmowtmtod f*y I,writ Hurting* In * letter hi the 
dfiftiwirii | mol, w thews h« was |iteilgo#to#il«?tt«lfo wum by $V 

Ynmumre* of bf*f pmleefuowr. Tint ritematlff of iuwtiiiiV w** IV t*f 

l 4 m\ MW I/vr*I Moira, iilmnmx **In thi* Mato I found thhupo I wftfitfjf 
had mi option i I migt# ihrhik from tlw tVdar»fto?t nliyhted to Ijmi IftiuH 
tfityttoiwiy of tlm Commny, m*riMw tm of our mHmu+ 

muI »tri»fij« tm riiamrifr of our wiwumwi, or I tttfl to m I tip to tt# «o 
gtifflmMXiU Vfitieriltoil to itie, and to reprove H»e trrfm*® «f #si litoriUhh* 
nolghtoitm That l should haw ehosten IV latter ultenttiSw will hardly uSteii 
grmud tor e^urmre.*" Nofail rafter## lilt, 
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transitory ebullition of overweening pride. They were BOOK II. 
the deliberate and progressive crop of a long series of chap. ii. 

years, and had not even yet attained their fall develop- -- 

ment. They were the result of a uniform and consistent 
design against the integrity of the Company’s dominions. 

They had been long leniently dealt with ; calm expostula¬ 
tions and menacing remonstrances had been tried re¬ 
peatedly; and, finally, an amicable adjustment by an 
appeal to evidence and proofs of various kinds, had boon 
attempted, hut all conciliatory measures had been tried in 
vain. Aggressions were committed almost in tins presence 
of the Commissioners professing to conduct a friendly 
and impartial investigation, and promises to abide by their 
decision were evaded or disregarded. It was evident that 
forbearance only gave audacity to insult, and boldness to 
usurpation ; and th^ only questions that remained for con¬ 
sideration were, the relinquishment of the disputed lands, 
or the assertion of the right tfl them by arms. 

•All history records the impolicy of yielding to the 
demands of barbarians. Concession invariably inspires 
them with presumption, and stimulates them to fresh 
exactions. It would have bean contrary to all experience 
to have relied upoif the pacific effects of giving way to the 
pretensions of Nepal, to have expected that the Court of 
Khatmandu would have been soothed Into moderation by 
acquiescence in Its claims. Such an expectation was in 
an especial manner unwarranted by the known character 
of the Gorkha Government, whoso whole policy for half 
a century had been the extension of their possessions, and 
who were confirmed in their notions of the wisdom of 
their policy, by the success with which it had been almost 
invariably pursued. It might have been thought likely 
that they would nevertheless have paused before they 
provoked the enmity of a power so superior as the British 
to the unwarlike and disunited principalities over which 
they had triumphed; but an accurate comparison of re¬ 
sources, and approbation of means, were scarcely to bo 
expected from a cabinet so imperfectly instructed m that 
of Khatmandu in the circumstances of its neighbour so 
strongly impeded by personal Interests, and so deeply 
swayed by arttgano^and passion. We have mm that the 
war-party anticipated little more pet! from hostilities 
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with the British, than with a petty Raja of the hills; and 
that, confiding in their past fortunes, the courage of their 
troops, and the strength of their country, they entertained 
no doubt of keeping their antagonist at hay until ho 
should he weary of the contest. Nor did they depend 
solely upon their own means of resistance. They calcu¬ 
lated upon the co-operation of still more powerful allies; 
and, endeavouring to interest Itanjit Sing, Hindhia, the 
Raja of Bhurtpur, Mir Khan, and even the Pindaria, in 
their quarrel, 1 they sanguinely anticipated that the reverses 
experienced by the British arms would bo the signal for a 
general rising of the Princes of Hindustan, 3 The crisis 
was not altogether impossible ; and a continued repetition 
of the disasters of the first campaign might have seriously 
compromised the peace and security of the British empire 
in India, * 

A danger of a hm formidable nature presented itself in 
the interposition of the Government of China, to which 
the Court of Khatmandu had earnestly apjamkcl at In 
early period of the war, ascribing its origin to the refusal 
to give » passage through Nepal to a British force intended 
to tele pfmomm of hum The C kiunt of Pokui, idfloiigh 
suspecting the truth of the story/ appear# to have boon 
seriously alarmed; and troops wore diMpitohed to reinforce 
those stationed in Tibet i a considerable body was unaum* 
bled at Digarcld, and moved towards the frontier; but 
as Its advance occurred no sooner than August, iHlff* 
hostilities wore at an end. Explanation# had also Immi 

* A iitlftdo# wiw 41%# *wn»t, In the twvlimin# t»f toW* fry btmwMmtf* Aftt. 

Ill* dmth, wlmdi Iiiipj«w4 III llt« wlf foirt id’ tl»«* )iw» frtif «i wt f« fit# 
at tivlty of thf’m totrijiu#*, titty wf*r« mi mtfitidy by III# 

court i it ttntU t)u *ImmUUm «»»* of tlw* Ilwdirl war "Ms 

a Vrwfit tw« obtained by the fa«wi®itt «fc ttwettor ttwf tttw wwrd pm^m 
IjwI law* aridrewtt by to# «Wivw of t#p1, To Him!Wit mmittnlnnmtttt 
wmh (togmCMh !m&<m fmm P*w4«r Kfuttt# tta» liruWrl* to ftitiftlito, writ 
WtarM, mmtkwton% Uw» mmW tetiteotfet Hlrgtijm —MS. 

A Vallb by itwnr to ifiitjn to my kfirto ft# m* 

t»«i,t§rt«t to jflito# tli« tort «f Mftbkitti It* Urn Immh I to pftmmi tlm$ ilm 
Mmm irtiir t fit* Mttomt#, ««t It# IWttfkt, #ti tm4y it* n» m »<$mm 
tliftf townl m fit# fflfeti cWmWtt»|owi»f fit# * fruit{in*, ifwija it m to* Mow# 
to I# mmicIU hy %tmm mmrUm% iwl tatonwt town ilw offer*wi.wir *♦» Mi# if«t 
tb# {torktut* wtiwt hunt pwmtl ttyicr*, A.*#, Tf«f ■* **#* *4 tit# 

Matlv# Primes looked mixtotutly to Urn twttwtt t#f tii» war,md feiSfi *tp,ik II 
tmtm of todwg et»Wwl to rmtst tft# irllMt ptwtr to Um r?t!!t4»» miiMt mm #1 
tlift time wrwtfia* mm wtobtNMfl by wtor*i»rW 4 t 

between Mntiim md tit# Oorkim (Ummtmm mm toon#to»d, 

* A tettof to<*» the flimrfMfirrit of Tflln ttlmbt »l t “to yuut Im 

If tlm tti«» tMy %U ill odtor; if fit# Uif 

eisuiiry tdifdl tot »w#rt demh'* 
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exchanged hvt\u *m th« aatborifi? * and fie* * bv II*>f *K II 

vernordietmnd, wInch fumLdmd the thrum*' whh 4 p- 4 on» riiA»*.u* 

able plea fur likcouiiiiiiiiig tlicir Iw^f ik i wheat h Tf«y 

adopted Hu* cniirm‘ of venting their tlkpka^ift# upon 
their allied, and treated the Nepal mi emnv* »'ii* to tli^lr 
aiiiiip, with grout indignity. 3 Their «#rorl«wii*g deiimi* 

Hour tiimfed tho apptvlioi mi# tin of the t 'omt of fCtiak 
nmndfi, who wortt gild to deprecate the anger of file 
Emperor by a pimiteutia^mfodoit to IVkin. 

To return, however, to the eornddemf ion of the g«wi*rol 
* question : Admitting that war wan iiitnibibl#*, it \mumm a 
subject of queittoit whether it wm jndhioudy carried on* 

The coiupwiitive iiiurits of a dofetwm* or olfhn »ive ynli’iit 
hm® &imdy been entwidomd; and it lm% brcti attempted 
to ifliow that tho latter tlm itiliiiufti;^ a iuid «vo»d* 

ed the moonveiiieiiceii of the former, ami wai iikne libely 
to load to a speedy tw'inmi*Uoi| of the dmpnte** hot,ween 
tins two powers. ft In only ueet\Mairy hero b*nb wins that 
prifttioid demountration whs afforded of the futility of fIm 
defensive plan, by the iter tad »n'«mrrm *• * on f }m fiotdrr 

* "fl» 0 iltr 4 P <Wmn mSor Ik > hh'f t *1 fo s * m? ( ? »»*% ♦* , v. 

atllwi #t £1# , of tMiffott* sip! Up 1 m> On ? c Sf t ,<* I' ,u s ‘ » p f m n ! 

fiy Ills twr*o|«rt«lrHoi UjM tip Unu u m »#•,i 1 <J e '5 o |s, io » <*,?** <* 

m lltfi fottifll'f/ 41 til** tt <|’*r 4 of fir t mi/S, Sj* o * t *r« 'p > »*%t ** vr*.** 4 b» 
tltifif »fe Up «f lit* Hi if '* 0 * * h 3 j 4 1 < n *' w»* ft< 

tteft tlwt Jeff »fa?iKiw*«i # V^toJ In %u ** I im. o * * 1 aor *»f rii 

Wi»wi|tP»rej tmt tps fit# liiik, from ta* ? ion|ti n«4 no up 404 im 

lltfvwlty ef fit*" *onr tninof > m 

til of III# of tt&mUMn, ; ««r U 

wtwtfl ttff m4 #«♦ #otif»l frri wrf mn* It o!4f^4 0 * %* »n ** laffni ft>o* 

BliKltoffi 4ffMt»K* Vnolr. 1 0 llrfA it *#m fsp|rft* 4, tlml * Hi %*►#« »#i u# rf 

nwit# iltlitfwl iiwrf^i^lft wr4rt t»* mti tl 

m$ imim qmtwh tt»t Im *mmwimit hf llir t• 

a imiImiwm j, i»tt tt»ivtf um iwi|#twt iw non# affwinf *« 
iittit r mt ftf% fwrt t*» •! ffwt ^ffii mmn flw 

4tpA% flit Vwlr m tint «l m ft# of 4 I*## ** So 11 * niftr» 

nm^t I* tttm twn\ It m% «a tt*#* «wf»i« <tf fii^ Umtn ?4 l*nin# le 4>fnWt Hirif 
#fRw» f» iirntiii Unm%% m tti#* Hrnmn »if **m*i»i NOiw ftp thm m 
tkmmttt* TM# wmp ti*e wilyMtliwwi $» ftp Unmpm %'» rzumumumt 

iWbfiiii«#§ff»f!U#t# twi moil Utw.wktWwpKn ttr n »i ^»**» mi* 

«f Min #41 ItW *»tl ## ttw* w#f, 11» t f*f » uh #**■. #t #« 

IW#»r*l» p« iwflm If 1 * o* 4 # menom. m 

It ttal It4l kjtM iff n\mn M^ntn w»r# tetfo 
litii|#r*t* M w Aim tfiump, I 

* lit til* it§f#p#llw *IP* tli^Ttil«w^ Mlhmlh* ft Ur t %'r r *i #*4,f 4 

Ilf tin* tihm>**&$%% t4md#t m& wfetl i# di* 

mwnmt f*m twm*w#¥ It# famwt ¥ I whw*4^ 

i¥f# f 4ftf» immkf #4 /?, Ite 

wm HftMfcfcfii ttimff*/# mt#m, ** tmh* ’%#»! 

mtk 4 mmtt ** mm sm • r *ml In? vkmwi imf mtf mfVk4 

tfii Plmimtmm tli#f M % mi Imh* mm mm m0$* 

kiitt tt it# t^l '«iitr4 t*i tir t44»i# m favmMmt* 

Urny wall I mm Iwani a mmi %%m nm M?i0* ^UU Wm% 
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BOOK II. of Satan and Gorakhpur. With, two large armies, those of 

chap, 11* General Wcod and General Marley, in the field, but acting 
on the defensive, the Gorkhas ravaged the borders almost 
| n ejgRt 0 f them with impunity; and no more efficacious 
arrangement for the protection of the Company’s subjects 
could be devised than driving them into the interior, be¬ 
yond the reach of the enemy, leaving their fields and 
homes to the spoiler. No such injury or Insult was suffer¬ 
ed where the British armies carried on the war within the 
confines of Nepal. 

The objections to the advance of a concentrated British < 
force, In preference to assailing the Gorkha line at different 
points, have also been adverted to. Testimony to its ju¬ 
diciousness was borne by the best authority,—the Govern¬ 
ment of Nepal. The Raja expressed his fears that the 
British would endeavour to obtain a# footing in the centre 
of his country, in which case both extremities would be 
thrown into disorder. 1 this was the main object of the 
first campaign ; and although itff complete executionewas 
disappointed by the unfortunate failure before Kalanga, 
yet the extremities of the Gorkha state were disordered: 
the east was kept in a state of alarm by the demonstra¬ 
tions of the British divisions; In the Vest the best generals 
and troops of Nepal were hemmed in, and finally overpow¬ 
ered ; and a secure footing was obtained with little diffi¬ 
culty in the centre by the occupation of Kamaon. 
Although, therefore, the instruments employed by the 
Governor-General were not in all cases of the most perfect 
description, yet it could not be said that his plans failed 
because they wore radically defective; as in truth, al¬ 
though their success was delayed, they <pd eventually 
succeed,—and succeeded, too, in a single campaign; for 
when the renewal of hostilities was provoked by the vacil¬ 
lation bf the cabinet of Khatmandu, the whole of the 
<3kriMk* conquests and the disputed territories were in the 
hands of theBritish, and little accession to their conquests 
was claimed or sought for when pdfene was at last estab¬ 
lished. 

Whatever doubts might have been entertained by the 
authorities In England of the necessity of the war, or the 
wisdom with which it was conducted, they were finally 

1 Nep. Fapera, 633. 
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dissipated by tin* rJi» of the printed, rnanamoo mo- Rnftf% fl» 

lutions of tli© Courts of Dim*! ora awl Proprk Mra tr * g- nnt*. n 
nisod the prudttwo, energy, and ability of tin Conum *r* **-——~ 
General, conibiwMl with % judicious appli «d irat of the % 

rmourmn of the Company, lit pltummg nud dhynfsmr tin 
operations of the kit* war alumni the NVpnlnM TIianM 
were also voted to Hir I>avitl Orhferlouy an t Un» offWen 
and mon engaged in the war. To flit* honours conferred 
upon General CMifoiiouy by flio Prims* ll«%o»n?» Urn Com¬ 
pany added a pension off thousand a year. Tin? Kiri of 
Moira was elevated to the rank and title of Marcum of 
Mailings, 

Although the territory aoijulml by the Brit Mi Govern¬ 
ment w»H mil of grout exit lit or fiimnekd v?dm% yet few 
tUKtesnions have Loon obtained of deeper hdrir *t, or greater 
prospective Im|a)iti4pc«* The territories art mil h appro* 
priatod, or those field under British auUmiify by the 
dependent hill UitjnM, have gtvf«i to Hdfldi India f.tm 
command of an unpenetrable barrier on tin* nortJi» an I of 
a path 1401*0,5.1 the loffhnt mountain * iif fin’ nM WinM to 
the regions of Central Aaia. C *«Mnti L'lLr- ?irL?## +nv#i 
have l^ttu udd**d to geography ; and Va*ui»* U U Mir, 

plomi hy Srifniot* in of hrr mo e m r <<« i P < i f 

and most, rare and mojydm iff'frlopijmjt! , TL* » h m ni * 
of nivili/utinn have hern bdmdum d wu«;r f B * i mb in 
halilfniik of Hio mountains, nod tiny have Iren f augM 
tlin value of ifidiisirifrtifi habit % and the *rh/mHge of 
soda! Iiifpmuiwir Hoada have horn nil along the on In? 
of jmicipice* $ hridges mmdiitohd over lor* 

r«nt #§; stations have hum formed whkh Imvo grown into 
towns j and |lw5 stir and activity of Ummn life lnitnlw* 
turtwl the slleww of Ili« lonely fotvrde, amt broken llm 
nlffiitlw of the eternal wtowm Hlill udgffiwr nw 

ill prr^fim Ikiwm m are ttir rorl/; *»f the flmmliya* * 
ttmy Hot wholly miprmlfirUvo i and Huy air Lin vd 
at I«wit % fwlllw falltyM that want only ouHh, ,p«*n to 
tlli of pttm$wMM riiliifiitimi, Umln* a c In* 
tii&t# »ior# uniigtiiikl to iluiti 11**? 

utillry pMm #f Irnlin, and wtiii nymw flirmigii wiiiM* Hi%f 

* 

* ef Ife# ftmtttff WmpfktM% lift? Vy. Wg f s 

tf IMriTifin, l«lti Kiw.1^1#* #*♦#«#Alt #s««f n Um tmmntmm 14 
W* I#itn ! » 4ili MmU t i«I1| l§pll||#r% 
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BOOK II. may freely spread, the descendants of a northern race i 
chap. xx. be able to aggregate and multiply; and if British coloi 

- be ever formed in the East, with a chance of presen 

1815. the moral and physical energies of the parent country 
is to the vales and mountains of the Indian Alps that 
must look for their existence,—it will bo to the Gorl 
war that they will trace their origin. 


CHAPTER III. 

Transactions in Ceylon, — Embassy to the King of Kan 
— Aggressions by his People, — Declaration of War, 
March of Troops and Capture of the Capital .— Mu 
sami made Kuiy .— Force withdrawn .— Major Darn l 
at Kandy ,— Attacked by the Cinf/ukse .— Kandy emu 
ated. — Eui'opetms mivgdercd.— Hostilities continued, 
Suspended. —> Tyranny and Cruelty of the King,— M 1 
and Hatred of his People.***- British Subjects mizM,' 
War resumed . — The Capital again tahm, — The Mi 
captured, deposed, and md Prisoner to Madras,—€e 
Ion subject to Stilish A uthority.—ffhiocrsat DBcontc 
md Rebellion ,— A Pretender to the Throm,— Croat Is 
m both Sides,—Rebels disheartened,—Leaders afresh 
and the Pretender captured. — The Insurrection «j 
pressed.-*-Change of By item. — Affairs of Cutck— IH 
puted Baccession .— General Anarchy.—' Depredations t 
the Oackwads Territories .— Disturbances in Rattmarr 
Suppressed,— Troops ordered into Catch, — Anjar me 
rendered ,— Agreement with the Mao,— Operations again 
the Pirate States .— Intrigues at Bawda,—Dcmrrmccs t 
Hyderabad,—Disorderly Conduct of the Nimm's Sam.** 
Put under MmtmmL—DMurbamm in the City,*— Grit 
ofd Position,— The Prinm sent to Golmtaia,— Dkm 
sUm with the Kami of Code,— Vims of the Gommm 
General— Dmth ofSddat All—Snmmdcd by Ghmlm 
din.—Visit to the Gomrmr^Gmeml at Camipom,^Iom 
to the Company,— Complains of the Resident,— Metfmii 
—Submits fmt Requisitions*— Principles of Jwm 
Intercourse,— The Kawal m Independent Pdmm in M 
own Dominions,—Second Igan,— Redden!$ VlmMmfiw 
of himself — His Removal*—Obmrpatim$,—Iwt$rmi DU 



TRANSACTIONS IN CEYLON. 01 

turbanccs .— IIonse-Tax at Bareifly opposed by the Peo- 
jple. — Tumults.—Troops called in. —The Rioters defeated. 

— Contumacy of great Landholders in the Western Pro¬ 
vinces .— Dayaram of Hatras.—fih el tecs Robbers. — It - 
sists the Authorities. — A Force sent against him.—Hatras 
taken .— Disorders on the South- WesU rn Frontier.-— In¬ 
surrection in Cuttack.' — Causes.—Exccssire Assessments,— 

Sales of Lands. —Corruption of Authorities,—Oppression 
of the People .— General Rising.— First Successes of the 
Insurgents .— Puri taken by them.—• PerocereCommis¬ 
sioners appointed.—Special Commission.— ('attack trim- 
quillised. 

T HE successful termination of the war with Nopal, BOOK II, 
enabled the Government of India to prepare for a chap. in. 

contest of a still mouo formidable description, with im- ..— 

proved resources, and augmented reputation : but before 
we describe the occurrences whkfii then took place, it will 
be convenient to notice the transactions of foreign and 
domestic interest which originated in the intervening 
period, and were unconnected with the events of the 
Pindar km d Mali rat ia war. 

Ceylon, although a'lcpondonoy of the Grown, and miaf 
footed by the political circumstances of the Indian conti¬ 
nent, may yet be considered, from its geographical 
position and the general analogy of its connexion with 
Great Britain, as a part of the British Indian Em pin*, ami 
some notice of the transactions of which it mm at thk 
time the scene, may therefore be consistently offered Thu 
island, first colonised by the Portuguese, and 
by the Dutch* was finally taken from the latter, m identi¬ 
fied with the Republic of Prance, in 1700, by an expedi¬ 
tion fitted out from Madras, and was for a short interval 
subject to the government of Port Bk George, In vj?m 
It was annexed to the colonial dominions of the British 
Crown, and the Hon, Frederick North was nominated Go¬ 
vernor on th* part M Great Britain, The mtilmiumfs 
which were 0ms transferred extended along the sea coast, 
forming a narrow belt round the centre of %\m Island, 
whore native princes continued to rule over thifitMnniiiilM 
of an ancient klngdwn, whose origin mm iratmbk 

i f * 
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BOOK. IX. through credible records, for above two thousand years. 1 
chap. in. Deprived of a valuable portion of their ancestral domains 

*- “ by races which they despised as barbarians while they 

1815. hated them as conquerors, the kings of Kandy had been 
almost always at variance with their European neighbours, 
and had been principally protected against their military 
superiority by the deadly atmosphere of the forests which 
interposed an impenetrable rampart between the interior 
of the island and the coast. The last but one of these 
princes co-operated with the English in their attack upon # 
the maritime provinces held by the Dutch, in expectation * 
of advantages which were never realised. He died shortly 
after the establishment of the British power. Leaving no 
children, he was succeeded by tbo son of a sister of one 
of his queens, who was elected to the throne by the head 
minister, or Adigar, with the acquiescence of the other 
chief officers of the states the priests of Buddha, and the 
people, 2 

Shortly after the accession of the new Sovereign ihlffie 
beginning of 1800, the Governor of Ceylon deputed the 
commanding officer of the troops on the island, General 
Macdowal, on an embassy to the court of Kandy. The 
avowed purpose of the mission was the establishment of 
a friendly intercourse with the’King; but there were 
objects, also, of a political nature, the precise purport of 
which does not appear, but which seem to have been based 
upon an imitation of the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment/and to have had in view the formation of a subsidiary 
alliance in Ceylon* In order to fulfil this project, advantage 
was to be taken of the intrigues which agitated the Kan- 
dian Court. The Minister who had raised the Sovereign 
to his present rank, is said thus early to have plotted his 
^ deposal, and the usurpation of his crown. For the accom¬ 
plishment of his treacherous designs, he sought the 
assistance of the British Government, and although his 
overtures were at first rejected, was admitted to a 
conference with the Governor’s Secretary, and the mission 

1 $e© Tumour’s Translation of the Mahawunso,—a Buddhist ObronjMe of 
Ceylon, and various tracts by the same eminent Bali scholar In the dotmud of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Ceylon Almanack. 

9 Davy, .DO; also Tumour*® Kpitonus of the History of Ceylon. The new 
King. Sri Wikrama Rujaslngh, ascencieoxhe throne In 1798, Adigar to a pro¬ 
vincial corruption of the Sanscrit word Adhihdra, a superbttendMt. 
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to Kandy was the result. To elude the arts of the Aillgar BOOK II. 
and place the King, with his own consent, m security, are chap. hi. 
declared to have been the chief objects proposed: but — — 
the security intended was to be provided for by the re- 
naoval of the King to Colombo j and while his person 
was safe in British keeping, the real power was to he 
exercised by the Governor of Ceylon, through the agency 
of the faithless Adigar . 1 That these designs could not be 
accomplished without a <Jjisplay of force, was manifested 
by the equipment of the mission, the strength and quality 
•of which denoted hostile, rather than friendly intentions.® 

Whatever might have been the real objects of the plot, 
it was frustrated by the timidity and suspicion apparently 
of both the Minister and the King. Although met on the 
frontier by the Minister, the troops were made to advance 
by a circumscribed and difficult route i every step of their 
progress was watched with extreme jealousy; no com** 
muni cation with the country was permitted ; and finally 
the greater part were obliged to halt, and General Mac* 
dowall proceeded to Kandy with a much less numerous, 
but a more appropriate, retinue, lie wim received with 
civility,«but without ^cordiality ; Ids audiences were few 
and formal; and ho returned to Colombo without having 
made any progress in the purposes of his mission, nvtvt, 
or avowed. On the contrary, the proceedings of the 
British Government scorn to have excited flic suspicion 
and ill-will of both the King and the Adigar, and to have 

* According to Clurdirwr* the chief Adlpr,to whom II*# King owed bi« #ftm* 
tion, watt platting against Ms power mi M# lift*, «td had ttidwatinul m 
persuade the Kngitah Cftjvemnmit to mini In deponing hint. Apparently* th# 
only dtffhadty wi» that of ftndlntr a pretext, m the wtfng Bmwuuy to tha 
Government declared to the Adlgitr, that H tiw* Ummwr would mwr evtiffttit 
to depose a prince who hud not mad# any mgosmim tin Him. Tim Adifitr llt#n 
ASkm wMt would bo considered an aggression, and whether an invmkm of if» 

Btftbtfi territories by the Kandhma would not romu water that ile*rrip» 
tlbn/’ Infhrrlttg that tlw King’s life was in danger, it mm ctetmainrfl to Minin 
the Art§ of the Adigar by a more perftwt knowledge of tlw Court, and to **itd 
Qmmm Maedewau with a sufMeat fmm to Maintain his Majwrty'* imtepaii* 
dene#. It Was at tit# mtm time proposed, that If the ling Miould approve of 
it, h# should transport his pernpa and Mi Ooart, for gieamr satoty, into ft## 

British ttrrftotti#, there to enjoy his royal rights, and depute to mint* Talawrf 
(Ms trefehMftw Mteflterl the «#rdt» of hi# power in Kandy ; also that a 
British subsidiary Ibrtf AonM be maintained there, at id a. atritteJm twlrmMft* 
cation for its expense gkm by the Kandhtn ftovernmont either In land m 
prodttre.—Cordiri0fa milM, II. lift. Notable expedients for mmtaMm the 
King’s royal righto and mapmiatm I 

* The ambassadors suit eottilitdof flm «ttitp*itfr* € lit# Wth fvftMpiii* m 

many Sipahto, and m awiiy of Malays with tour ttaktofc#**, two howttiwh 
artillery and pto&ewv^Bewlna, Ammt m Ceylon, $m 
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BOOK II. united them against a common enemy ; while an excuse 
chap m. for an appeal to arms seems to have been solicitously 

■- sought for by the British. At length some Cingalese 

1815. traders from the British territories, having been despoiled 
of a parcel of Betel nuts which they had purchased, com¬ 
plained to the Governor. Their case was advocated by 
him with the King ; its truth was admitted, and redress 
was promised but never granted. In the mean time 
reports reached Colombo that the people of the villages 
on the frontier were in training, and practising archery, 
and that active preparations, of a menacing tenor, hut 
rather of a defensive than an offensive character, were in 
progress. Upon these occurrences, Mr. North determined 
to make war upon the King, unless he subscribed to a 
treaty promising compensation for the expenses of mili¬ 
tary equipments, and the plunder of the Betel nuts; to 
permit the formation of a military road from Colombo to 
Trincomalee, and suffer Cinnamon peelers and wood cutters 
to follow their calling in the Kandyan districts, litres 
intimated at the same time, that the aggressions which 
had been perpetrated, had left the Governor at perfect 
liberty to recognise «a»d support the claims whiph any 
other Prince of the family of the Sit* might form to the 
diadem worn by his Kandyan Majesty d The intimation 
was not likely to conciliate his accession to a friendly 
convention, and was replied to hy predatory incursions 
into the British frontier, and the plunder and murder of 
its subjects. To repress and avenge these injuries, a force 
under General Macdowall was despatched from Colombo, 
and another under Colonel Barbut from Trincomalee. The 
two divisions encountering no serious opposition on their 
march, met on the Mahavali-ganga, three miles from 
Kandy, and on the 21st of February entered the capital 
^ The town, which wm completely deserted, had been sot 
on fir# by the inhabitants, but the fiames were speedily 
extinguished, and Kandy was in the occupation of the 
British. 

As the reigning monarch had been so little sensible of 
the benefits to be derived from the British alliance, a more 
tractable aovereign was brought forward in the poison of 

* Proclamation t»y the Governor of Ceylon*Jan. ‘iOth, ISOS, nine litter W 
the Xing.—Papen prt»t»0 for FarhaMM*t* 5th April, 1#04. 
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Mutu-sami, a brother of the late Queen, ami a competitor RooK II. 
for the tbrono, who had been obliged to seek refuge in the oiiac. in. 

colon/. A treat/ was concluded with him, by which ho --— 

ceded certain districts and immunities, and In requital bM.*. 
was acknowledged as monarch of Kandy, and promised, 
as long as ho might require it, the aid of an auxiliary 
force. Mutu-sami was cinducted to iho capital, where 
ho arrived on the 4th of March, lie brought no accession 
of strength, as the peoples were either afraid or didndhied 
to support las cause ; and hence perhaps its sudden aban¬ 
donment by the Governor, u ho presently afterwards engage* I 
to invest the Adigar with regal uuihoritv, on condition of 
Ins delivering up his master, assigning a pension fo Mutu- 
i ami, and making iho same cessions winch that unfortunate 
Ihmce had consented to grant, 1 

After a short stay*at Kandy, during which several okir- 
inlshes took place with iho (higale.se, mvariably to their 
•disadvantage, but without any decisive rcMilfs, the pre\c- 
loiwo of jungle-fever, general od by the pwdi lenll d vapouru 
of the surrounding forests, to whirls ninny of fin* mm 
and officers fell victims, compelled the retirement of fb» 
greakw part of the survivors , and, finally, Mm pro,',*Wi<*n 
h>l Kandy, and of Kfufu-nHiui, wns c uioigncd to M.tj'e 
Davie, with a body of oOO Malays mid sioo Kurnpe.mo of 
iho U)th regiment,—flic latter sditionf meapat dated for 
•duty by sickness, and the former speedily Iliimnol by 
frequent desertions, In this Mute, they were attacked on 
the illth of Juno by the (Jhigidam in immense numbers, 
headed by the Hang and the Adigar, and encouraged by 
their knowledge of the enfeebled state of the gmrimn: 
a sever© coitfiiofc cmnnod, which lasted for seven hours, 
when Major Davie was under the umieoenty of proposing 
a swipensku of hostilities, The propel! wim acceded lo t 
and a wpitulitiion agreed upon, by winch the garrison,* 
accompanied byMufcu-fwtmi, wore to be permitted to retire 
with their arms, on giving up Kimtly anti all military 

1 Purtlsmtenfc&ry CMi&te, T 4th March, l#fM, Ttso tmKA^&mtnt to wot #»«<* 
b‘<mert tty Oorrllfttr* alttmmh In? ofmtroa ttiftt *1 tlite Him* 
the effrontery to curry mi a Uaemtfut thmwtiti of frittMl- 

rtnp, with urn GcHt»Mfter of itm fnittoh tnmm, ami tio urt wm left «uttrted 
«hm might Aiiw w «#le#w (tovenunerit. Tim Willi ttsft 

4ilkar tire tpeeifM f?j»u flit mithii tty ut MhJw iftiwift 

My km, 1 . 25. 

von. in 
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BOOK II. stores. It was promised that the sick, who were incapable 
rn\r. in. of being removed, should be taken care of until they 

--- could be sent to a British settlement. Upon these stipu- 

lations Major Davie evacuated Kandy, and inarched to the 
banks of the Mahavali-ganga, which, being swollen by the 
rains, was no longer fordable: no boats were at hand, and 
the enemy showed himself in force in different quarters. 
On the following day, a mission came from the King, 
demanding that Mutu-sami should be given up, when 
boats would be furnished to th<? English. After some 
hesitation, the demand was complied with. The unhappy 
Prince, with several of his kinsmen, were immediately 
put to death. That his abandonment, and the disgrace 
which it entailed upon the British faith, might have boon 
avoided by a greater display of resolution than was ex¬ 
hibited, is not impossible; but a determination to pre¬ 
serve the Prince at all hazards, oven if it had been 
entertained by the officers^ was little likely to have been 
acquiesced in by the men, consisting almost wholly*of 
Malays, who saw in his surrender their only hope of 
safety. The hope was fallacious, as might have been 
expected from the treachery of the enemy. The#*Kxng 
commanded the destruction of the Vhole party. * The 
Adigar is said to have manifested some reluctance to 
violate the capitulation 5 but at last consented to become 
the instrument of Ills master’s revenge. He prevailed 
upon Major Davie and his officers to accompany him out 
of sight of the men, who were then told that that their 
officers had crossed the river, and that, upon laying down 
their arms, they would be also ferried across to join them. 
Conducted in small parties to the edge of th$ river, at a 
spot where they could not bo seen by their comrades, 
they were successively stabbed, or butchered in various 
ways, and their bodies were thrown into a contiguous 
hollow. At the same time the whole of the sick, a hundred 
and fifty, of whom a hundred and thirty-two wore British 
soldiers, were barbarously put to detfth, the dead and the 
dying having been thrown promiscuously into a pit pre¬ 
pared for the purpose. 1 Most of the officers were also 
murdered, m died shortly afterwards. Major Davie sur¬ 
vived till about 1810, when he dia€ at Kandy, latterly 
unmolested and almost unnotidfed.* 

1 Pttvr’i Ceylon, * Forbes, I,34 lifter** T»?el% $1. SI4 



CRUELTY OF THE KING OF KANDY* 
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The recovory of his capital and the destruction of the iiO<*K II, 
garrison,inspired the Kandyan Monarch with the ambiti on unr.in. 

of expelling the Europeans from the island ; and during ---- 

the remainder of 1803 and the ensuing year, repeated 2 * 1 iJ * 

efforts were made to penetrate into the colony. At first, 
during the exhausted state of the troops, some advantages 
were obtained by the enemy; and on ono occasion they 
penetrated to -within fifteen miles of Colombo, Their 
attempts were, however, repulsed, Item foremen Is were 
sent to the island, 1 and the British became strong enough 
to retaliate. Several spirited incursions were nude info 
the Kandyan territories, which served to check and in¬ 
timidate the enterprises of the enemy. In 180 . 7 , the first 
Adigar acquired additional authority by the indisposition 
of the Kmg; and a cessation of hostilities ensued, which 
was continued by mutual acquiescence, without any express 
armistice, for several years. 8 

Whatever may have been tlfb designs of the Adigar, 

Pilam© Talawe, m his negotiations with the English/lu* 
remained apparently faithful to Ins Sovereign, until the 
King’s tyranny and cruelty taught him fears for his own 
life, He then engaged in open rebellion— was unsuccvH- 
ful — was taken and"bohcadod. Ho was succeeded In his 
office by Ahailapalla, who in his turn incurred wnd 
resented the suspicion and tyranny of the, King. Ho 
instigated a Rebellion in the district of Jaffrngam, over 
which he presided: but his adherents fell from him upon 
the approach of a rival Adigar with the royal and 

he was obliged to fly. Ho found refuge in Colombo ; but 
many of Ids followers were taken anti impaled. Tim 
King’s savage cruelty now surpassed all that can lm ima+ 
ginod of barbarian inhumanity. Among a number of 
persona who were soiled, and put to death with various 
aggravations of suffering, the family iff the fugitive Mi-* 
niater, which had remained in the tyrant’s grasp, wore 
sentenced to execution; the children, one of them an 
infant at the breast, %ore beheaded, the heads wore cant 
into a rice-mortar, and the mother was commanded to 

i In 1804, two re$amh of volantow fttpabli went! ft on* 
levies were also mm in, m Madras district*. A tmtfimnt of <W«'» mm 
formed, and M» Majesty*# Mttt arrived, 

* Cordiaer'i Qeykwa, II* Ml, * 
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BOO K II. pound them with, the pestle, under the threat of being 
cihao. in. disgracefully tortured if she hesitated to obey. To avoid 

-- the disgrace, the wretched mother did lift up the pestle, 

is 15. and let it fall upon her children’s heads. Her own death 
was an act of mercy. She, her sister-in-law, and some 
other females, were immediately afterwards drowned. 
These atrocities struck even the Kandyans with horror; 
and for two days the whole city was filled with mourning 
and lamentation, and observed a period of public fasting 
and humiliation. The King’s ferocity was insatiable: 
executions were incessant, no persons were secure, and 
oven the Chief Priest of Buddha, a man of great learning 
and benevolence, fell a victim to the tyrant’s thirst for 
blood. A general sentiment of fear and detestation pci- 
vadod both chiefs and people, and the whole country was 
ripe for revolt. » 

The urgent representations of Ahatlapalla, and a know¬ 
ledge of the state of public feeling m the Kandyan pro¬ 
vinces, induced the Governor, Sir Robert Urownrigg, 4o 
prepare for a war, which was certain to occur, in couac- 
ffuimeo of the disorders on the frontier, and the insane 
fury of the King. Occasion soon arose: some merchants, 
subjects of the British Government,'* Dueling to Karnly, 
were sowed by the King’s orders as spins, and so cruelly 
mutilated that most of them died t and about the mum 
time a party of Kandyans ravaged the villages on the 
British boundary. Tim Governor immediately declared 
war against the King, anti sent a body of troops into hm 
country. 1 They were joined by tho principal chiefs and 
the people!, and advanced, without meeting an enemy, to 
the capital. They arrived there on the Mill yf February, 
On ilio 18th, the King, who had attempted to Ity, was 
taken and brought in by a party of At mikpal la’s followers/ 
On the 2nd of March he was formally deposed, 1 and Uio 
alligiwioe of tho Kandyans was transferred to tin Brtfbtli 
Crown. Vlkrama Raja Hinglm wan mint a captive to Wb 
lore, whore ho died in *1 am wry, i8b2. # 

i lYwlJwimtinsi, 101U 4nn„ In 1.1, An. .Tmmml, Mt * Htl AmmhI ©? in# 
Wai'm handy. i*arl 17tti Muy, HIS. 

a Nitmao<*#rf Kwiifh In c'nvlwt. 

,1 m* a cmiwmloit tnmU* h turn* t!t»» oHvw nnrM i »o*»m mi iiw jwn ti 111#* 
Id up ‘ a t Ui,Mt UHHin, and tie* 441i,itir* and titlin' etitofft of 

Urn handvan luovttio^, m Udndf <d in ti« of Hie 

lityjfl mini and of tUti ,‘n l Man’ll, IHUh >■ iN'ytort, Ajfeiifii** L 

Hu I, Pnju jh, litis Mti), 1 U'S Kt». 3, 



INSURRECTION IN CEYLON. 


#0 


The change of authority, and the substitution of a now 
and foreign dominion for that of the ancient native riders, 
however acceptable under the influence of popular terror 
and disgust, began to lose their recommendations as soon 
as apprehension was allayed, and the chiefs and people 
were able calmly to consider the character of the revolu¬ 
tion to which they had contributed. The chiefs found 
that their power was diminished and their dignify im¬ 
paired ; the priests felt ^ulignant at the want of revorem o 
shown to them and to their religion : and the people, sym¬ 
pathizing with both, had also grievances of their own to 
complain of, m tho contempt displayed for their customs 
and institutions, and tho disregard manifested for their 
prejudices and feelings by the English functional ion and 
their subordinates. A general rebellion mm the conse¬ 
quence. It broke Otit at the end of in 17. and was headed 
by Kapitipalla, the brothor-h^law of Ahailapalla, who, 
notwithstanding the protection he had received from tho 
Effgitsh, was suspected of having secretly fomented I he 
insurrection, and was consequently arrested. 

In tho beginning of 1818 , most of the Kandyan pro* 
vincof were in armiiagainst the British ; and a pretender 
to tho throne was brought forward m the person of im 
inferior Buddhist priest, who was falsely represented to be 
a member of the royal family. Troops wore sent again* f 
tho insurgents, but for some time with little mmwm ; m 
although they rarely mot with open rmi vtatiee, they wore 
perpetually harassed by the native#, waylaid and cut off 
in detail; and this system of warfare, combined with the 
difficulty of the country, and the imhealthin#s# of this 
climate, inflicted no much lorn and dliooitimgemtnt, that, 
after some months of unavailing exertion, It became it 
question whether the contest should not bo abandoned,* 
'Boinforeements were earnestly applied for from tin* 
Presidencies of Bengal and Madras; ami although tho 
state of affairs on t|je continent of India rendered emu • 
pliance with the requisition inconvenient, yet the urgency 
of the cam compelled the Indian Governments to make an 
effort 'for the purpose; and on© regiment of Bumpmtm 
and several battalions of native troops wer/dtmpatehed 

1 Dr* Davy estimate* the 1#» of it# British gfc #« tfietiisirtif mm» That «f 

the natives at fully ten times that uttmlmn—p, tilt, 
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BOOK II, to Ceylon. Other circumstances contributed to encourage 
chap nr. the Government to persevere: the people of the country 

- had suffered even more severely than the British; theii 

1818 , villages were burnt, their fruit trees cut down, their crops* 
laid waste, and they were driven to the thickets and 
mountains, among the wild tribes in the interior of the 
island. Exposure, hunger, and disease, were equally fatal 
as the sword, which descended heavily upon them in re¬ 
taliation of the cruelty they shoved to stragglers who fell 
into their hands. Equally disheartened by the aspect ol 
affairs, the chiefs quarrelled among themselves. The pre¬ 
tender was disavowed and exposed, and even put in thr 
stocks by one of his former adherents. Three of the 
leaders of the insurrection were taken, — two of them, 
Kapitipalla and Madugalle, were tried and beheaded ; the 
third, the son of Pilaraa Tulawc, was banished to the Mau¬ 
ritius, as were Ahailapalla and several other chiefs of in¬ 
ferior note. With their apprehension, the disturbances 
ceased; for although the pretender escaped and remaifed 
at large until lS20,Ms cause found no supporters, 1 When 
ultimately seized, he was tried and condemned to death, 
bub received a pardon from the Cro’vjn. Upon the^esto- 
ration of tranquillity, various alterations were made in the 
mode of managing the Kandyan provinces calculated to 
conciliate the good will of their inhabitants. The power 
of the Adigars and Dosawes was circumscribed by associ¬ 
ating with them European civilians in the administration 
of justice, and the collection of the revenue. The appoint- 
monfc of head men of the districts was taken from the 
chiefs, and reserved to the Government- All taxes were 
merged into a tax of one-tenth of the product of the rice- 
fields, payable in kind,® Several minor provisions were 
enacted of a similar purport. The immediate effect of 
‘"these arrangements was beneficial j and the people gra¬ 
dually cam® to be reconciled to the altered circumstances 
of their political Condition- 

Returning to the continent of India, wo find that hos- 

* Another event which contributed to the pacification of the MmA wm tt» 
recovery «>f the dulada, or tooth of Buddha, a mmni relic carefully pmmmd 
In the principal temple at Kandy, and occasionally exhibited to the devest. 
According to the supcrafcitloua belief of the people, the pftmmtem of tht* 
tooth cnaurcR fcormufcnty.—See an account of It#«hfMflo*t In Fort#®#, L f#, 

* Proclamation by Sir Robert Brownriftf, 8U£ Nov.» Cmlm, 

App, No. n. 



AFFAIRS OF CUTCH. 


tilities were carried on almost simultaneously with the BOOK II 
Nepal war in a different and distant quarter, in conse- ciur m 

quence of which a political connexion was first established--— 

with the state of Outch. The country had long been the l 4411 
scene of disorder. The authority of its nominal ruler, or 
Kao Eaidhan, had been superseded by that of two adven¬ 
turers,— the one, Hans-raj, a Hindu merchant, the other, 

Fatteh Mohammed, an officer of the Arab mercenaries in 
the service of the Kao. m These two disputed the post of 
Minister, and divided between them the power of the 
Prince. Application had been frequently made by each of 
the competitors for the interference of the British Go¬ 
vernment j but as no advantage appeared likely to result 
from such interposition, it was declined. The quarrel was 
terminated by the death of Hans-raj, the Hindu, in 18-00; 
and his rival, Fatteh Mohammed, continued in possession 
of the office of Minister untiLl813, when his death, mid 
that of the Kao, his master, left affairs even in a more 
tumbled condition than had prevailed during their lives* 

The Kao, under the influence of Fattoh Mohammed, had 
apostatized to the Mohammedan religion ; and left a was, 

Mamfba or Bharm^lji, by a wife of the same faith. The 
Jhareja Rajputs, of whom the Kao was the head, and the 
other military tribes of Uutcfi, disputed Munub&bi succes¬ 
sion, holding him to be illegitimate and an outcast; and 
raised to the throne his cousin Ijdchpaii, or Ludhuba, the 
nephew of the late Kao. 

Hack of the competitors v*m supported by a party niifll* 
ciontly powerful to neutralize the efforts of hte opponents, 
and to prevent the establishment of any mmgnimd au¬ 
thority. The slender control to which the chiefs had ever 
submitted w« annulled, and a general state of anarchy 
prevailed in tho province. No attempt was made to re¬ 
press the disorder, until it became necessary to prevent itS 
effects from extending to the territories, of which the 
defence was a duty imposed on the British Government by 
the terns of its alliance with the (lackwar, Tho peninsula 
of Kattiwar is separated from Gusseiat by tho Ban, mi ex¬ 
tensive tract of low saline land, inundated partially by the 
sea, but at times capable of being traveled. It wan 
crossed at all times %y marauding bands from Wager, tho 
eastern portion of Outch* tho people of which, when the 
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ROOK II, Ran was dry, came over to Katiiwar in strong bodies oi 
chap in. botlx horse and foot, and burnt the villages, carried off tho 

-- 3 — cattle, and murdered the inhabitants. When the sea wm 

Jyl,} ' in, they crossed it in heats, and committed similar depre¬ 
dations. The points of access were too numerous to be 
all sufficiently guarded ; and the movements of the plun¬ 
derers were too sudden and rapid to bo effectively pome 
teractcd by the two troops stationed on the frontier* Re- 
monstrancts and threats wore ah|c unavailing in pi event¬ 
ing the repetition of these inroads, and the people exposed 
to them contemplated abandoning the country ; when it 
was resolved to give them efficient protection by sending, 
a body of troops against Rhoqj, the capital of Cut eh, 
where Rharmal-ji had been established in some degree ffi* 
power by tho acquiescence of the contumacious Jlrnn jor, 
and had been reconciled with his cousin, who a mere 
youth, and who resided also at the capital, fbm BlianmP- 
ji, however, manifested no inclination to endeavour to re¬ 
press the incursions of the Wagar banditti, hut on #k 
contrary, contracted an alliance with their chiefs, imd 
ordered the British native Agent to retire from Bhooj. 

Under the settlement made by Mitjyr Walker m fCntib 
war, tho turbulent Rajputs of that province continued for 
some yearn peaceable and submishive; hut towards the 
year 1814, the intrigues of tho resit wit generated a spirit 
of insubordination, which hurried some of the subordinate 
chiefs into acts of violence and rolxdlioii, The tvm\m of 
tho Gaekwar, sent against thorn, wore defeated, and (Jdmw ) 
East, with part of tho subsidiary force marched against 
the xebek 1 They wore afraid to encounter the British. 
The chief of Juris* one of the mmt mmMomkh, gmm up 
his fort, and tho rest following his example, order win* 
quickly restored. 2 * So easy a suppression of tlw dim 
tehwncos disappointed the policy of the Court of c biffin 
which had despatched a body of Arabs to the aid of tho 
J£hwa# of Juna; and to punish this act of inutility, uh well 
as ©Actually to put a stop to tho^depredations of the 
plunderers from Wagar, Colonel Bast was directed to 


J Jhe fore© 4m hit Majesty'a ITtli light tlrmtHm tm& «!i foot* Th# 
(Bombay) bimmetm regiment, and the flth, 7tii*ftirl «ih s\ with a train at 
artillery, with above three tlwmiatttl of th*r<uekiMr tump% 

* See OorernmeHt Gmtte, dan,, l#i«. 



TREATY* WITH THIS 11 A 0 . 


advance into Dutch; and accordingly eroded the Kan, In lb»oK IK 
December, DU A unn m. 

Tiie firni ofwiratlmm of the British were directed tigaiu,4 -- 

Aiijar, of which Hasan Meya, on© of the »on» of the Life 5 ’ }<% 
minister B&tieh Mohammed, hail possessed himself. On 
the approach of the force, this chief professed to enter¬ 
tain friendly aenlimentH; hut it was* discovered that lie 
had directed the wells and tanks of the neiglihotirhooil to 
ho poisoned, and m punudiment of his treachery batteries 
were opened against the fort. When a practicable breach 
was cllbcted, llasan Moya gave up Anjur and the port of 
Jiinei* on the (lulph of Dutch, one of I is <h*pon tmclofi, 
which were occupied by a detachment of British troops 
Tho force then proceeded towards Bhooj, but was met by 
a paoihe deputation from the Itao, and an agreement was 
concluded, guaranteed by five chiefs, by which tun Kao 
promised to indemnify the parties who had lights in Katfci- 
urn* for the losses suffered from the Wagar banditti, to 
ivnuburno tho British Government the expenses of the 
expedition, to prevent tho edmmisMou of acts of pinny 
and pluncler, and fo receive an agent of the Bombay go 
vernmtnh at Bhooj. m The foil and district of Aujar were 
ceiled in perpetuity, and an animal payment of two lakhs 
of cowries (about 70, i WO rupees') was pledged in the Bri¬ 
tish Government On their putt, they undertook to assist 
tho Bao in reestablishing liw power over those places which 
had been alienated front him by the inmibordiimlion or 
treachery of his o Ulcers, stud to chastise the robbers of 
Whgar and demolish their strongholds. A definitive 
treaty fo this effect was executed on the lflth of #l«m* 
ary, 1<BHD Tins latter niipuktimis were nmm fwtllmri 
Tho officers of tho fluo hastened to relinquish their 
u»ur|m4i<m», and the plundering tribes of Wngnr, retired 
fo tho north to tho great sandy desert of Parkur before 
a British detachment To prevent their return, fin* 
troops of Hit lino worn postal in enmmratding situa- 
tions, Mid the niftimufers were for some time deterred 
from a »|»IIfsoti of their dewtriicUve in mails, 

Having thus restored tranquillity in Dutch, and brought 
tho principality wllltltj the pale of the systeli of sub* 


i Tmtto* wiiii 

mm hfttmrr m m 

m 

mth May, mt% p,». 
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sidiary alliances, Colonel East was directed to take the 
only measure which experience had shown to be effective 
for the final suppression of piracy on the southern coast 
of the Gulph of Cutch, by dispossessing the chiefs of the 
district of Okamandel of their forts and towns, and placing 
them under British authority. Little opposition was 
offered. The fort of Dingi was taken by storm; batteries 
were opened against the sacred city of Dwaraka, but the 
chief surrendered himself before the assault was given, 
and a Sipahi garrison took the place of his Sindhian mer¬ 
cenaries. The Raja of Bate also gave himself up on con¬ 
dition of an adequate provision being made for himself 
and family, and protection being assured to private property 
and the religious establishments on the island. At Wasayo 
a skirmish occurred, in which Nur-ud-dm, a notorious 
pirate and ringleader, was slain,—ait event which materi¬ 
ally accelerated the submission of the district Colonel 
East then proceeded in the beginning of March, to Junar- 
gerh, where order was in like manner restored. •The 
objects of the armament ware thus accomplished, and the 
force returned to cantonments early in May. The district 
of Okamandal was in the following year transferred to the 
Gaekwar* 

The connexion with the Court of Baroda had undergone 
no material alteration. The debts of the Gaekwar, for 
which the British Government had become the guarantee, 
although considerably reduced, had not yet been liqui¬ 
dated, and the incapacity of the Prince still continuing 
undimimshed, the administration of affairs by Fatteh Sing, 
under the general superintend&nc© and control of the 
Resident, remained unaltered, with the express sanction of 
the Court of Director®. 1 The administration had been 
strengthened by the addition of Cangadhar Basin', Colonel 
Walker*® able native assistant, as the associate of Faff eh 
Bing. 

Active intrigues wore kept on foot by a powerful party 
in the Court, for the restoration oAhe discarded minister 
Sifcaram Raoji to power, and every proposal to send him to 

1 Letter to* Bengal, 10th March, ISIS. ° We have no hesitation lit 4#clii?I«g 
that at loose the time of our ceasing to Interfere in the sffinDrs of fltft 

Baroda State should ho extended tcTthe imviod then the rteht shttttld he 
liquidated.” 



DISTURBANCES AT HYDERABAD* 


a distance was successfully resisted, although his removal BOOK 11 
to Bombay was at length consented to. In the mean on ir nu 

time, he had opened secret communications with the -- 

Peshwa, in which the Raja himself was implicated, the l *^ ; * 
consequences of which were fatal to the head of the 
Mahratta state, as will be hereafter described. 

Passing to the Mohammedan allies of the Company, with 
whom the existing relations were unaffected by the subse¬ 
quent hostilities, we fiijd that the friendly intercom so 
with the Court of Hyderabad was threatened with some 
interruption, towards the close of 1815. The Nizam, and 
the minister of his nomination, Munir-ul-Mulk, had alike 
withdrawn from all concern in public affairs, and devoting 
their whole time to low and sensual gratifications, com¬ 
mitted, with sullen in difference, the charge of the state to 
the minister’s nominal deputy, Ohandu Lai, who, dqmnd- 
iug, for his power entirely uj>on British support, wiu 
assiduous in cultivating the good will of the Resident, 

Excluded from offices of credit and activity, the sons of 
the Nizam, abandoned to their own discretion, followed 
the example of the Court, and became notorious only by 
their excesses. The two youngest, Samsam-ud-dowla ;uid 
Miibarik-ud-dowla, distinguished themselves in this out* 
rageous career; and, surrounded by a band of profligate 
retainers prompt to execute whatever their masters en¬ 
joined, those young men filled the city with tumult ?utd 
alarm, and excited the aversion and terror of the pwtmnihlc 
citizens by their contempt for all authority and law. 1 
Repeated representations of the evil consequences of their 
conduct were made by the Resident, and the Nizam was, 
after some time, prevailed upon to direct that they should 
be placed under restraint, and that guards should he sta¬ 
tioned at their dwellings. Captain Hare, with a party of 
the Niam’s regular infantry, was commanded to execute* 
the order; but, on his approach to the palace, ho was 

1 Among other kwltsu *St, they esf&blhhwl a tribunal of their own* In 
which Judgment was avowedly given In favour oft bow who mm% lit«*f»tty 
hphed the Jtt4gW| notWlthstunllng the groimdlestni*'** of th*dr Humis, 1 ho 
rightful owner*, m boa*®* «»& gardimi were Atepirnwnmdi of their pruwriy in 

tyiwlf of any one who €ha#t to jwwrt a claim to them, and ttfeo mm Im^ti 
tlm award of the Fried* and the stsrvlrei of his myrmltbm Tit# Klriiit him* 

«elf and the member* of hi* Anlly wtwt not nafts from their tttwtlimw, and th# 
immunities of the Evident tmr# mveded by the nof-wr# and mrpmkl tmtigM 
tiofi of one of hii servants* 
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BOOK IL received with a heavy fire of matchlocks from the tops of 
< i! ip. nr. the houses, hy which several of his men and Lieutenant 

-Darby, an officer of the Resident’s escort, were killed. The 

party mad© their way, nevertheless, to the palace, and 
blew open the gates, but the resistance they encountered 
from the Prince 7 ® adherents was too formidable to bo over¬ 
come, and Captain Hare deemed it prudent to ,reimit. 
He was reinforced by 100 European and 400 native troops, 
who took up their station for tkp night at the residence of 
the minister. Much alarm was felt by the Nimm and his 
principal courtiers at the advance of the European detach¬ 
ments ; but this subsided when its weakness was known, 
and some of the principal Omras urged tho Nimm to fall 
upon tho Residency, and exterminate its defenders. A 
general ferment pervaded the city, and a popular scmli- 
ment was expressed that Mubarik-md-dowla was alone a 
worthy descendant of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and that if ho w^mld 
hold out he should not want support. The moment wan 
critical. Tho subsidiary force bad been sent InfcfHho 
field, and a small division only remained in cantonments. 
In addition to tho numerous population of Hyderabad, 
there remained in tho neighbourhood ton thousand Patau 
soldiers, whom the minister was engaged in disbanding, 
and who would gladly have joined in any tumult. The 
firmness of tho Nizam, who, on this occasion showed, that 
when roused to action ho did not want ability, and then 
prudence of the Resident prevented a collision. Tho 
Europeans were withdrawn from tho eity-*~no movement 
of the people or of the chiefs ww* sanctioned or encou¬ 
raged, and measures were promptly taken to obtain rein¬ 
forcements. General Dovetou wiua summoned from Akote, 
and troops were also required from Roltari. Although 
Ohandu-Lul wat afraid to press the confinement of the 
* Princes, ih# wm insisted m f and, with sc me 

rthietaace, was acceded to by tho Nimm. The interval 
that elapsed before tho troops could arrive, allowed the 
Princes an opportunity of di$»ftr2hg tho dangerous pre¬ 
dicament in which they stood, and they no longer opposed 
tho Nimnfs pleasure. They were sent off to (loicomk, 
where wore the remains of a palace of the Molaunnwalan 
kings of the country, and an gxtensive fort* Triiiujitflilty 
was restored before tho arrival of the additional ttijop*, 




DISCUSSIONS WITH TUB NAWAR TIZIK 


id their march was eountormanded~an extensive rising BOOK II. 
‘ til© Mohammedans of Hyderabad, headed by the princes, chap. ui. 

* by the Nimm, would at this season have soriouHy —™ 

nb&rrassed the Government of India. HR b 

'The discussions which took place with the Nuwab of 

ude during tho latter yeais of Loi d Minfo's aclmmisfra- 
on have been described. Approving entirely of the 
i aimer in which tho Resident had urged the reforms 
diich the Government of Bengal pressed upon Use Nav,alf., 
doption, one of that nobleman's last acts wan, as we have 
oen, tho expression, in stiong terms, of his dt'komio dims. 
i) uphold the measures and enforce the mamma ndut ion * 
f the Govornor-Gonoral’s representative at the ( 'ourt 
f Lucknow. Nothing seemed to bo loft to the Nawab 
mt to submit, when the arrival of Lord Moira suggested 
he hope that a loss unrelenting policy might be ptiw ued, 
fc was not disappointed. The habits of his past life bed 
flight tho Governor-General to*sympathise with loyally 
n distress: and although ho concurred in the principle < f 
reform, and in the expedience of the particular airauve 
tnent whieh had been devised for the adminldraf mn tto 
Oudc, ko conceived that the Nawah had been iieafcd with 
less deference than v&m duo to his rank, or nan coir uO nl 
with tho iiaturn of tho connection which uiiihnl him with 
the Kitht India Company, He determined, I hen f :e, \a 
adopt a tone of concilia! ion,* and enjoined the Resident to 
refrain from agitating qiiwlioiis of minor consider dim g 
winch, while they led to no important result, could not. 
hdl to excite irritation and dissatisfaction in the mind of 
the Nawab. Finally, perceiving that the Mawab’s eminent 
ami co-opemHou in the propped measures of reform were 
not to bn hoped for; and believing that to insist upon 
their being carried into oslbet without his cordial con- 
currenofy would amount to a dissolution of the existing 0 
relations between the, two niafes, Urn Governor i leneru! 
deteimined to relinquish the specific plan proposed by 
Lord Minify m& eon file tho object of the Government to 

* M»jw Mill* Mtribttl the Hiatige nf wMift tri»k f4it« in til© 

<• 4M%t*S4 of tlm (immmtMnU to jirivatu intitumt# amt ittfrlfCtm »f But? mho * 

kilos wan «gm#4 tm thm% to <#tys« tm tite mtiovnl, for rffwilfet vviti* fy 
Urn Vlatr oflfeml I*kU* of rtijw^, Att %w/ Mt t|Mr If iasi? tun 

noticed m an wept to tm wffetotwn wlttjinit umnton of iii ? nan,*. f 
from tto Iwl f?#m lltn. townc wtottft tor Um it*# u$ lltr 

Proprietor# of India Stock* Jaw* I iff, p, fM, 
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iu>( iKL H. obtaining from the Nawab such measures of reform as lie 
c um\ hi. should himself propose, although of more limited scope 
and efficacy. Compliance with such suggestions* coming 
from the Prince himself, would, his Lordship expected, 
have a beneficial effect, and would prepare the way for 
more advantageous innovations. A letter to this purport 
was addressed to the Hawab Vizir; and for the remainder 
of his life, which was not long protracted, the question 
was at rest. Sadat All died on tljo 11th of July, 1814. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who assumed the desig¬ 
nation of Ghazi-ud-din Hydcr. 1 

The gratitude which was felt by the new Sovereign 
towards Major Baillie, for the prompt and judicious 
arrangements by which upon the demise of Sadat All 
bo had guarded against all risk of opposition 2 3 to the suc¬ 
cession, rendered the Nawab at fiwt amenable to the 
advice of tbo Resident. His Ministers wore chosen upon 
the recommendation of that officer, and as they looked to 
him for support, they were ready to become the instru¬ 
ments of accomplishing Ms wishes. Ho time was lost in 
instituting the revenue reforms which he had so strenu¬ 
ously advocated. The Principality of Oudo was portioned 
out into Zillas and Mahals, and collectors on the part of 
the Government were deputed to the latter, subject to the 
superior authority of the Zilla-dar Nazim, or Lieutenant- 
Governor of the larger district. Arrangements for the 
administration of justice wore also proposed, and an 
attempt was likewise made to introduce an armed police ; 
but the opposition of the villagers to this part of the 
project was so universal and vehement, that its prosecution 
was suspended. The new system of collection was scarcely 
less unpopular, and was far from realising the benefits 
which were expected to result from it. It was, la fact, an 
^injudicious repetition of the mistake committed in the 

i The success with which Sadat AM preheated Ms favourite wojwt of 
amassing wealth, was proved hythe mmmulatod treasure tad in Mia <tar*j 

his hoards amounted to thirteen millions sterhnapthe umimiitMtati of 
yrars.—Oomm. Committee, 11131 Political Evidence of CoL fwilte, 

3 Some had been expected from Sh&ms-wMowlu, the second and ftwaflti 
son of Sadat All, who, during hit father’s life-time, had been nutated tfe# 
.Demity (Nalh) and Representative (JKnlm Kofeam) of the Hawaii, ami to whom 
Sadat Ah had apparently desired to Bequeath M« power. Mo time wm Mteft 
for a party to he formed in Ms favour. To preset jmhswpitifit lie 

was praunded to retire to Benares upon apenslen tern Inrk now. tnutfwttttk 
hy the British ao?emm«nt.—Oude Fapejf, 
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mpany’s territories, that of prematurely forcing upon ROOK II. 
3 people institutions foreign to their habits, strange to < iiai* m. 

sir notions, and repulsive to their feelings. Tzoops *-— 

re still required, therefore, to compel payment of the : * 
renues, and their collection was as uncertain and irre- 
[ar as before; while to the imperfect apprehension of 
3 Nawab the payment of the collectors by a per-centage 
e upon the amount collected, appeared to bo an un- 
lossary and unreasonable deduction from his oWn 
eipts. Ghazi-ud-din, •therefore, soon withdrew hln 
ificlence, both from the Resident and from his own 
nisicrs, looking upon them as the creatures and spies 
the former. There were not wanting in his court 
riguing individuals to aggravate the Nawab’s dissatw- 
iion, and, he became no less anxious than his father 
l been to accomplish Major Raillie’s removal from 
councils. 

The Earl of Moira, in order &> bo near the scene of 
bpi in the Nepal war, had repaired to the Upper Pro- 
ces, and arrived at (Jawnporo in October, 1H14. Mo 
* immediately visited by the young Nawab, and returned 
h hgu shortly afterwards to Lucknow. On this oeca- 
i), the Nawab offered to the Company, m his free gift, 
two of rupees, about a million sterling.* Acceptance 
the gift was declined ; but the money wan received as 
>an, which the charges of the approaching campaign 
dervd highly opporf uno. The amount was accordingly 
istered as an item of the public debt, bearing interest 
0 per cent.,— the current rate ; the interest being 
died to the acquittance of sundry pensions which 
*e payable tjy the Nawab, under the guarantee of the 
remment of Bengal The arrangement was adv&n* 
mm to the pensioners as well as mutually convenient 
the contracting parties. On tins occasion'* 1 the Nawab 
isented a paper, which, although obscurely worded, 
nifeated Home degree of dissatisfaction with Ids actual 
idition i expressed ^desire that the system of collection 
add be upended in favour of a plan to bo subsequently 

PolMeitl hitter front Am * WW.^prt, m. Tit© offer wm licit. 

ever, m arifdml $m* flm ttadftrnt nays*, ** I w m tmrtriwtei to #f»i> ft 
rtlutiou with til# Vtefr Aft tte taut of ftoreir# of mfft«§ m ti*§ 

K iy, to ftjiptitf u n wlttfitery otter to Lout Motru. §». 

ttt# of the At Mevw ll}4*^0st«l# H$m t MO, 
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BOOK 11. proposed; and clearly intimated the wish of the Naw 
to be made more independent of the Resident's eontr 

--'— although professing a personal attachment to Maj 

^ h% ’ Baiilie, and a firm rolianeo upon tho reciprocity of 1 
regard. 1 

Private information having readied tho Governor-(Ion 
ral that the Nawab had not unreservedly and wneore 
communicated his wishes and sentimonts with respect 
the Resident, having boon deterred from so doing by Lo 
Moira’s having reconi mended Co him to piano iniplk 
reliance upon Major Bail!ids counsels, mim, pains we 
taken to induce him to ho more explicit. Several eo 
foronccs ensued, not only with tho Governor-General, It 
with members both of his civil and military rdalf. 2 Fro 
tho former tlio Nawab continued to withhold bin enfci 
conMenou ; ]>ut to some of tho la^er ho impntied \vt 
different degrees of explicitness his anxiety for M«j< 
IJallio’s removal He also dtdivoml to Mr. RiokoUc, 11 
chief secretary, and to tho Governor-General two 
statements, alike in tenor, in which ho preferred a numb 
of complaints against tho conduct of tho Resilient < 
various occasions, as disrespectful and vexatious,*, or ? 
encroaching upon tho rights and derogatory to the dipntf 
of tho Nawab. Both those documents wero presented i 
the course of tho 31 si of October. On tho 1st of No\vn 
her they woj'o retracted. A ronlidentml agon! was «*ii 
by tho Nawab to disavow the averments of Urn prm*dm 
day declaring that the statements delivered by Inm on 
not express ins minlimenh-t, and that flay Imd brut pr< 
pared and put into hie Imntl; by I'luropo.m genflomu 
attached lo his service, who laid pornuaded him that an; 
roprosotdulioiiH unfavourable lo flte fb widen!. uould h 
agreeable to herd Molm. A hindlar disavowal inu tv 
^pcated by the Nawab, in a left*a* to Lord Mono, and in , 
conference with Mu lUckotls, Mr. Adam, and Mr. Swinton 
in which the principal subjects of complaint, m imliliiioi 
in tho papers, were deliberately can mused. They wm id 
disowned, and were reform! to the advice of evil omm 

* l&fch Oofc.—Pa|rw», 

* ('mwi'mikm with Captain UflliwU ftbma $hh , tt*m 

with Mr. Utcltett*, 31i»t ot i„ tin*!, t*. HU* I tit wtti >1% m 
itlcketti, A4ai% and SwluUttt, 4 th Mm* Ww, 
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sellers, who had led him to "believe that their tenor would BOOK li. 
be acceptable to tho Governor-General. Inferring, how- cu u> m. 

ever, from the language and deportment of his Lordship, ---— 

that this information was erroneous, and actually enter- IKr> 
taming no cause of complaint against the Kesident, tho 
Nawab hastened to withdraw tho accusations which had 
been put into his mouth, and declared his readiness to 
punish his prompters by their immediate dismissal. 1 
They were accordingly dismissed, although they unequivo¬ 
cally denied having ha!! any concern in preparing the 
documents, or in having influenced the Nawah to present 
them to the Governor-General. It cannot be doubted 
that their assertions were true, although they had been 
repeatedly the confidants of the Nawab’s grievances; had 
apparently sympathised with him ; and had assured him 
that a candid and open exposition would command the*, 
Governor-GeneraTs attention.® Tho motives of the NawubV 
sudden change of purpose are alnong the worthless seerof n 
of #n intriguing Oourfe: his first representations may not 
have boon free from sinister influences, but there is im 
reason to question the reality of his desire to get rid of 
the Resident, or to doubt that he sacrificed both his friends 
and Ms veracity to # a sudden an<l ungrounded dread of 
having incurred tho Govemor-Gencrars displeasure by the 
open avowal of a wish which, contrary to his expectation, 
appeared to bo unacceptable to bis Lordshtpd The man 
nor in which he pursued ami abandoned his design in 
characteristic of Asiatic duplicity, ns well m of unsteadi¬ 
ness of purpose and irrnoluteness of execution, 

* The charges made by the Nawab mm comMunicated 
to the liesidpi, and wow shown by him to be, in many 


' I%PW, HRS* 

* Papers, W,**-The ItetMtnt wienie this attempt to Imm him rem >vrd t > * 

iioetwplmw' net cm ftmt by Hakim Melwll Alt Mmn, %hn hud fetm rMtmwrf 
from the erne# of tfrtm© Mmteter to tin* late Nawah* lit tho Iteshhmfa mu * 
ilon, m h# ww a principal ojiponent of tho plan <»t reform, Uilmc a farmer of 
tho iWMWMS to a «msWfiral*h* extent. HN obf©* t «A4 to t>© retrfoml to hl» up- 
nolntnumt* nrbfots ho know impossible while Mater Hail Ho held oftfwv- 
Fitpers, p, On th# other h&mi, it a went • pfobubte tho NawaV* nrtraeta* 

turn wiw owing to »pant© ItwpiftHi by tho Km Mfr, * pmoiml friend of Hie 
New ah, who, WNrfdff ht# ftpptvbeiMtenH erf tin* ronwiiiietiow of hi* timurne* 
complaints, sltfrh tfotjr had felted to Impair the Itajwfcmt** emilt. probably 
imported by thte w«w» to f*wi the ItesutenFs itiffpnrl In his .tpfeiinmn'ttt a* 
tins smmisfwr of M#Ml Alb* The Interested rivalry of three two %ww ta 
mum to have been tli# pivot. rrnimt nihteh the other prt* of tb# plot rewlwttb 

* Sw* u*tute** 4e«rtiiib*«*diirfe ha\m»* tHIt. 

vonn. tt 
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install cos, frivolous, unfounded, or falsa. 1 Homo originated,, 
apparently, in misunderstanding, and others out of the 
ungracious duties inseparable from his office under the 
instructions of the Government. As, however, they wore 
withdrawn, no further investigation was considered neces¬ 
sary. A final representation was made hy the Nawab, 
the objects of which were to secure the integrity of his 
dominions, and to reserve the right of ruling Ids mn 
tendtories, of determining the course to be followed in 
his fiscal and judicial aduumsiraffion, and of electing the 
persons to bo employed ; to deprecate the attention of 
the Government to complaints against his measures pre¬ 
ferred by his relations and dependants, to bo allowed 
permission to bestow charitable endowment**, and to have 
the privilege of going out on him ting-parties whenever so 
inclined. The requests were gone ltd ly granted, and, m 
commumoating the wrrespondefice to the Resident, in¬ 
structions wore added with regard to the spirit in which 
his functions were to be exercised, and the connexion 
with the Nawab maintained. According to Lord MoimV 
view of that connexion, th* right to Interfere with advice 
or reteonitranco upon anymiaimuagemenfcof iifiai%with¬ 
in the NawaFs reserved dominions win confined to such 
occasions m might injuriously affect the British interests. 
In all other respects the admin istmtion of the Nawab 
was to be absolutely free, for it seemed evident to tlir 
Governor-General, from the whole tenor of flic treat), 
that an uninterrupted exercise of his own authority 
within the reserved dominions was assured to him ht 
order to qualify the my strong slop of appropriating, k* 
exchange for the subsidy, so large a portion of Ids Unrl 
tories. The Nawab wan consequently to bo treated in all 
public observance as “ an independent Prince;’® Apm 
ably to this recognition, the conduct of the Jbvmlent wa 
to bo regulated by the deference due to regal rank, and to 
bo characterised by a respectful urbanity and ant riot fub 
filmtni of established ceremouklH, * In an especial man* 
ner he was to refrain from countenancing or encouraging 
any servant of the Nawab in eoniunmeiotia opp«w it ion fit 
his master, and from recommending any peivum ft mu km 

* iMtvv firm llif* Uettitlwimtili KVn, *♦, V K 

Vmt\ m m 1 
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own household for reception into the N&wab’s immediate BOOK II. 
service. By adherence to these, and similar injunctions, cmap. hi. 
the Governor-Genera! hoped that both the actual Resident —— 
and his successors would obtain from the Nawab a willing 
compliance on every occasion where it might bo neces¬ 
sary to interpose aft vice. With these monitory instruc¬ 
tions the inquiry terminated, and cordiality was apf®~ 
rcntly restored. It was not of long duration. 

In the month of March, following, as the war expenditure 
still continued, recourse to the hoards of Sadat AH again 
became convenient, arid the Resident, acting in obedience 
to the orders of the Governor-General, extracted from tlu* 

F&wab a second crore of Rupees. Although Ghazi-ud din 
complied with the application, Ms unwilling consent 
seems to have confirmed his estrangement from the Re¬ 
sident, and rendered him still more than ever hostile to 
all projects of reform. The Resident, ascribing their im¬ 
perfect success to underhand opposition, offended by the 
refliova! from the NawubVt councils of persons whom lie 
supported, and upon whom ho relied, and weakened in 
influence as well as wounded in feeling by the distrust 
impMd in Lord Moira’s private inquiries, and public in¬ 
junctions, could no longer restrain his indignation. A 
letter, dated the 2dlh of April, but not transmitted till 
the 20th of Boptembw, was addressed by him to the (bo 
vemor-Cteueml, in which ho vindicated his conduct, uml 
ascribed the pronmUng* of the Mawab to faefimm hi 
trigtwm, encouraged by the prejudice oherifth&d against, 
him by Lord Moira, The Oovcraor-Gcnml thought it 
incumbent upon him to reply, and exonerate hinwtdf from 
the impui&tmn of unfairness, or prejudice against the Re¬ 
sident ; doing justice to the character of that officer lor 
integrity and »td, but avowing his conviction of lifo # 
having, In lii« intereonrse with both the lata and preset si 
N&w*Iy, exhibited a grasping and domineering disposition, 
which justified iitt5 j^ilruisy and resentment felt by both 
the Prirnm A* it was imiwmildu that the confidence 
And harmony which ulumld mibuM between the Governor- 
General ml hi* reprtiantetivo at tho Grant of Lucknow 
oould longer b# maintained, tho Goremor General, with 
tho conmimmo* of hli ocgmcil, reinovud Major Railllc 
from his office, mi Mt the Haw&b of dado to ih© turnon* 
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BOOK. II. trolled constitution of his own cabinet, and the absolute 

fmAF. m. direction of his own domestic administration. 

- Thus terminated a dissension which is deserving of 

1815, record for the illustration it affords of the incidents likely 
to trouble the equable current of a connection of the 
nature of that established with the sovereign of Oude. 
That Major Baillio should be an object of dislike to Sadat 
All and his successor was inevitable, from the irksome 
duties ho was appointed to discharge, and the xeal with 
which he engaged in them: it was impossible, whatever 
they might profess, that these Princes could have felt a 
sincere regard for an individual who pressed upon them 
with unchanging pertinacity, reforms which they were 
secretly i osolved never to carry into operation. They 
might-, pi a haps, have made a distinction between the indi- 
\ ideal and the functionary, and felt for Major Baillio the 
regaid which they withheld from the Resident: but it is 
clear from Major Baillie’s own language, as exhibited in 
his correspondence, that he took little care to soften 'the 
harshness of his public acts by the suavity of his private 
manners. He is ever importunate and dictatorial; not 
nnfrcqucntly disrespectful; and occasionally insulting. 
This is most manifest in his intercourse with Sadat All, 
The evidence is less ample In regard to Ohassi-ud-diu, but 
the precipitancy with which the projected reforms were 
set on foot, and the interference exercised with the court 
patronage, combined with his ordinary deportment to inti¬ 
midate and offend the Nawab. The want of candour and 
consistency in the latter, which nullified his own purposes, 
were in part in,separable from the Asiatic character, but 
were in part also attributable to his inability to discrimi¬ 
nate between the private feelings and public principles of 
an individual exercising the high office of Governor* 
* General. Undoubtedly Lord Moira was prejudiced against 
Major Baillio, and had imbibed and strengthened his pro* 
judkes from sources scarcely worthy of his exalted sta¬ 
tion—the private information of umftMal persona. This 
bias was not, however, derived solely from this cause, and 
was taken, in part, from the tone of the Residents omm* 
pondenco which jarred with his high sentiments of loyal 
deference* to princely rank, Whatever were bin preplan* 
mons, however, he founded upon them no public proceed * 
mgs injurious to the Resident; and, cut*rely aatmlied with 
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that officer’s ability and uprightness, retained him in ids B K)K IL 
post, and recommended to the Nawab to place entire con- cu\i\ in. 

fidence in his judgment and friendship. It was not to be- 

expected, however, that the degree of independence which 1 5. 

he had acknowledged in the Nawab, would dispose that 
Prince to follow his recommendation, or would be palatabb 
to the political representative who, long fortified by the 
unqualified confidence of the Government, had possessed 
little less than regal swiy throughout the principality of 
Oude. His retirement was, therefore, unavoidable for the 
preservation of a good understanding with the Court of 
Lucknow, and was followed by a perfect cordiality which 
was cemented by the events of succeeding years. 1 

The internal tranquillity of the British dominions suf¬ 
fered at this time partial interruptions, which, although 
not affecting the permanent preservation of public order, 
or impairing the credit and authority of the Government, 
exhibited characteristic illustrations of the difficulty of 
legislating for a people imperfectly known by those who 
enacted or administered their law's, and who as imperfectly 
’appreciated the real objects anti intentions of their rulers; 
in other words, o£>tho difficulty of governing a people 
without admitting them to any participation in the. con¬ 
duct of their own affairs. Disturbances, which fora time 
assumed a serious aspect, broke out in the Western pro* 
vinces, and in Cuttack. The former wan speedily re¬ 
pressed by a prompt and vigorous exertion of the power of 
the Government i tin* latter were of morn protracted con¬ 
tinuance, and were at last quelled rather by conciliatory 
than rigorous measures. 

It was noticed on a former occasion, that in oonwquonoo 
of the opposition made to the Imposition of a tax on 
houses, the Government of Bengal had adopted a different 
mod# of providing for the cost of the municipal police* 
and had empowered the chief inhabitants in .several of 
the towns to iwiesi thomsolvos in the amount neec?smry 
to defray the) support of a suflldcni number of watchmen, 
or clmuklda». This plan being found to succeed in the 
cities In which it was first introduced, wan extended in I ho 

* Tlw» mmtd Um w§§ mmmttntlby tmtf wltli t\m Umdt !w KltynttUttr 
*tt<l lias min try twtwttatt tiw m*g«w»4 tb* Nwtfc Emtem f'wwtUry uf Omi^ 

iii nm mm* 
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BOOK 1L beginning of 1814 to other towns in tlxo Lower Provinces 
miv. in, and in the course of the same year to those places in tk 

- districts of Benares and Bareilly, which were the stations 

IB45* of the magistrates, to whom was entrusted the duty ol 
effecting the requisite arrangements* 1 
The regulation thus enacted by the Government was 
not at all palatable to the towns to which it was to be 
applied, but after some little delay, the repugnance of the 
people was overcome everywhere, gxcept in Bareilly* This 
city was the residence of a considerable population, many 
of whom were of Afghan descent, and were notorious for 
their military propensities and impetuous disposition. 
Among them, also, were the representatives of families 
formerly of rank and consideration, winch wore reduced to 
comparative insignificance by the change of Government, 
and the members of which were eonsacjuontly discontent¬ 
ed with the present state of affairs, A similar spirit per* 
vaded the class of MohammSdans throughout the province ; 
and, although no acts of oppression or Injustice could 4e 
charged against the Government, yet a system that sought 
to render all alike amenable to public justice was peculi¬ 
arly distasteful to men who regarded themselves superior 
to all law, and able to protect their owS rights and avenge 
their own wrongs. The defects of the judicial adminis* 
tr&tion — its exponsiveness and delay—the unrelenting, 
and, in some instances, excessive assessments on the land, 
mid the procrastination of a settlement either for a stated 
period, or in perpetuity, enhanced the unpopularity which 
difference of origin and religion alii ted to a foreign Go¬ 
vernment. Neither was Urn past forgotten; and the 
defeat of the Rolullas at Rithora, twenty-two years before, 
which was currently attributed, not to the superior valour 
or discipline of the victors, but to the treachery of their 
€twn loaders, still rankled in the hearts of the people of 
ItoMlkhand. Local causes of popular animosity also pro* 
vailed* The Kotwal, or head of the Police, was a fftndii 
of an overbearing and tyrannic*! deposition; and tins 
hJuropeau magistrate, by reserved and uncourteous man* 
nors, had given ho much offence to the most mqwotabic 
of the inhabitants, that they avoided us much no pnmibftt 
all private and friendly interoourn/with hum Hn lm#l 
* i&% ii., tan, amt wi,# is it. 
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time deprived himself of the most natural and eflio&oicmg BOOK If. 
means of influencing the feelings and conduct of the chap. m, 

people. . 

In thw temper of men’s minds the mw regulation wag 
promulgated. The repugnance felt by the natives of 
India to any new impost was immediately displayed, al¬ 
though in the present instance it could scarcely be regarded 
as a novelty, as in those parte of the town, where the 
principal shops were situated, the inhabitants had boon 
long accustomed to assess themselves with a moderate 
rate for the express purpose of maintaining a municipal 
police. The only grounds of objection wore, therefore, the 
augmented amount of the tax, and its universal application, 
falling upon those who had boon hitherto exempt, and who 
wore chiefly the more respectable and influential house¬ 
holders — the impoverished gentry of Bareilly. To these 
circumstances were to he added the fear, that if this im¬ 
post wore introduced, it would he a prelude to others, and 
till knowledge of the success with which resistance to the 
limiRo-tax had boon attended at Benares, further encouraged 
the people of Bareilly to resist the execution of the law, 

Few^5f the principal men would undertake the apportion¬ 
ment and collection of the tat in their respective divisions, 
and those wheat first assented, were compelled by pasquin¬ 
ades and popular song*, by abuse and threats, to evade or 
decline the fulfilment of the duty. Frequent assemblages 
of the people were held, especially at the house of the 
Mufti Mohammed Aiwaz, an individual of groat ago and 
reputed sanctity, who mm held in profound veneration 
throughout Ilohilkh&nd, and who was induced by the per- 
smudoim of*sonm designing and discontented persona of 
consideration in the town to countenance the popular 
excitement. The proceedings of the |wsoplc seem at ftr»| 
to have been modelled after those at Benares; business 
uwiod ptilli the shops were shut, and multitudes assembled 
near the magistrate*| office to |ic4iiion for the abolition of 
1 ho tax; but m their application was unavailing, they 
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[ r. magistrate, Mr. Dumbleton, commanded the assessment to 
a be made by the Kotwal, who aggravated the popular indig- 
- nation by threatening the lower orders with the stocks, 
and the superior with chains and imprisonment, if they 
continued refractory. The actual collection of the tax was 
commenced by the magistrate in person, and by his orders 
the shop of a recusant trader was forcibly entered, and 
property to the amount of the sum assessed was distrained 
for sale. In the execution of hit commands, a woman in 
the shop received a wound from some of the Pc dice Poorm, 
and as soon as the Magistrate had withdrawn, she was 
placed on a bed, and carried by the people to the Mufti, 
By his direction she was conveyed to the residence of the 
Magistrate, who ordered that she should lodge her com¬ 
plaint in due form in the chief criminal court. The peo¬ 
ple carried her back to the Mufti, wlH> exclaimed, that if 
such was the Magistrate’s justice, no man’s life or honour 
was safe in Bareilly ; ami that it was high time for him to 
leave the town. It does not appear that the injurylu- 
dieted on the woman was very severe, but the little regard 
paid to the ease exasperated the angry feelings that pre¬ 
vailed. # 0 

As the excitement continued to increase, ant! numerous 
mobs of both Mohammedans and Hindus, assembled in 
tho streets of Bareilly, and in the vicinity of the MtifUV* 
residence, the Magistrate apprehended a serious breads of 
the public peace, and doomed it necessary to disperse the 
multitude. For this purpose ho repaired m the JfSfcli of 
April to the city, attended by a few horsemen and about 
thirty Sipahis of the provincial battalion* Upon Hn ap¬ 
proach, a rumour spread abroad that he wilts coming to 
apprehend tho person of tho Mufti, and place him in mm 
Bnemeui j and the old man, either apprehending, or 
feigning to apprehend, tho disgrace of being drugged to 
prison, left his home to fake sanctuary In a shrine in tint 
suburbs of tho city, hold In poculi|r reverence by tho 
Mohammedans, Tho mob fell back us tho magistral 
party advanced, but when near tho Mufti’s residence they 
turned, and in order to cover his flight, Uwred further 
access, Tho horsemen who wore sent to clear tho imm$o 
were resolutely resisted by flip people, win* worn armed 
with swords and pikes, and two of the inmimm wtr# 
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killed and several wounded. Hie Sipahis then fired, but, 
although many fell, the rioters stood their ground until 
the escape of Mohammed Aiw&z was secured ; they then 
dispersed. The Mufti received a slight wound in the 
affray, but he effected his retreat to the shrine of Shah- 
dara, and there his associates hoisting the green dag of 
Islam, proclaimed that the religion of the faithful was in 
danger. He was immediately joined by a great part of 
the armed population of the town, and letters having been 
despatched to the surrounding districts, numbers of reso¬ 
lute and enthusiastic Mohammedans flocked to his rescue, 
particularly from the towns of Pilibhit, Shahjehanpur, and 
Eampur, the two Iasi being comprised in the independent 
Jagir of Ahmed All Khan, the Nawab of Eampur. Reli¬ 
gious enthusiasm, national aversion, and the love of tu¬ 
multuous excitement* thus combined to attract recruits to 
the standard, and, in the course of two days, assembled 
some five or six thousand men, arm cal with swords and 
matchlocks, scarcely knowing for what they were about to 
contend, but not the loss resolved to peril their lives in 
the contest. 1 

On their part, thodftiropean functionaries were active 
in preparing for the encounter. Tho force at their dispo¬ 
sal consisted only of about two hundred and seventy men 
of the 2nd battalion of the 27th regiment of Native in¬ 
fantry, with two guns, under Captain Btmcawen, and one 
hundred and fifty of a Provincial il&ttalion commanded by 
Lieut* Lucas. Two companies of the former were imme¬ 
diately posted near the mosque to keep the Mufti and hk 
adherents in check, while tho cantonments and European 
residents wore under the protection of the remainder. 
Application for reinforcements was despatched to the* 
nearest stations, and Captain Cunningham, with a regi- 


* Great exaggeration prevailed in tho rqiorttni immbm of tin* hmur^etiH* 
’Umy wore staid to amount to live thmmud ummUUwMwu, ut\m thnimml 
woHUmen, and a large body^trmed with hjwtra and Hub*., Otto ihou*mud 
five hundred maidtlot'ki* wm* H.ud to Juw enim* fiotii nilihhit &lutn%ih‘* witoio 
of the I'tUhhtt party not exmdhnt thrt*« or four hundred, Ahout tin* «mih* 
mtmhrr moved from lUinpur, but did not »ii firs ivo m Utw*. 1 lour 1% tiowimm 
any oxiwt, report of the number fisgfiited, but tint! tthdrd in Urn text umm to 
i«* mud pi otnilde. Had time emitted, tin* muititudn would have «ii*atty 
inmat^d, as many bodies w«r%nn the wnmii. when news of tho i#wt*!t»f tit# 
action wot them hark.—AaltiUi* Monthly Jmirmd, dan. S* IHIT* lutbaavtctoiHtt 
of Major Mmii, h« rttdei that ten oriftfrn tltmuMMUl mmi ««»bl«4 Id Wi§ 
at iMtedly.- Comm. Cmtitn. Jhvid, Military* j». 54 «, 
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BOOK II. meat of irregular Rome, and Major Richards, with the 
< u.vi\ hi* 2nd battalion of the 13th N* 1., marched immediately 
™~* from Moradabad; both corps made forced marches, and 
M ’* the former arrived on the ground on the mb, the latter 
on the 21st. In the moan time, repeated conferences were 
hold with tho Mufti and Ms chief adherents by ofboem 
deputed by the magistrate. The Mufti would willingly* 
have listened to terms, but he could not allay tho storm 
which he had been ho instrumental in rousing ; and 
many of tho more respectable individuals, including tho 
members of the family of Hafiz Ttohmai, who had at first 
joined the insurgents withdrew, and left them to the un¬ 
governable passions, which listened to no eoniroul The 
rioters declared that they would not bo satisfied, nor re¬ 
tire, unless the Uhoukidar tax was abolmhod — the Kot* 
wal was delivered up to them to suffer Hi© kw of retalia¬ 
tion for the blood shed rgi the tilth ; provision was made 
for the families of those who fell on that occasion* and m 
general pardon was proclaimed.’ As compliance with 
demands was refused, they hastened to a d#einicm of the 
struggle before the junction of the 13th, of the approach 
of which they mm aware. On the periling of tie 21st, 
thfty signalized their purpose by murdering a young gen¬ 
tleman, the son of Mr. beycestcr, oim of the Judges of tho 
Court of Circuit, m he pawed peaceably and unarmed from 
one military post to another. This was followed by an 
onset upon tho troops who were drawn out to receive 
them. A short distance divided tho enema pinout of Hi© 
infantry from that of the irregular homo ; the intervening 
space, a plain covered with Mohammedan tombs, w m oc¬ 
cupied by the rioters. Their first attack \vm made upon 
tho hipahk, whom they greatly outnumbered and .mi*- 
rounded. Being formed in a mpiar© the troops reputual 
ovary charge, although tho asHaiiante fought with fury ; 
mtm of them making their way into the «<jiiarr f whno 
they wore cut down or bay mmitnl On his side, f’Apiaht 
Cunningham’s hoiw charged the of the muititinte, 

and throw them info confusion. Repulsed in tliwu* for* 
ward movements, they took up their ground in » ^pmn 
defended by a low wall, but were driven out of R Rj 
tho troops, who purwiw! tii^gn into the old town and sol 
fire to the huts in which tiny had Inhm ?4mlt»;n Thfa 
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put an end to the conflict* Th© insurgent® diapered, 
leaving hotw mn three and four hundred dead* and a 
greater number wounded and taken prisoners* The low 
of the troopa was i nconsidemble, 1 The arrival of the ISfcli 
soon after Bocurml the victory* The result of this en¬ 
gagement was a legitimate subject of congratulation m 
the success of the rioters would, in all probability, have 
boon a signal for the rising of the whole province, and 
the commencement of insurrection, winch could not 
have been suppressed without much loss of life and the 
aggravated hatred of the people. The town submitted 
peaceably to the regulations* Of the rioters, the Mufti 
and some of the principal ringleaders quitted the Com¬ 
pany® territories, and were never allowed to return. A 
IW of the®© who wore apprehended were brought to trial 
before the Court of "Circuit* but wore dismissed* after 
some detention, for want of evidence to convict them; 
the greater number were at once pardoned, and sot at 
libn#}* on promise of good behaviour at the suggested in¬ 
tercession of their countrymen in the ranks both of Urn 
Provincial corps and the Rohilla horse, who bad faithfully 
discharged their duty, although in deadly conflict with 
many of their relatives and friends ; the principles of mil¬ 
itary honour ami allegiance silencing, in a remarkable 
manner, on this occasion, the promptings of natural 
idfoetiom Croat courage and constancy were displayed in 
the suppression of the tumult; but it would probably n«#fc 
have occurred had the people of Bareilly town taught to 
regard those placed in authority over them with confi¬ 
dence and good-will" 

The other pftKUHtfUxigH in the weal urn province®, although 
of a i hum iitt|to;dug diameter, involved oouHidemtions of 
interior importance, m popular fooling was rather m unison 
with* than arrayed against, the measures of the (fovoru- 
munt* Ttm forbearance or negligence of tenner ududnbe 
tmtioiw Ijnwl allowed a few of the great Tnfukdam of the 
ilojjfo to mUdit n»ny*of the privilegei winch tli© moat 

* tWy*tiw ttw«4 *A 

* A fi# H 'rt l*>‘ ♦*»»* o»»m niwriit in liifcstlipt i 

lli« ma*m til thttl* i*m4mI ef Us* jmliii*' mi Hit ntdie 

#1* i«iWfe InlJiig Ip Itel»ifM«t«C 1 toe 4rlil3i *n II«p nti ms* tnk*»tt rlilrll) 
ttm tfepteiwrl m^i# te #tt An 411 l f lHie, irwti$ $tea»t#fio 

fMWjtPtf fawtlftlifA «4IH* U«er#*, 
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TOOK II. considerable of their order bad usurped, during the pre- 
m. ceding times of anarchy ; and although the districts, for 

-— PTe revenues of which they were held accountable, wore 

not intended to be exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Company’s officers, yet no measures had been formally 
adopted to bring them within the sphere of the regula¬ 
tions. The Talukdars were silently suffered to exercise 
supremo judicial authority within their own estates, to 
regulate their own police, Wkeep up large bodies of 
military followers, and to convert their places of residence 
into fortresses of formidable extent and strength. Of 
these petty chieftains, one of the most considerable was 
Dayaram, Talukdar or Zemindar of a number of villages 
in the Doab, in the district of Aligerh. His residence 
was at the fort and adjacent walled town of Haims. The 
fort was of the usual construction €i similar strongholds, 
built of mud, or rather of sun-dried clay, having walls of 
great height and thickness, with towers at the angles, 
mounting a number of guns, and defended by a very flwid 
and deep ditch. The town was also protected by a wall 
and a ditch. The force kept up by Dayaram was about 
eight thousand strong, of which thrae thousand fife hun¬ 
dred were horse. 

The consequence of possessing so many of the attributes 
of independence were a belief in its reality and a spirit of 
opposition to any interference with its exercise. While 
professing obedience to the will of the Government, the 
authority of its officers was perpetually evaded or defied, 
and although the rev< nuo was duly discharged, yet the 
means by which it was collected were often oppressive 
and tyrannical, and the villagers in vain appealed to the 
protection of the paramount power; any attempt to 
enforce either civil or criminal justice within the Taluk 
was baffled o'r resisted: criminals were either openly 
sheltered, or covertly enabled to escape from punishment, 
mul gangs of robbers were permitted to fix their head¬ 
quarters in tho country of the Talukdar, on condition of 
paying him a share of the spoils, levied from the adjoining 
districts, Those 'evils had been frecpimifly noticed by 
tho Government, tho Landholders menaced with its dis¬ 
pleasure, and the judicial officers directed to carry the 
jegtdatums into effect; but the demolition of their forts 
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was an indispensable preliminary to the humiliation of Book II 
their possessors, and this it had not hitherto been found cuak ul 

convenient or deemed prudent to attempt. ’Hie Governor- --— 

General in Council now determined to take advantage of im'**. 
the concentration of troops in progress in the Western 
Provinces, and to accomplish the extinction of the power 
of the contumacious landholders, if necessary, by military 
operations. Dayaram, m the most powerful and most 
audacious, was accordi ngly^rcquired to testify the sincerity 
of his profession of allegiance, by disbanding his troop* 
and dismantling his fortress of Hat ms; and a strong 
division, 1 under the command of General Marshall, took 
the field in the beginning of the year, to show that the 
requisition was not to be trifled with. 

The troops employed against Hatras marched from the 
several military stations of Oawnpur, Muttra, and Meornt, 
early in February* and the fort was completely invested 
by the 12th of that month* Overtures of submission 
wemmado by Dayaram, but the demolition of his strong¬ 
hold was a condition to which he could not bo prevailed 
upon to yield, and recourse being necessarily had to com- 
pulsio% batteries were opened against the town and fort, 
and a vigorous bombardment whs kept up upon the latter. 

A practical breach wars effected in the walls of the town 
by the 23rd, but the garrison avoided a storm, and eva**u* 
afed the place on the following morning. The bombard¬ 
ment of the fort continued with increased activity, and 
most of the buildings were in ruins. On the 2nd of March, 
a shell matin its way into the powder magazine, and wa i 
followed by a tremendous explosion, which completed Urn 
work of desolation within the ramparts. The besieged 
still maintained a allow of resistance, and relumed the 
fire of the haM,cries ; but 1 hiyaram, now convinced of the 
futility of resistance, and alarmed for his safety, c OWtied 
his iwcttpo at midnight with a small body of retainer ^ 

Thof warn encountered by a party of the dragoon <, led 

* 

l If fftiwWri 6# Ifie Nth *W't ailh Urierww. 3t*l autl 7th S. <!. 1 e * ,1 
tell itwliill* «4 f«fot tiw»p; Mi tltfi Mil *7Ui * **-<!».*» 11 % 

nwlof Hatty# Infantry, tb« ftitl tsiutfaw «f ttir fan fat }niuUnn of th» 10*% 

Snrt mt thft tSitti* #«fl faitfalfan fa 0»# Iillfi, tediff On ’5 *tn. 

*t\»t tmtultwi of flit fttb* *wl f»t t?mwUw famsUmi, Staririr* ns till* w. *1 
i‘«, ll»» wiliwfirt 4 iwipraol nr tourfm mid li^wifrrr h * 4 

thirty ftior lotfaoiif pifmW met fa f«Hit I Mwmmfat i f kt * uni « 

4tm * dtn wtofe nmfar tb# dfWSfcjn ttf iteMfa? Afttmry m 
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I*i >t *K 11, mmh good their retreat, after inflicting more loss than 
they being unned with back and breastplates, 

and gauntlet b of steel The alarm being given, the troops 
!H«l were immediately ordered to the gates, and, after over¬ 
ruling wane resistance from thorns of the garrison who 
r:em endeavouring to they gained possession of 

the fwrtrim The capture of Halms secured the ready 
Mihiimsion of the oilier refractory landholders ; and such 
.usomidoiw sirttelurw*, m mud fyrte, and fortified villages, 
di^ippcan^i from among the dwellings of a Jpeaceful popu- 
Uion. huyimun took refuse, with Amir Khan, hut, m 
fl« rmtmi of two years, wits allowed to return to the 
i bsnpjm>b territories upon his promise of Huhmti'Bion, 
rod ultimately m*oivrd u posision in lieu of the emolu- 
o* nt , lie had formerly derived from his fiscal agency 
! * dm «it the ulhiye community amktho state. 

Tim cotmineM extending along the * Western frontier, 
io a4 flu uunihpf B» liar to the Northern drears, partake 
i A tJo* khiio grnrriil dm raider, «#id mmht* for thofeioat 
Iof low tmpr* of lull*, otMumt* from the Vindhya 
olioit»i tunvml with tkm^ fbtwite, ami thinly inhabited by 
I rnhmmm trlfim Tito *idu»hifof»t^ # umtor various detig- 
Mtbfto i mj t*n regarded, perhaps, m fmgmmit&vy mm- 
naiit**! of Hus original occupants of Iudi*i, chspwsewfod of 
th« livid lands by foreign rm*<% and driven to contend 
uiih Hie b«ne4 4 of the fort*, Is For a scanty mwtmuuiots and 
xvph flu pw tiliiiUid icmlioT* of the thickets for a brief 
«iai pro* *m»»u e\i4#'fsof‘, Nor had they been suffered to 
*nv rio „n b mot'' iti udventmw* from the eon- 

4nrl had poiiHnilvd into the moot aeeembl© 

I te t mid r%t#dfti4jr4 their away over pHtjfepriiicipfiKUtw, 
f l;f boo i oi to limit wen* diatnhiilodiwiioiig their adherent* 
t«S4 tb*btt»tfo of military *imice, On the habits of this 
rat^tiv- aiul fi§o hunter were lima grafted this tuibiiloiiew 
# u ml tmnkvm *4' military wlviuitisie; mid tin* communities 
wn#vi only pfWfttid from digues #d mg into ntb r anarchy 
te, tUp p* o,Mt«d emnui* laHon eoyyfd by thn:m who were 
uon -mumI iipm the oitgiwd huulcr:. find a vie fefiitdbd m 
;lso 4 i t>w and bnrfk The fUjar 4 #1* hoard* often afe tend 
wilt* nodi oilier, or with their otiti dvpendoiite, formed 
Ite imm nmmi o? rim ill|otiittiis#d n\nmUm\ lima 
4!v»!fr tUan |#m|4#, with j UUu Uwteclfi# d their 
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character, or of their wants, that it was attempted to book 
introduce judicial and fiscal arrangements, borrowed from chap, 
the principles and practice of highly civiliml society. —*— 
The consequences were perpetual breaches of the public i"in 
peace, insurrections on a potty but mischievous scale, ami 
the employment of troops in districts where the climate 
was the most formidable enemy to be encountered. At 
the time at which we are arrived, the attention of the 
Government of Fort St. George wan occupied by three 
different risings m the Northern < h rears, while that of 
Bengal was called upon lo suppress a violent but short¬ 
lived outbreak in Batngcrh, and a still more extensive and 
protracted disturbance in Cuttack. 

The Northern (Jiroars were generally in the occujkuhw 
of such chiefs as have been above noticed, hereditary Bajan 
or Zemindars, claiming political as well m territorial 
rights, and paying a tribute to the (lovommcnt of thu 
day, but never acknowledging thlmwdmH as its function- 
ariui% m the? collection of revenue. They had been h> 
treated by the Ilntmh Government, and n permanent 
settlement was made with them fbr the amount of then 
tribute. With the snUlrmouh however, easno nirom<, 
tho sale of their lands, and the coiireqnenf muurrcctiop 
of tho chiefs powerfully abetted by their adherents uu 1 
tenants. There cMioeptWe the inirndtirtioii »»f the jud lr , 4 j 
system find the Garoga police, and tin* iulln lion of trinnl 
and violence upon a inde and barbarotm rare, Learnt aner 
and disorder were the tm*r* »ary remilbi, and after ftfn 
years’ acetipathm the authority of the Government couM 
scarcely bo oonddered n* eeiabltwIirtL There was inm 
itantly Korno pet.ly iTbellioii on tiin part of the liitjin, nr 
there wcw«lkfurbaiieeM arising out. of Hour no ttrnsi quarrel 
or iwtrigWM atimW' flietr own people* whirl* it w;w mwi- 
mtj tor tli# Govmtiiii nt to eiippiiv,, The tmlz, v;u\ 
arduous for a great part of the country* immi 4 big of Mil 
and tlik&iii, wm fhbd tm bnowfitobK pud m4n* uie 
iKsVcr ^llioip 4 prodlimmo -aotiivr of life* 

In the first ti the iiair not ion * undo# t% mint, j q f * l,ei t «Ib 
iary of Kbuodi hmt in en driven out by nit ad vet, ^ 

party,and Ida rGumnl had brmj roufhtiu’d by Mir Gov* n 
m«ti In defiance of f lie hn mu\%nwmm\ tu 

recover hinauthority,and ft r!lil iw dmtsaeied tho ilktr 
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which led to serious outrages, and was only tranquillized 
by the seizure of the ringleaders and tho confinement ol 
the manager. In the Moheri estate, the Rani, the repre¬ 
sentative of an ancient family, had been dispossessed by 
a fraudulent sale of the lands she inherited i althoug 
she was personally engaged in no commotion, yet her 
tenants took up her cause, and not only expelled or mur¬ 
dered the people of the intrusive purchaser, but the officers 
of the Police, and committed extensive depredations on 
the neighbouring lands. The fi&ja of the hill country of 
Gumsar, in like manner was irritated^ by the attempts ox 
the Police to bring him before the tribunal of the Com¬ 
pany’s courts, and, m the frenzy of his resentment, 
perpetrated acts of violence which led to his forcible 
imprisonment. The people of Gumsar, a highly barbarous 
race, continued, nevertheless, in mm and committed the 
most atrocious excesses upon the peaceable population ot 
the lowlands, which wefe retaliated by the despatch of 
troops into the district. These disturbances wor%not 
repressed without the employment of five battalions of 
infantry and a regiment of cavalry, under the command 
of General Rumley ; and, although the presence^ of ho 
large a force deterred the insurgent* from assembling m 
any strength, yet they long lurked in tho impenetrable 
thickets on the borders of Cuttack and Canjam, prepared 
to resume their depredations in tho latter, amt lending 
their aid to the troubles vhicli agitated tho former pro¬ 
vince in 1817. 1 # 

The wish of the Government to bo relieved from Mi# 
liksorno task of managing tho turbulent Chorus and Kltar« 
wars, tho military miltivalom of IWamu, upon tho iminof 
the Zemindar! for arrears of revenue, induced them to 
transfer it, in 1818, to a neighbouiing Zetnimlin who 
consented to be responsible for tho nmmu« at a ridirid 
rate, and to superintend mid manage tho j«*lim 
villages were generally held by tenants who bint been 
accustomed to consider theiUMdvesrpnmiiineiit oeetipaiifa, 
at a fixed rate of iisscssnmnt. Their nmv (dnuf brgatt Iiw 
reign by raising the rent a of some and dmptmMM-r 

i Repoitd <m tin* Wnti* «f ««' Norihm Virmt«, 

March* ini'*. mun Uw ** 51 ! ul i l™ <lu * 
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ing others: a general rising ensued: the officers of the 
Zemindar were attacked, some were killed, the police 
stations were demolished, and the riot was not put down 
without the employment of a military force. As rights 
sanctified by long prescription and popular estimation 
had undoubtedly been invaded, contrary to the intention 
of the Government, the renter was removed, and the 
management of the district taken under the immediate 
superintendance of the Company, by which means order 
was, for a season at least, restored. 

In Cuttack the insurrection was more extensive, and its 
suppression longer delayed. It arose out of the operation 
of the revenue enactments of the Government; but its 
immediate and exciting cause was the manner in which 
those enactments were executed, the flagrant extortion 
and cruel oppression^practised by the subordinate func¬ 
tionaries of every department of the state. The natives of 
Orissa had always been provorbill for mental dulnoss, and 
the# inaptitude for public duties occasioned, even under 
their own princes, while the country was yet a Jlindu king¬ 
dom, 11 to employment in all offices of trust of foreigners from 
the n<^hb<wring countries of Telmgana and Bengal. The 
latter chiefly filled tfio public stations under the English 
magistrates and collectors, and, under a succession of supe¬ 
riors, who seem to have exorcised lifctlo vigilance or activity 
in controlling their subordinates or in punishing corruption, 
preyed with impunity upon the helpless and bewildered 
population of the province, and rendered the Government 
itself dreaded and detested. 

The rigorous exaction of the Government assessment 
on the land everywhere calculated, in combination with 
the improvidence of the Zemindars, to lead to their im¬ 
poverishment and ruin, was peculiarly mischievous in 
GdttacL The amount, originally calculated on an erro¬ 
neous principle, was excessive, ami, 1 in order to discharge 

1 Tie* nrlgiiw! nw'iimmit cimumkd «n an ftvrmRc of Hint wliklsaft- 
|«*4«Ht in IwW Sw« |ui*t for wmm to tins but tin* MiUimtlu 

ii P-'Hnsii^srst «M Iliittk to tnutij ttMimsioioi which wise not admitted Into tin* 
fit Ut h, Ikon thou it cwwkd llu> stvcmiti* ummmt by rumum i!m 

Tibifiltn k*itsic UMh/fttfi* the In »» <u Jk t { ,HO t um. Under tim f**i itwti^sl 
and {»»•#«»«' 4v»* nw“oni«ntft, hn^mmr.tliO amomit tmet been rawd, iu Ih1M7, 
to IJi. 1 The nmotii'fitiHtott had boon iwk af omdom. In Khtttdn 

t1»« l»ifh« st iMiilor tlm hum# Bjmknt t\*'\tn 4 r\m*»kd annul w*r 

U%a ; m*d»T lb i tutu* anvuifTnuiM it auwtmkU ty «hii mnl a halt 
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BOOK JL it, the Zemindars were compelled to raise their demands 
chap. hi. upon the people, who were generally wholly unable to pay 

- them. The Zemindars, consequently, fell speedily 1 into 

RB7. arrears, and their estates were sold to new men, cither to 
the revenue officers themselves, or their Bengali country- 
men, whoso means of gratifying the cupidity of the public 
functionaries rendered many of their sales wholly collusive 
and fraudulent; 2 and sacrificed the original proprietor not 
so much at the shrine of public good as of private emolu¬ 
ment. 3 The intrusive Zemindafs, odious from their very 
intrusion, and the sinister course well known to the 
people, by which their end was attained, eager to make 
the most of their purchases, incurred by then* unsparing 
extortions still more intense hatred. By their exactions 
the rents of the tenants were raised to the highest possible 
amount, and those who claimed U* hold their lands on 
easy terms, in lieu of certain services, were either fully 
assessed, or were turned*adrift,* These latter were, for 
the most pari, the only persons in the province familiar 
with tlio use of arms; tho Falks, or militia and police of 
the country under the Native Cfovernmei.it; and they were 
little inclined to submit with patience to the loss o# their 
property and annihilation of their privileges. 

To these subjects of public distress and discontent wa» 
added another pressure upon the people, hi the extreme 
enhancement of the price of an article of first necessity, 
Salt, in conHoqueneo of the precipitate introduction of the 
< Company’s monopoly. The price was injudiciously fixed 
ait a rate far beyond the means of the inhabitant h of tlio 
province, being six or seven times that at which it had 
been ordinarily soldB The state henofitetUbui compare- 


i Of S/WW Zt'iiiitslaw wtw lirnt emitmdot for the rm'ffitttcs In 1H03, only I MO 
were m jMmmhm In 1U7UH, , . 
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iitut* of Itolslipws ftlllMuatt mw r*f In hi at a »juK ottl, wm 

»W f«r arreaM aiirf h«*tflit hytm ifjmlem Urnjuli; tin* 41 4*0 * M (,t 
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iively little, for smuggling w m almost openly practised by 
the very persons appointed to prevent it. Yet, an the# 
illicit traders kept up the prices, th© people Mifteruil 

severely, and were rip© for a revolt against the govern¬ 
ment, by whose measures and whose agents, they were 
deprived of the moans of procuring the m^essaries of life. 
Nor wore the judicial arrangements of their new nilrra 
loss obnoxious to the simple and ignorant inhabitants, 
accustomed to summary and informal decision, Uuoc* 
quaiuted with the very language of the regulations, 1 and 
incapable of comprehending the forma of the courts, they 
found themselves entirely at the mercy of the public 
officers, and wore made to pay heavily for justice, which, 
in the end, they seldom attained. The fidhe was a still 
more insufferable grievance; in lieu of the natives Patk*, 
Darogas and their myrmidons were Introduced, and were 
as rapacious as they were inefficient. Property wan anni¬ 
hilated, and little security for person survived. 2 

Iho province of Cuttack was distributed between two 
classes of occupants; those who cultivated the Mogtil- 
bandi, the open and most productive part of the country, 
and the people of t^o Kajwara, which, on one side of the 
Mogulbandi, extended in a narrow slip along the sea coast, 
and, on the other hand, spread westward over a broad 
expanse of hill and wilderness. The estates of the Mogul- 
bandi were assessed on the same principles m those in 
Bengal ; the Kajwara estates, consisting of tracts ill adapted 
to cultivation, wore held at a low quit mil, ami on tlm 
condition of military service. 5 One of iho most consider¬ 
able was the district of Khurdn* lying a short dhtnijm 
west of the celebrated shrine of Jngaimath. li wm the 
ZomuMtari of the itajii of Klmrda, who wns dear to tin* 

* Itoy wer# in ItonsftM. 

2 Tilt pitet Item ut Ktumlri rnntriwil, In tin* mir# of it ft w v^ir^i, to 

«\torli wilt of fttiwva from tf«* lli« SerinUita'r of tlm 
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BOOK II. people, as the hereditary descendant of the once powerful 
chap. hi. Gajapati kings of Orissa, the acknowledged head of the 

- - several petty chiefs, and who was invested with additional 

1817, sanctity from his having the hereditary privilege of being 
the sweeper of the temple of Vishnu. The estate of 
Khurda had been held under the Mahrattas, at a light quit- 
rent ; under the English authorities, it was assessed at a 
rate at which the Raja declined to hold it, 1 and he was 
accordingly allowed to reside at # Puri, in discharge of his 
duties in the temple, upon a yearly malikana, while his 
lands were taken under the management of the revenue 
officers. Their management, in the course of a few years, 
reduced the people to poverty and despair, and this pro- 
vince was consequently the seat of the first and most 
violent disorders. 

The dispossessed Paiks and Ryofcff of Khurda found a 
bold and active leader Jagbandhu, who was the here¬ 
ditary Bakhshi, or paymaster and commander of the Raja 
of Khurda, and proprietor of a landed estate in the pro¬ 
vince. By a course of chicanery and fraud, in which the 
native officers were chiefly concerned, he was deprived of 
his patrimony, and told to seek redress in the coufts of 
law. He was too poor and too impatient of wrong to 
appeal to such tardy and uncertain protection, and rashly, 
though pardonably, attempted to vindicate his own rights 
by the instrumentality of popular insurrection. Assisted 
by a body of the wild tribes of Guraaar, and joined by a 
number of Paiks and unhoused Ryots, he appeared in the 
chief village of Khurda, attacked and put the police to 
flight, and killed some of the people; set the station on 
fire, and plundered and burnt the office of the government 
collector. No injury was done to any one unconnected 
with the Government. The success of this attack was 
soon spread abroad; the whole province was in a state of 
insurrection, and Jagbandhu, in a few weeks, mm at the 
head of above three thousand rioter% armed with swords, 
spears, bows and arrows, and a few matchlocks. 

* The Raja paid to the Mahrattas, when they could compel him to py tty- 
thin#, 18,000 rupees a-year* hut he often evaded the fftymtrit. He mm wilting- 
to ernwc for double the amount to the British Oovmmmnt* hut a Iftfch, or 
100,000 rupees was demanded. This he^oeliurMt himself irnahla to dlietiarp. 
It was* however, raised, and in 1R10 augmented to 1»3R,0OO rttpf#*of which 
25,000 rupees were paid to the Baja for subsistence. 



msim m khurpa. iot 

As soon as news of the tumult reached Cuttack, a BOOK II. 
detachment of troops was despatched to Kkimla ; a party chap. nr. 

from which, sent out to collect provisions, was surprised -— 

at the pass of Ganjpura, and was driven back on the main 1817. 
body, with the loss of an officer, Ensign Faris, command¬ 
ing it. The rest of the detachment fell back to Fipli 
losing their baggage and cattle. A second attempt made 
by the magistrate, with a military guard, to enter Klmrda, 
failed, and the party retreated to Cuttack, harassed by the 
insurgents, Jagbandhu was, in consequence, emboldened 
to advance to the town of Jagannath, of which he took 
possession. The only force at tins place consisted of 
about eighty Sipahis, while the rioters were estimated at 
four thousand. The town was plundered ; the fort, build¬ 
ings, and bungalows wore set on lire, and the troops sta¬ 
tioned for the defence*of the collector’s house and treasury, 
were attacked; they repulsed ih# assailants, but the officer 
commanding judged it (expedient to retreat with the 
public treasure to Cuttack. Tins affair contributed to 
extend the insurrection, and every district iu which the 
ancient proprietors had been deprived of their eutuffv, was 
in arms. The triumph of the rebels at Puri, vui , diort- 
lived. One of their objects in marching thither had been 
to place their Itaja at their head; but his feun or his 
prudence deterred him from connecting him adf with the 
disturbance, and one material element of opposition wan 
thus defective. At the nmm time, Cfapt, Lti Fevre, with 
the greater part of the 1st battalion of ilm IHth N. f, t 
marched from Khurda to recover Puri At Devtndtm, Ilia 
battalion was encountered by the Uriyiw, and an mllm 
ensued, which speedily terminated in their defeat Furl 
vw ro*ocoupied, and the person of the ityja being fweuml, 
h© was removed to Cuttack. 

Although the affair at Dovomira showed that the frumr- 

gents were wholly unable to cope with the regular troopu, 
the disturbances wer# fur from biting allayed, lihiinla 

was entirely in their possession, and in the beginning of 
May, a body of above two thrnmnd made an attack upon 
a detachment at Hpli In the ndghknirlioral ft mm 
repulsed, and the *dbd» never afterwards ik^umml la 
force; but rising! took plant In iilmbal, Kurd©*, and Kn* 
jang, which the civil power mm unable to mstehi* and to 
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BOOK II. suppress which it was necessary to station troops in the 
cwj, in. provinces. Martial law was proclaimed, reinforcements 

- - were despatched to Cuttack, and General Sir Gabriel Max- 

tindell was ordered to take the command, with additional 
authority, as joint commissioner with the judge and 
magistrate. By the military dispositions which were 
made, and, in a still greater degree, by the assurances held 
out to the people by the military commissioner, that their 
grievances, if peaceably represented, would bo listened to 
and redressed, tranquillity, through the greater part of 
the troubled districts, was restored by the end of the year. 
Jagbandhu, and some of the leaders, si ill, however, kept 
aloof, and lurked for a while m the wild tracts along the 
upper course of thoMahanadi; hut; driven from thence by 
the combined operation of detachment n sent from Cuttack 
to Boad, and others from Sambhulpur, they retreated to 
Khanpur, m the south-wcwfc angle of the province!, whore 
the Khunds of Gumwar gave them shelter; and, althijjsgh 
large rewards wore offered for their apprehension, mm of 
their adherents proved treacherous, none of the people of 
the country wore tempted to betray them. # 

The tranquillity of Cuttack wat confirmed by the 
appointment of a special commissioner, 1 * with extensive 
powers; and by the measures and enactments of the 
Government, adopted at his suggestion, largo temmsbins 
of arrears and reductions in the assessment were made, * 
and the revenue officers were authorized, at discretion, to 
suspend the sale of tho estates of defaulters, and rather 
subject their jicrsmiH to imprisonment. 3 A new settle¬ 
ment was made for three years; 4 such of the native officers 


1 Mr Ker, and afterwards upon hist death, Mr. HI nut ftwltlm tli« bmdiwml 
benefits derived from tills armngm wit* through tin* employment *4 id 

arul upright Ckmimlswlomsm, wu mu to it a descriptive awl tihtorlml wads 
of Orl»% of groat Interest anti valtu*, drawn tip by Hit* .Hewtiny to thr (torn* 
mission, Mr. Andrew Stirling, a momWr of the civil r-rnlw* of Itongal, amt 
one of its torlfhtwfc ornament*, although his em*t r wm rat rltort by a tw 
early death. The mount Is printed In tin* Aaomr ItoT'ari tu% wi a v, 

* When tho Commissioner rtmrhwl Cuttack, til I Milliner of nrri!i*r« 
nineteen kkh» of rapt**, (XtfifhOOO) of which «k«t »Lt m*m remitted! Urn 
consequence was the rwilteatiou of the wtwmiwi iff the year IM# I», wilt ft 
Tory trifling balance, and.wlth a very limited rrccritn* to Urn tmmm df ft 
public sale, the twemie on tho tributary Mohali wm t winced turn If#, 
333,000 to SsOO.OOO, Mom attention than her^uforu uai paid to ftetMtftw% 
and In tho estates held under the fiorminmnt, wdUrmonta wm mm* trtfh 
tho Kyoto. Hwonue better from Itenjftl, 30th March, MU tktmtbmkuM 
tho Records, 111, 68. 

3 liog. x, of 1818 , * Iteg, xl#l* of WA 
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as had been most notorious for extortion and oppression, BOOK IL 
were deservedly punished, and such of their European ciiAr.m, 
superiors as were considered to bo implicated m the causes 
of the insurrection, were removed. Homo of the unhappy 
people who had been driven into rebellion lost their lives 
in action, and others, taken with arms m their hands, 
suffered death under the operation of martial law: when 
that ceased, the offenders were transferred to the civil 
power, and many were ctndenmed to a prolonged period 
of confinement and hard labour. By these several moans 
of severity and conciliation, the province wan so entirely 
tranquillized, that in August, a general amnesty was 
proclaimed, with the exception of a few of the leaders. 

Homo years elapsed before they won* considered to bo 
objects of clemency; but, in 1825, Jagbandhu was induced 
to surrender himself,"and was allowed to reside in Cuttack 
upon a pension from the C <ove run lent. This event extin¬ 
guished the last spark of rebellion in which the people 
weie mueh less in blame than the functionaries of the 
state*, whether native or European, the former lutviir*' 
remise{eHsty aggravated, by eorrupiion and tyranny, 
Intolerable hurt In n*; the latter having permitted free 
scope to their subordinates, neglecfnl t*» main* theimmht'H 
acquainted with the hinUfuimns of Urn country and the 
circumstances of Mm people, and having omitted to 
bring to Urn knowledge of Mm fhmu’innent the* utter 
inapplicability to CtiiUek of arrangements which, win ther 
applicable or not, had been imposed upon Urn agricultural 
population of Bengal. 1 

These transactions, however illuwtralivo of the itiitu of 
Indian aocicCy, and instructive to Urn British Clovorninonf 
in r&garct to their future relations with their native nub- 
joctfy atfemctiid little notice; mul may, perhaps, excite * 
little interest amidst Mm more momeubmn politic*!,! and 
military tmmaetimw which, about the name period, com 
valued the whole of Mimhmtam 

* Print*# Citmmmfonm nkUici to Cutt4t*kt MwUoui fmm ilm lifftwlj* 
lib fif] | awl MJ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Relations with Poona* — Designs of the Peshwa. — In¬ 
fluence of Trimbak Rao. — Claims on Baroda . — Mis* 
sion of Gangadkar SCistri to Poona. <— Coldly received. 
— Other Agents. — Change of Treatment. — Apparent 
cordiality .— Offence given to t^e Peshwa. — Journey to 
Punderpur. — Murder of Oangadhar. — Inquiry de¬ 
manded. — Trimbatc implicated. — Resident demands 
Ms Arrest. — Peshwa reluctant. — Compelled to give 
him zip. — Trimbak confined at Thanna. — Discon¬ 
tent of Mahratta Princes. — Objection of the Raja of 
Nagpur to a Subsidiary Alliance.—Ihs Designs upon 
Bhopal. — Unites with Sindh la against the Nawab .—* 
Siege of Bhopal. — Gallant Defence. — Besiegers retire* 
—Preparations of Sindh ia. — British Interference. — 
SindJda indignant , but suspends Operations. — Alliance 
not formed. — Death of the Nawab, and of the Raja of 
Nagpur. — Apa Saheb Regent —Subsidiary Alliance 
concluded.—SindMa.—Ms Intrigues. — Disorders of 
Ms Government—His Policy.—Son and Successor of 
Mulhar Rao Ilolhar adopted . — Tulasi Bai Regent —• 
Balaram Seth Minister. — Put to Death — Troops 
Mutiny .— Flight of the Regent and Young Raja. — 
Tantia J6g Minister . — Reconciliation negotiated. — 
State of Affairs in Rajput ana .— Chand Sing defeats the 
Mohammedans. — Defeated by them. — Jaypur ravaged 
by Amir Khan. — Rajas of Jaypur and Jodhpur recon* 
died by his Mediation. — Fresh Quarrch, and both 
States laid waste ,— The Khan marches to Jodhpur 
Domestic Intrigues. — The Minister and Family Priest 
of the Raja assassinated, —■ Man Sing feigns Imbecility, 
and abdicates. —■ Continuance of Amir Khmis Ikpreda* 
Rons, — Distracted State of Centra^India. 

BOOK II. fpHE political relations established with the court of 
chat, iv* **- Poona, had borne* as wo have remarked, for mnm Mm# 
past, an uneasy complexion* The claims of the Peshwa 
1814. upon Baroda and Hyderabad, still ffemamed unadjusted, 
and he ascribed the delay to Mil purposed procrastination 
of the British authorities. Their intervention also pm** 



RELATIONS WITH POONA# 

teeted tlio estates of Ms feudatories from Ms secret or 
open encroachments, and his title to be regarded as the 
head of the Mahratta confederacy, which the other leading 
members wero willing to acknowledge, was avowedly 
withheld from him by the British Government. NoiwiUp¬ 
standing the unequivocal tone in which their determina¬ 
tion to disallow the resumption of this supremacy was 
declared, Baji Rao had never desisted from unavowed 
intrigues for its attainment, and, in violation of the terms 
of the treaty of Bassein, had constantly maintained agents 
at the Courts of Gwalior, Indore, and Nagpur, and carried 
on, with little affectation of concealment, negotiations 
with the Bhonsia, Bimlhia, and Ilolkar. It may be doubted, 
however, if he ever entertained a design to engage in any 
serious collision with the British Government, Although 
bold in plotting, and fbnacious of his purposes, Baji I bio 
was utterly deficient in personal intrepidity, and tru ded 
rather to persevering and secret intrigue, than to resolute 
and%pen defiance. The lVshwa was not without ability, 
nor incapable of exertion, but Ins abilities were counter¬ 
acted by habits of vicious indulgence, and a dinpnjdiiun 
naturflly indolent, rendered ids his of activity unfrcipu ni 
and of short duration. His ambition might, have over¬ 
come his love of pleasure ami ease, had not Ids eversmve, 
timidity deterred him from euterpriwm involving a hazard 
of personal safety, and induced him to have recourse to 
profound dissimulation for this furtherance of Ids designs, 
Suspicious and jealous of his principal officers, the fVidiwa 
gave them but a partial and imperfect confidence, and 
placed his sole reliance upon individuals < f low origin and 
inferior statloti, who wero entirely dependent upon his 
favour for distinction, and who repaid his patronage with 
unhesitating submission to Ids will Although arrogant 
and self-sufficient in general, ho allowed himself some¬ 
times to bo controuhni by the boldness of Ids advisers, and 
to be hurried into aetitim which worn contrary to hrn own 
plans, and repugnant to Ids nature* Not unfmpmnUy 
feeble and capricious, ifajl Kuo whs remark able for hu mb 
herenee to any favourite project, and for the 
with which he pumuaHt, although it might be laid muh 
occasionally for such oon«ide*%bk intervals, that it mmmd 
to have been abandoned or forgotten. Nor was lie hm 
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BOOK II. constantin Ms malignity—an offence was never forgiven, 
chap iv. however remote the suspension of his resentment, and Ms 

- vengeance was sure, however long its infliction might be 

is 14. delayed. When not under the influence of vindictive 

feelings, he was mild and rarely cruel: he was scrupulous 
in his pecuniary dealings, frugal though not parsimonious, 
cautious in Ms conduct, and dignified in his deportment, 
and gifted with singular powers of insinuation and per¬ 
suasion. As a Brahman he processed a strict observance 
of the forms of the Hindu faith, and, a slave to the 
grossest superstition, he devoted a large portion of his 
revenue to the support of religious individuals and insti¬ 
tutions ; and a large portion of his time to the practice of 
religious rites and pilgrimages to various holy places 
within his dominions, to the great interruption of the 
public affairs and diminution of The public resources. 
The latter were also seriously impaired by the vicious 
system which prevailed of farming the revenues; 
upon the whole, the country was not badly administered, 
and the people were prosperous and contented under the 
Peshwa’s government. It was only necessary fog this 
ruler to have submitted resignedly*to a condition from 
which he could not hope to extricate himself, to have 
been one of the most opulent and independent of the 
, princes who had been compelled to submit to British 
supremacy. 

The prospects which clouded the commencement of the 
administration of Lord Moira, and the possibility that the 
war with Nepal might lead to hostilities on a wider scale, 
emboldened some of the confidential advisers of Bap liao 
to assume a more lofty style of language, and to talk of 
their mascor’s rights, not only to the first among the 
> Mahratta chiefs, but even to the tribute which former 
Posh was had levied from Bengal At the head of the 
party was Trimbakji I)angli% the principal favourite of 
Baji Kao, and a devoted servant, ttamgh a most unlit and 
mischievous counsellor. Ho had boon originally a courier 
and spy, in which b capacities he attracted the notiet of 
Baji Bao by Ms intelligence and activity; he row 
pidly to wealth and authority—-Became th# moekte of 
Baji Bao in his private pleastres, and the confidant of Ml 
his feelings and designs — and the object —4h# only one 



PESHWA '& CLAIMS ON THE OAEKWAIl. 1W 

*— of Lis affection. In requital of the Pe&hwa’# attach- HOOK II- 
ment, Trimbak adopted unhesitatingly all bis view* and <*«*«% it. 

sentiments, imbibed all bis aversions for bis allies, ami in 
the fervour of Ms devotedness, as well as in the ignorance *** 
of bis origin, and the presumption generated by hw sudden 
elevation, dropped the veil of Mahraifa diplomacy, and 
gave utterance to his opinions, with a degree of hardihood 
which, however, gratifying to the Pushwats pride, was mmd 
detrimental to his intmmts. 1 The licence of expression 
which was allowed to Tnmbak by the Peshwn. was a vica¬ 
rious expression of the thoughts which wore riimihlted in 
the bosom of tho latter. 

The adjustment of tho Poshwa’s claims upon the <» mk« 
war, described m a former page, although yet nmleh r« 
mined, was still professedly under investigation, and 
about this time other'Slaims wore advanced. A jwrtmijww 
tion in tho tribute payable by iko chief* of Kaliiwar, h id 
always been demanded hy the court of Poona, and bed 
been, in some cases, realised through the (hi *Uwir, eu i lie 
Peshwa’s ropro.;enhdl\e. It uao now nmmUnl that flic 
collection should be made direct, and in \vlm< neui< r. and 
to wTiat extent, tho* guvennm id of iVmia • JimiM th n§* 
proper ; but tills wa \ held to he neon i u of v* n f uv 
ongagemuntH which had bum enter* d info hy t h - I Mb li 
Uovernment with the chiefs of fwfthver; piul chiton m 
tho right to a defined amount of tribute wae ic^yjb > 4, 
yet a claim of an hidelhuto in tent, wa» d*ui«*j| : and m 
order to provimt any unauthorised owfinuti, the JV,,hw* 
was told that tho collection would Im retained in the hand* 
of tha British officer.*. Another mibjret of dispute wa , 
the farm of a portion of t,h« revenues of Alrn'otlnWi, 
which had boon held by the (hiekwur of flic iVAitui for 
t« y#ar% expiring in ltd h The court of Pan«|rt * 
desired ita renewal hi perpetuity, in order foolnbn ti„< 
chano# of disputes arming from a dni mm and enuih t of 
authority, md the ufcj* ct %iu too imimmbb n >l to he 
mipported by llm British Uovermmmb On the other 
hand, it Wfti th# policy of the court in keep ojirn 

m fertile a nubjoet of contest, and i<rplamnhln it |d'>t for 

* ft h mentfcmiitt l*y Mr* liwt In 11 wtibi^i* * m «%i§ *» 

tU# I^hwawer# dlivtaiol, ilii* »« «p»rtt4 nb*ti *wi\H>h n it** t veifti 
©f litttifftt fi4wt hy Alt writ Kfi4» # iw4 %lmi *4 Hyvnt* hy 

Aik —'tmmrnimWf % ntf#* 
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BOOK II. negotiation with the Gaekwar, and the Peshwa, therefore, 
chap, zv. declined to renew the lease. In the hope of adjusting this 

--- matter, as well as of accelerating an amicable settle- 

38H. ment of the other points m dispute, the despatch of 
an agent from Baroda to Poona was sanctioned by the 
government of Bengal, and Gangadhar Sastri, who was 
familiar with the subjects in dispute, and who possessed 
the confidence of the British residents at both courts, was 
selected for the office. The formal guarantee of the 
British Government was engaged for his personal safety,— 
a precaution with which he thought it necessary to be 
armed, before he trusted himself within the treacherous 
circle of the court of Poona. 

The choice of the negotiator was by no means agreeable 
to the Peshwa and his advisers, as they well know the 
acumen and firmness of Gangadha*and his steady devo¬ 
tion to the British. Hi* reception was accordingly cold 
and discouraging, and, for some time, no dispositioxyvas 
shown to enter into any communication with him upon 
the subjects of the mission. Nor had the Sastri to com¬ 
plain alone of the unfriendly spirit manifested by the 
Peshwa and his ministers, — a powerful party in his own 
court, with the concurrence of the imbecile sovereign of 
Guzorat himself, undertook to counteract his negotiations ; 
and Govind IUo Bandoji Gaekwar, an agent of the dis¬ 
carded minister Siiaram, — with Bhagavant Rao Gaekwar, 
an illegitimate brother of An and Rao, and representative 
of the interior of the palace of Baroda, also in the interest 
of Sitaram, were sent to Poona, almost simultaneously 
with the Sastri, to assure the Peshwa, that if he would 
bring about the restoration of Sitaram to* the office of 
Dcwan, ail his claims should bo immediately complied 
with, and his supremacy bo acknowledged. The bait was 
tempting, and although success was Httlo probable, yet m 
additional inducement was thus supplied to treat the 
Sastri with neglect, and the very Institution of the intrigue 
was too congenial to the Peshwa’s character, for him to 
resist the temptation of plunging into its dark and dan¬ 
gerous labyrinth. 

Well acquainted with the counteracting force® which 
were secretly at work, and dfspairing of obtaining m au¬ 
dience, Gangadhar applied for permission to tfeten to 
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Baroda, when afraid of exciting the serious displeasure of BOOK It 
the British Government by the abrupt close of negotia- eiiAr, m 

tions, undertaken at their earnest recommendation, and re- *-— 

called to a sense of the risk, by the earnest remonstrances of ***1 b 
the British Resident ; projecting too, oven at this season, ap¬ 
parently, the catastrophe which finally closed the transac¬ 
tion, 1 the Peshwa’s advisors adopted a total change of 
conduct, and exhibited towards the Sastri a degree of 
cordiality, which constituted a marked contrast to their 
previous inattention. Private interviews took place be¬ 
tween Trimbak and Gangadhar, in which the former 
avowed that he had been actively opposed to the latter, 
and had even listened to devices against his life; but im 
asserted that the Peshwa had now become convinced, that 
it was for his advantage to have the Sastri for Ids friend, 
and was willing to payHhat deference to bis opinions to 
which they were entitled by h^i acknowledged sagacity 
and experience. Great pains were taken to act upon the 
negotiator’s vanity—- winch was as remarkable as his 
ability—and, for a time, with success, lie was made to 
believe that the Peshwa was most anxious to engage hi* 
services, and nominate him as ins own mini, for ; and a 
matrimonial alliance was concerted between hh son and 
the sister of the wife of Baji Baa On his pm u ho en¬ 
gaged that the (lackwar should assign io the 1'ediwa lands 
yielding seven lakhs n-yoar in lieu of his claims, mid should 
conclude a treaty of amity with Poona, without the infer* 
vention of the British Resident The question of fern 
torial cession was, however, referred to the government of 
Baroda, and pending the reference, < iangadhar imcompa 
mod the Peskwa to the sacred shrine of Xumk,* whore 
extensive preparations were made for flic celebration of 
the nuptials. 

Whether it was the result of his own reflorBoiii, or of 
the suggestions of his friends, Gangudhur »SaM,ri soon be 
came apprehensive thji ho had boon cajoled info cmniim 
moatiom incompatible with Urn interests of Id., court, and 

* Itoports w»** camwfc nt Poona, tluii rt«*»lgn \ wrf« at Mt «r iSio* Ur Ufi* 
of the SriHtri. An l«Ui*r t« Sttittvutt »f hh * oorwnotoa* 

at Poona, datc*<l Attaint 1814, wiwK *' f %cty aw Imm m g i flat tlr S-oin 
cannot came hack again»" ^if% 

3 Ntwik to a place irf wnirtitj, i« flic O’fMitwi n rm *t i»i» * -f 

MimPs adventures* whan in min, »i#i to wM to ilntot Ifi mmp flow fr * 
catting otr thft now (N4iM)nf « or It us.4»? ft# 

mum name, NtlsIkA, lit Pfcutamy» if«4 ill important® to uf %vh>n 

antiquity* as woll u the legend* 
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BOOK II. injurious to his reputation, and was not displeased, there-* 
chap. iv. fore, when he received the refusal of the Gaekwar to 

- ratify the proposed territorial concession. As the condi- 

1814. tions of the treaty could not be fulfilled, h© considered it 
incumbent on him also to decline the honour of the in¬ 
tended alliance. The defeat of his intrigues was oven less 
galling to Baji Rao, than this indignity to his person and 
connections; and the affront was aggravated by the Sastri 
preventing his wife from visiting the ladies of the Pesh- 
wa’s family, in consequence of the licentious orgies which, 
it was said, were commonly enacted in the interior of his 
palace. The destruction of the offender was, no doubt, 
immediately decreed, and impunity and assistance were 
assured to the instruments of the Basin’s enemies, who 
had come from Baroda to frustrate Ins negotiation, to 
effect his disgrace, and to prevent, by any means, M» 
return to power: an opportunity was soon afforded, 
Notwithstanding ihe acerbity of the resentment with 
which the Sastri’s rejection of the alliance with BajFRao 
had inspired the Pcshwa and hie agents, no feeling of dis¬ 
satisfaction was manifested. On the contrary, Tnmb&k 
was more profuse than ever in Ms professions of rtgard, 
and in the display of unimpaired cordiality and confidence. 
A visit to the shrine of Wittoba, a form of Vishnu, at 
Punderpur being undertaken, Gangadlmr was invited to 
accompany the Feshwa, and accepted the invitation; 
leaving behind him the principal part of Ms followers, 
and his colleague, Myral Bapd, a cautious man, who had 
vainly endeavoured to put the Bastri on his guard against 
the machinations of Tmnbak and the Poshwa. The invi¬ 
tation was not extended as usual to the British Resident. 
Soop after the arrival of the party at Punderpur, a report 
was raised that the life of the Peshwa was threatened by 
assassins from the territory of the Nixam, and cm this 
pretext the guards were increased, ami precautions were 
taken for Baji Rao’s safety. On tlig evening of the 14th 
of July, Gangadhar, after returning homo from an enter¬ 
tainment given by a M&hr&tta chief to the Pewlnm, com¬ 
plained of indisposition, and was about to retire to rest* 
when a messenger came from Trimbak to invito Mm to 
repair to the temple and perform his devotions there; m 
on the ensuing morning it would bo engaged for th# IMt- 
wa and his attendants. The excuse of being unwell tm§ 
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pleaded for declining the invitation, when it wan more BOOK 1L 
urgently repeated by a second messenger. The excuse was ciup, xv* 

repeated, but two of the Sastri’s friends repaired to the —«- 

temple and were requested by Trimbak to use their iuflu- IMA 
ence and induce Gangadhar to come. Unwilling to give 
personal offence, the Sastri yielded to their importunity, 
and with a few attendants walked to the temple. After 
performing his devotions he proceeded on his return home, 
escorted by a small parjjy of Trimbak’s soldiers, about 
twelve paces in advance, and preceded and followed at 
short intervals by Ills own servants, some of them bear¬ 
ing torches. Suddenly three men came running from 
behind, and forcing their way past the servants in the 
rear, struck the Bastri with the swords with which they 
were armed, and threw him on the ground; two more 
came to their aid and mounded some of the Bastrfw people, 
when the whole of the latter tied and left their minder to 
the assassins, by whom lie was iTarbarously mangled, Re- 
forotany effective assistance was procured the murderers 
had escaped. The body was afterwards removed, and 
burned by the Bastn’s people, and application was made 
to Tmnbak and thoJVshwa for the apprehension and pu¬ 
nishment of the assassins. Whatever profusions and 
promises wore made, no measures, whatever, were taken 
for the discovery and seizure of the culprits; nor wan any 
sorrow expressed for the unhappy ikiit of the Basin, 1 
The connexion which subsisted between the British 
Government and the < took war, and the special guarantee 
under which Gangadhar Bastri had consented to trust 
himself within the reach of individuals so uotoritouidy 
treacherous aid revengeful m the Ponhwaand his minister 
rendered it the imperative duty iff the Resident to insist 
upon a Ml investigation of the circumstances of the mm*, 
dor, and the detection and punishment of tint murderers. ' 

Aa enquiry, conducted with the moans at Urn command 
of the eaukhiot fail to bring the truth to light; 

and it was eaUed for, no loss by the reputation of thn Bri¬ 
tish Government, than by the honour of the Peshwa him¬ 
self. An accredited minister hod been murdered in kk 
* 

1 letter from the Afmtntotttftrt tlpUmimm |» m 

dwieml, nth tlin t'tnrfirt awl Hakrntu 

printed by order of the bettrt of p, 74 
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immediate vicinity, almost in his presence ; and such am 
outrage, under such circumstances, could not be perpe- 
trated with impunity, without involving his Highness in a 
suspicion of having sanctioned its commission. The re¬ 
monstrances of the Resident were backed by a letter of 
admonition to the Peshwa from the Governor-General, but 
nothing could induce either him or his counsellor to insti¬ 
tute a serious enquiry. It was affirmed that no clue to 
the perpetrators could he obtained, that the Sastri had 
many enemies, and acted imprudently in moving abroad 
so scantily attended ; in short his death was the work of 
destiny, and no good could result from further investiga¬ 
tion. European notions of public obligations wore not so 
easily satisfied. Although it was probable that the active 
instruments m the murder were the emissaries from Bo- 
rod©, one of whom, Bandoji, was inown to have been in 
Punderpur at tin' time of the assassination; yet it was 
clear that Trimbak, at least, \\ as deeply implicated in the 
occurrence. Ilia repeated and earnest invitations to*tho 
Sastri to repair to the temple, could be accounted for only 
by his being a party to a scheme for affording to the mur¬ 
derers an opportunity of executing ^heir design; the 
indifference with which ho received the intelligence, Ids 
private conferences with Bandoji, both before ami after the 
assassination, and the entire absence of any attempt to 
discover the murderers, wore unequivocal proofs of his 
participation in the crime; of the participation, indeed, 
of the Peshwa himself; 1 hut as the punishment of the 
latter was embarrassed by obvious political considerations, 
the agent and accessory was mad© responsible for the act; 
and the arrest of Trimbak, and his deliverythe British 

* Tahuhnk on mm owfudmn nftor hii anpwheflfkm, jtfuuwd the PmIhui of 
having IfWlfeUM the murder, as part m si pita to mteur* the restoration of 
ftitanuu to oilier, mi rmtdlfimt of lit# «ihservl«me# to the Interests of the 
Xk»ltwii, at ttaroda, At another time, 1st proiNMd not to know who the 
author wan, hut he belkumd flantlojl was chUmy twerwd, The truth umm 
to l»¥# l$en that Ilandojl wan tie* prlndpl Initmmenfc of tin? crime, hut no 
erne would have durwl It* commlfttkm, nnl#» tewjad of the eimeurmu** of the 
Mhurik and the eo-opriitwn of Trimkak. Th# mw of Bandoji in tho murder 
wtw not douhtrd at tiarwsi \ ho was known to have gone neerotly to Punderpuf 
with armed followers, About the tint#, *»4 to have %ivm & wry oowsldowtito 
sum of money to M» wmuto, \mkmt\ly for their expenses on the Journey i 
to have held u1m> mmtnl mm luUfrfkw§ with Trhnhak, m#th at Punderpur 
and Pmmt, A letter from him to Urn Itaui, T#kht Bhitl had, shortly before, 
convoyed the InttiriAtbm that the Sturtrl would never return to Itirrodu/ On hk 
return to the Cjnekwar** territory tie wmfcmnftned for life in Irons, t« the fort of 
Qumifmrorl on the Tuptl, Bhnjuvant Urn was also imjmtaed,—MM, Jtouurdi, 
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'Government, were declared to "bo the indispensable concli* BOOK II. 
iions of preserving undisturbed amicable relations with chap* iv. 

the Poshwa. - 

The demand made for the delivery of Ms favourite was 
for some time strenuously resisted by the Peshwa, who 
urged that the imprisonment of an individual against 
whom no proof could ho produced, was an act of manifest 
injustice, and professed Ins readiness to place Tnmbak hi 
confinement himself, co^d the charge of his being acces¬ 
sory to the murder of the Kastri be substantiated again*! 
him. However plausible the objection, it was not entitled 
to any consideration, for Baji Rao well knew that none of 
his people would venture to prefer an accusation against 
Ms minister while at largo; upon his being removed, the 
Resident pledged himself to bring forward the evidence 
which had seemed to #he British Uovornmoni sufficient to 
involve Tnmbak in the transaction. It wtw with great 
difficulty that the reluctance of the Peshwa was overcome, 
and* for a moment ho seemed to contemplate tins alien na¬ 
tive of open hostility. His fears of the result., however, 
prevailed, and he consented to give up i he person of 
Triidtoak, on oonditiqji that Ins life, should be spared, mid 
that his imprisonment should not Jut attended with any 
unnecessary severity, Trimbak was accordingly delivered 
to a detachment of the Poona brigade, on the I7th of M p* 
torn bar, and was Immediately marched off to Thitima, 
where ho was confined* The emissaries from Barmin 
were at the same time apprehended, and wont to (Uvm%L 
Tito communications which had hmm carried ou by the 
Peshwa, with the several Mai unite courts, had not been 
unattended by consequences unpropitloim to the continu¬ 
ance of tranquillity, and the maintenance of British I|iiuc* 
mm* The chiefs were generally discontented with their 
position* Forgetting the peril in which their former en¬ 
mity had involved them as Its eflVote ceased to bo felt, 
and miaundaratanding the motives of ifio forbearance 
which the* Victors had exorcised, they were alone sensible 
of the comparative imaignifiaanoei to which they had lieiiil 
reduced, and Itaptkini of the rust,mint which tin# pro 
dominating power ofttho British mipoiml iifiori their 
career of universal #f»lifiti#m The iiiHlsgaibn# of tha 
Peshwa fomented 4Ixti« fttllup, and mmdtmd them mmm 
von. ix. X 
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than ever anxious to concentrate and combine their 
strength under the direction of a prince, whom they ac¬ 
knowledged to be the legitimate head of the Mahratta 
federation. Various subjects occurred about this period to 
aggravate their dissatisfaction and excito their animosity. 

The object of maintaining a military division perma¬ 
nently m the field, for the protection of the Irontiers of 
Berar from the incursions of Amir Khan, and the ravages 
of the predatory bands, known Pindaris, in consequence 
of the inefficiency of the troops of the Bhonsla, imposed 
an extiaordmary burthen upon the government of Bengal, 
which Lord Mmto had conceived it incumbent upon the 
Raja of Nagpur to defray. The charge was incurred for 
his benefit, and the defence was an act of voluntary aid, 
unprovided for by any .subsisting engagemonts. The most 
ready method of reciprocating tin? service and the cost 
would be a subsidiary alienee, and, with the entire con¬ 
currence of the home authorities, the British Government 
had, for some years past, endeavoured to prevail uporftho 
Raja to contract a connexion of this description* Ikghuji 
Bhonsla, however, felt assured that ho would not be loft 
to fall a sacrifice to hordes of plunderers, who woulcHhen, 
with additional credit and resources, he brought more im¬ 
mediately into contact with the British possessions* lie 
was possibly of .opinion, that even if unassisted, he might 
by policy or force, provide for his own protection ; and he 
piked too highly the privilege of exemption from foreign 
control to barter his independence for military succour. 
The submission of his internal relations with other native 
princes to the interposition of a British Resident, would 
also have put a stop to the execution of his designs against 
the principality of Bhopal, a portion of which he expected 
to be able, in concert with JDoulat Rao Bindhia, to annex 
to his own dominions. 

Shortly after the repulse of Amir Khan, and the with¬ 
drawal of the British forces, Raghujj Bhonsla entered into 
an alliance with Sindhia, for the annihilation of the Naw&b 
of Bhopal, and the partition of his country between the 
confederates; and &t the end of the rainy season of IftRI, 
an army from Nagpur, commanded by Sadik All, and a 
force from Gwalior, led by Jaggd Rapfi, entered the Bhopal 
territories. Unable to face such superior forces, Virir 
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Mohammed threw himself, with such troops as he could ROOK If. 
assemble, into the city of Bhopal, where he determined to chap- iv. 

defend himself to the last extremity. Bhopal was situ- - 

ated on high and uneven ground, not far from a portion 
of the Vrndhya range of mountains, and was about four 
miles in circumference. It was surrounded on three sides 
by a tolerable wall, but was without a ditch, or other 
defences. The south side was protected by a citadel, 
placed on the high ban£ of an artificial lake, formed by 
embankments, connecting contiguous lulls, extending on 
the west of the town, about five miles in length, and one 
in breadth. Most of the inhabitants had been sent away. 

The garrison, including a body of three thousand Pindaris, 
amounted at first to eleven thousand men, but when the 
besiegers had occupied most of the approaches to the city, 
the deficiency of forage compelled the retreat of the Pin- 
daris, and other mounted troopsu leaving no more than five 
or six thousand men to defend Bhopal, against the united 
armies of Sindlua and Nagpur, exceeding at least ten times 
that number. 1 The siege commenced at the end of 
October, 1813. The operations of the besiegers were 
tardy, and their fire of little effect; but in the course of 
December they had completed the investment of fhe 
town, except on the side of the lake, across which supplies 
wore for some period longer convoyed to the garrison. In 
the course of December and January, repeated attempts 
were made to carry the place by escalade, but they wore 
met by Vhir Mohammed, and his son Namr Mohammed, 
with undaunted intrepidity, and resolutely repulsed* The 
most formidable enemy the garrison had to encounter wan 
famine, for the Mahrattas had bribed the boatmen who 
had been employed to carry provisions across tlm.lake, 
and this source of supply being out ofi; the troops "wore 
exposed to the severest suffering. The Mohammedans * 
assuaged their hunger by tho flesh of the animals that 
perished of want, wjule the Hindus endeavoured to up- 
peas© the cravings of nature with decayed vegetable 
matter—bruised tamarind stones, and tho loaves of trues; 

—numbers, unable to endures then# privations, dettttrteil; 

* Accord^ to tuttwdty, cited by Bit JT, Mm\m> ttw twiteil swf#« 

amounted to seventy Ornwid, whtete however, tm thinks may testammM 
by ten or tlfteen thmmnd man, hat** Ow* ii« iwltto, «l» 
by all to have been wry l m* 
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and the desertions, with, the casualties of the siege 
reduced the garrison from about six thousand to as many 
hundreds. 

In the month of March, 1814, the death of Jaggti Bapti, 
and the ceremonies which followed, suspended the opera¬ 
tions of the besiegers, and afforded the garrison an interval 
of repose, and an opportunity of repairing the walls of the 
town. In the following May, one of Vizir Mohammed’s 
officers, a Rajput, was tampered*'with by Sadik Ali, and 
introduced a party of five hundred of the Nagpur troops, 
by night, into the post which he commanded. Conceiving 
themselves already masters of Bhopal, the Mahrattas 
awaited day-light for the resumption of their operations, 
and, halting at the mausoleum of one of the Nawabs of 
Bhopal, put aside their arms, and laid down to rest. Their 
entrance was discovered, and reported to Vizir Moham¬ 
med, who, perceiving thatj so time was to bo lost, immedi¬ 
ately attacked the enemy, although not having more than 
thirty men about his person. The attack was led ♦by 
Nazar Mohammed ; the Mahrattas were taken by surprise, 
and many fell under the first fire of the Fataim, who, 
allowing them no time to recover trprn their confusion, 
rushed among them with their swords, and put them to 
flight. They evacuated the post with precipitancy, leav¬ 
ing behind above a hundred killed and wounded Either 
the failure of this at tempt, or some motives unavowed, 
induced Hadik AH to weary of the enterprise; and pro- 
tending that he had he on prohibited from if n prosecution 
by a dream, ho broke up his camp, and deaf to the remon¬ 
strances of Sindhiuh officers, marched hack to Nagpur. 
The secession of Hadik Ali, and the losses which the 
Mahrattas bad suffered, loft them little prospect of con¬ 
tinuing the siege with advantage, and a fortnight after- 
wards they withdrew to Sarangpur, where they wore 
cantoned for the mins. 

Although Bhopal, after a adage gf nine mouths was 
relieved front present danger, the peril was not passed. 
Ciimfc exertions were made by Hindhia to recruit Isis forces, 
and an army, more*efficiently equipped, was prepared to 
resume operations m soon as the weather permitted. 'They 
were further delayed by a quarrel between the Mahr&tta 
loaders, Jos want Hue Blum, and Jean Baptiste Film*, a 
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person of mixed European and Indian descent, who had 
succeeded to the command of one of Sindhia’s disciplined 
brigades, consisting of eight battalions with forty guns. 
The quarrel came to blows, when the Bhao was defeated, 
and driven to take shelter under the walls of Bhopal. The 
forces of Baptiste, however, wore of themselves adequate 
to the reduction of the city, when the interposition of ihe 
British Government saved Vizir Mohammed from destruc¬ 
tion. The interposition was based upon a double motive, 
gratitude for past, and expectation of future service. That 
the march across central India, by General Goddard, in 
1778, was successfully accomplished, was in main attribut¬ 
able to the friendly treatment which the detachment ex¬ 
perienced from Hyai Mohammed, the Nawab of Bhopal, 1 
The position of the i>rmcipality, its contiguity to Bomr on 
one hand, and to the chief seats of the Pindstls on tho 
other rendered tho co-operation of tho Nawab of essential 
in^portance in the measures which were contemplated by 
the British Government for the suppression of l ho pre¬ 
datory system. Vizir Mohammed earnestly entreated to 
betaken under British protection, and a prudent regard 
for British interests recommended compliance with Ida 
request. A negotiation was accordingly entered into with 
tho Nawah, of which notice was given to the MahmUa 
princes, The Beshwa and tho Raja of Nagpur pmfi^Hnd 
their cordial concurrence, but Hindhia received tli« an¬ 
nouncement with a greater manifestation of mmmtmmt* 
than ho had ever expressed upon any iiniilar occasion. 
He declared that the Naw&U of Bhopal had been tributary 
to the Peahw% and that the tribute had been immhttmi 
to him 5 that he would not submit to any !nterp«itib!t in 
his behalf, and that he would pursue his designs ctgiditsi 
the Nawab, bo tho consequence what it might. His opprn* 
sition wan, however, restricted to these menacing declara¬ 
tions. A force was assembled at Belkin, under Sir Thmimn 
Hislop, and a divMou in Bundelkhaud, under Gynomi 

1 In the puWistai Journal of Onujr&l tlodclarffi umrrh, It In mmtlwftwf IImI 
the detachment halted at Ithojm! seven (Hy% itttfl imtml ehma awl 

plentiful, No obgtruttlon to their uwrt'h omirrwl alter minting tho mwpd 
teriitm-y, See also the ndttecM of this tranifteUrm a Mulrrdm, Utm%* ittti 
IVimep, its* collected hy Major llursicU In hi* Urtef *»f tits 

■Principality, p. 13. 
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BOOK II. Marshall, while detachments from the subsidiary forces of 
ewAF. iv. the Nizam, the Peshwa, and the Gaekwar, were moved 

-- towards the frontiers of their respective territories: and 

1815. these movements, with the successes which had followed 
the first reverses of the Nepal war, induced a change of 
tone, and a silent acquiescence in the arrangements of the 
British Government, The meditated alliance did not at 
this season take place. Vizir Mohammed, with genuine 
Afghan duplicity, adopted the perilous policy of playing 
ono negotiation against another; and when by the inter¬ 
ference of the British Government its intentions towards 
him were notorious, entered into secret negotiations with 
Baptiste to induce him to retire, recalling at the same 
time his agents from Delhi and Banda, and showing no 
disposition to contract an alliance^ which involved the 
appropriation of part of his revenues to the support of a 
foreign force, and some damnation of Ins independence 
and credit. Whether the terms demanded by Baptj^tc 
were more unreasonable than the Nawab expected, or 
whether he began to doubt tho sincerity of the Mahmttas, 
Vizir Mohammed again intimated a desire to mum^fhe 
negotiation with the British, but ih$ Governor-General, 
indignant at his want of faith, declined to receive his 
agents, and announced to the Courts of Gwalior and 
Nagpur that, although ho held himself at liberty to enter 
into any engagements with Bhopal, which might consult 
the interests of lus Government, m well as those of the 
Nawab, yet that at present all intercourse with that 
state was at an end. This determination w in accord¬ 
ance with tho policy of the homo authority from whom 
a positive prohibition of any alliance with Bhopal was 
about* tho same time received, and in conformity to tho 
functions of tho Secret Committee, the Resident at 
Gwalior was instructed to throw no obstacle in the way 
of any projects which Bindhia might set on foot against 
Bhopal ; but before he could avail hltttself of tho license 
thus granted, events occurred which occupied and per¬ 
plexed the counsels of the Gwalior cabinet, and ultimately 
placed the principality of Bhopal beyond tho roach of its 
Mahratia enemies* Vizir Mohammed died in the be¬ 
ginning of and was suoifeeded by ids second son, 
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Nazar Mohammed, the gallant partner of his dangers and 
his glory. 1 

Whatever might have been the real feelings with which 
Baghnji Bhonsla received the intimation that he must 
forego his hostility to Bhopal, and whatever projects he 
may have concerted with the other Mahratta princes, his 
death, which occurred immediately after that of Vizir 
Mohammed, removed him timely from the troubled seen© 
■which was about to ensue. He was succeeded by las son, 
Parswaji: but as this prince was of infirm body and weak 
intellect, although of years to conduct the Government, it 
was necessary to entrust the authority to more competent 
hands. Parties at Nagpur were divided, but after a short 
struggle, Modaji Bhonsla, commonly called Apa Haheb, 
the nephew of the late Raja, obtained the ascendancy* 
and, with the concurrence of the British envoy, assumed 
the office of Regent. As the*opponents of Apa Kalieb, 
who were persons of considerable influence, were opposed 
als8 to the British alliance, he considered that lie should 
best secure Ins newly acquired honours, by adopting a 
different policy, and by entering into an intimate con¬ 
nexion with the British Government. The subsidiary 
alliance which it had so long boon the object of tin? latter 
to effect, was now, therefore, concluded without further 
difficulty or delay; and in the same month, May, in which 
Apa Saheb was firmly seated in the Regency, the t reaty 
was signed by him in the name of the Raja, It was stipu¬ 
lated that the subsidiary force should consist of one regi¬ 
ment of native cavalry, six battalions of infantry, mm 
complete company of .European artillery, with the usual 
proportion of ordnance: and that the cost of it should be 
defrayed by an annual payment of seven lakhs and * half 
of Nagpur Rupees. That a commutation of territory for 
the pecuniary payment should be. demanded, if the latter 
fell into arrear, not eke, although the expedience of such 
an exchange might fee reserved as the subject of subse¬ 
quent consideration. That the British Government should 
protect the Raja against all foreign and domestic mmtm^ 

and that, on the other hand, the* Raja should now 

* 

1 Malcolm's Central India, 1.41$, Hftttory nf In Jtuffo 

i. 245. summary by tlm of Haitiwp, printed by enter of Hit CtotRrt 

at Proprietor, 23rd June, 1»M, p. 10.-41 
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'BOOK II* commit any hostilities aga-msb the British, allies, nor 
chap. iv. commence or pursue any negotiations with any other state 

-— whatever, without giving previous notice to, and entering 

1816. into mutual consultation with, the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment. That the Raja should maintain at all times, and in 
a state of efficiency, a force consisting of not less than 
three thousand cavalry, and two thousand infantry, with 
their necessary equipments; and to attend and conform 
to whatever advice and recommendation might he afforded 
by the Resident, respecting the Contingent, allowing it to 
be mustered and inspected, or reviewed by that functionary, 
or the officer commanding the subsidiary troops, whenever 
the former should think fit. The Raja was further fo 
maintain such a number of troops as ho might think 
necessary, and the resources of his country might enable 
him to support, to bo at all things ready to assist the 
British Government, The treaty \\m ratified by the 
Governor-General, in the following month, and, to all 
appearance, Nagpur had become identified in political 
interests with British India. 1 

Although taking no ostensible or pom ami share in tho 
distractions which pervaded Malwa ami Rajpufaim, i Jtfuluh 
liao Sindhia was unworthily busied with intrigues, fending 
to promote their perpetuation and extend their mischief. 
Tho disappointment of his views upon Bhopal rankled 
deeply in his breast, and confirmed his natural disposition 
to eo-operato in any scheme which proposed the diminu¬ 
tion of tho British power. Active, though secret nego¬ 
tiations were carried on with the mi tasters of the Holfcar 
State, with the Bhonsla, and with the Bwtmg for tho 
establishment of the supreme authority of fho latter, and 
the consolidation of tho remaining fragments of tho 
Mahmtfca empire,**-* vakil* wore received privately from 
Nepal, and from Banjif Sing, and ooMtaat oommunicai hum 
were madutei&ed with the Pindari leaders, who promised 
implicit obedience to SkdhMs ordeip, and declared them¬ 
selves ready, with hie motion, to carry fire and * word 
into the Oompany’s His own circunmkneea 

were, however, most" impropitlous to any military under* 

r 

1 Treaty of perpetual defenntn aUlarre with the Raja of Waxiwff, I tih 
M&ft 1816,—Collection of Treaties, 27th May, 1*UK. Hm aim Ikptfk (Jwa* 

xoitteo Howe of Commons, 1838,—JPd* A in p. 83th 
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taking. His dependants and tributaries were everywhere ROOK II. 
in a state of contumacy and rebellion, and Ms own troops chaf.iy. 

ill-paid and ill-governed, were mutinous and disobedient. --— 

His chief commanders yielded him little more than ****'• 
nominal allegiance, and receiving their pay in assignments 
upon impoverished and exhausted districts, they aggra¬ 
vated the discontent of the people, and drained tko 
resources of the state by their oppression and extortion. 
Converting their commawls into a plea for pillage, they 
moved through the country at their pleasure, and levied 
contributions at will upon their sovereign’s subjects, and 
dependants; or when these failed, carried their bands into 
the territory of the princes of Rajputana, and, under 
pretext of assisting one or other of the contending parties, 
plundered both friends and foes* To add to these sources 
of disorder, the mountaineers on the south and west of 
Mahva, the 3Sink and Mhcrs, ami the petty Hindu chiefs 
on tho south and oast of the same country, were com¬ 
mitting unchecked ravages m retaliation for invaded rights, 
or disregarded claims, A weary contest was also in pro¬ 
gress with tho Ik)puts of Kyehewaru, whoso prince, 

JhysfFig, the Uaja of ikgimget h, had been dispossessed by 
Kiudhia of hk patrimony, and at the head of a rtwoluio 
troop of followers, laid waste the adjacent country, sur¬ 
prised Sindhiak forts, and oeamioitally worsted his dis¬ 
ciplined brigades. All these embarrassments paralysed 
Sindhiak power. 

Although he could not resist tho temptation of mixing 
himself up in the intrigues that were so rife, and no dohbf. 
had sufficient nationality to desire their suceess, Bindldu 
was evidently 1 aware of the danger of provoking tho 
resentment of tho British Government, ami, in all panbar 
bility, never entertained any settled purpose of exposing 
himself to its irresistible infliction. However itieompitf i- 
blo with his secret practices, his professions of unwilling¬ 
ness to incur the displeasure of ids allien wore probably 
as sincere m they were earnest, and reiterated, rim 
policy was naturally and excusably unfriendly,— but ho 
saw the consequences of its prosecution too distinctly to 
defy them. * 

All intercourse with the» court of Ilol&ar had bmp 
suspended for several years* during which it had bmu 
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BOOK IT. but little in communication with the other native powers 
chap. iv. of Central India. Its transactions were almost entirely 

- domestic, and exhibited a career of disorder and infamy 

1816. seldom paralleled even in the annals of the most profligate 
Indian Durbar. Tulasi Bai, having no child, adopted 
before the death of Jeswant Rao, and with his presumed 
sanction, his son by Kesari Bai, a woman of an inferior 
station in his household. As the boy Mulhar Rao was yet 
an infant, his adoptive parent continued to hold the reins 
of government, being assisted in the civil administration 
by Balaram Seth as minister, and by Ghafur Khan, the 
brother-in-law and representative of Amir Khan, as the 
head of the military department. Tulasi Bai was a woman 
of natural intelligence, and of a resolute spirit, but of 
profligate inclinations, and remorseless vindictiveness. The 
former qualities extricated her from repeated dangers, 
arising out of intrigue* against her authority, or the 
insubordination of the troops. The latter lost her the 
respect and adherence of the firmest friends of the JSBlkar 
family, and ultimately caused her ruin. 

A breach soon occurred between the Bai and the minis¬ 
ter,-—Balaram Seth had provoked her resentment, Uy his 
plain spoken expostulations against the licentiousness of 
her conduct, and had excited her fears by being suspected 
of secretly instigating the mutinous clamours of the 
soldiery, the violence of which had endangered the safety 
of the Bai, and compelled her to fly for refuge, with the 
young prince, to the fortress of Oangr&ur. The like 
suspicion extended to Amir Khan, who had always given 
Balaram his support: the firmer was beyond her power; 
the latter was summoned at midnight her presence, 
anihm her sight, and by her orders, was cruelly murdered. 
The crime aroused the indignation of Ghafur Khan, and 
the Mohammedan leaders in the service of the Hoikar 
State, whose troops wore encamped on the outside of 
Gaogmurj and they assembled arms, and threatened 
to storm the fort. They wore anticipated by Tulasi Bai; 
she sallied from the town with the Mahr&tta horse, who 
were attached to ter person, and an action ensued, the 
result of which was for some time doubtful The Bai 
displayed remarkable self-possession, until a oanhon Ml 
struck the Mouda of the elephant on which ih# young 
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Raja was riding. This shook her courage, and mounting 
a horse, while she placed the child upon another in charge 
of Ganpat Bao, her treasurer and paramour, she galloppod 
from the field to Allote, a town sixteen miles distant, 
where she and the Raja found shelter. Her troops dis¬ 
persed, Gangraur was stormed, and plundered by the 
Mohammedan mercenaries. 

The authority of Balaram devolved, after Ins death, 
upon a Brahman, named Tfniia Jog, who had been origin¬ 
ally employed by Balaram, but had subsequently connected 
himself with Ganpat Rao. Although personally obnox¬ 
ious to Tulasi Bai for the reasons which hat! excited her 
displeasure against his first patron, and which had, at on© 
time, compelled him to fly to Kota, the abilities and 
resources of Tantia J6g. rendered him necessary to her 
favourite and to herselff and he was therefore suffered to 
take an active part in the administration, lie became 
the head of the national or Mahratta party, in opposition 
to that of the Mohammedans, headed by Ubafur Khan, or 
rather by Amir Khan, of whom the former was the agent, 
Amir Julian, who was occupied in Rajasthan, was desirous 
of effecting a reconciliation, and offered, with the Rufn 
concurrence, to come to her aid, and prevail upon the 
brigades to be contented with a portion of their arrears. 
The Bai, however, declined to receive his unif, unless 
Ghafur Khan were at once recalled, and the mutinous 
troops reduced to subordination. Both parties at length 
agreed to refer their differences to the arbitration of 
Zalim Siuh. Negociations wares in progress at Kota for Hits 
friendly settlement of the dispute*, when the advance of 
the British armies diverted the attention of all the parties 
to objects of more vital importance, 1 * 

The death of the princess of Udaypur, although if had 
removed the Immediate cause of quarrel, had failed to 
restore to the Rajput principalities the blowings of 
peace. A State of confusion and discord was uidhpmmuhli* 
to the maintenance of the u Free Oompanie^* whom Amir 
Khan, and other soldlom of fortune, both .Mohammedan 
and Hindu, commanded: and the establishment of order 
and tranquillity was hopeless as long m these predatory 
hands moved over th© face of the country, lib* highlit of 
* Mmlrn*»mm Mk, l m 
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locusts, leaving famine and desolation in their track. A 
plea for thoir ravages was never wanting. The feebleness 
of the Rajput princes compelled them to bribe the for 
bcarance of the mercenary chiefs by promises, which tkej? 
could only imperfectly fulfil; each breach of promise 
generated fresh exactions ; engagements were again made, 
and again broken, and the failure was followed by repeated 
retribution. There appeared to be no prospect of shaking 
off the vampires that had fastened themselves on the 
princes of Rajputana, as long as a drop of blood continued 
to circulate m tho veins of their victims. 

After completing his arrangements at Udaypur, Amir 
Khan marched iowauls Jaypur, levying contributions by 
the way, on the Rajas of Knshnagerh and JBundi, and 
other petty princes, as well as upon ilio principal i owns 
and feudatory chiefs of Jay pur. * Largo sums were thus 
collected, but either tire funds were so wasted by mal¬ 
versation, or tho expenses of tho battalions so much 
exceeded the contributions, that tho troops were con¬ 
stantly in a state of mutiny for arrears of pay; and, 
detaining their commanders in flic sort of arrest termed 
dharna, treated them with Indignity, and menaced them 
with violence, until some settlement could be effected* 
Ivory such transaction was a signal for tho reiteration 
of pecuniary demands upon the princes and people near at 
hand, and for fresh exactions from both Mend and foe* 

In tho middle of 1HP2, tho absence of Amir Khan in 
Jodhpur, whither ho had been summoned by the Raja 
Man Bing, and tho reduction by mutiny and desertion of 
tho division in Jay pur under hk colleague, Mohammed 
Shah Khan, encouraged Ohand Bing, tho commander of 
the Rajput forces to assume the of&nsim Falling un¬ 
expectedly upon Mohammed Rhah, h© defeated that officer, 
and compelled hint to node refuge in Tonk, a town which 
belonged to Amir Khan, and where he had constructed 
a fort, named after him, Amir Genfe, to which Ohaud Bing 
kid siege. Tho siege was soon raised by tho approach of 
another of Amir Khiwfs loaders, Raja Bahadur, and 
troops of tho Mohammedan captains having effected a 
junction, pursued the retreating Rajputs into ifa# Jaypnr 
territories, which they rafuged without mercy* Amir 
Khan soon after joined and took the command, and tho 
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army of Jaypur retired to the shelter of the capital, BOOK II. 
leaving the rest of the country undefended. J t was chap. iv. 

•everywhere plundered and occupied by the invaders; and —- 

the neighbouring principality of Shekhawati was obliged MR'* 
to purchase, by a large sum of money, exemption from the 
devastating incursions of Amir Khan’s brigades. 

Having thus brought the Raja of Jaypur to the brink 
of destruction, Amir Khan, with his usual policy, refrained 
from completing the work^f extirpation. Ho screed to 
accept an annual tribute of twelve lakhs of rupees, on 
the realisation of which, the forts that had been taken 
were to be restored. (Ihand Sing, the only officer by whom 
the Mohammedans had been encountered with any mic- 
cess, was to be expelled the city, and dismissed from all 
concern in public affairs. Amir Khan also promoted 
negotiations for an alliance between the Rajas of Jodhpur 
and Jaypur, winch were in progress, and which ended In 
Man Bing’s agreeing to give his daughter to Jagai King, 
and fr> espouse that prince’s sister. The Rajs* mot at 
Mirwa and ftfipnugu*, and the double nupf ials were eoHm 
nmed with suitable pomp and Ibef ivity. Audi* Khan was 
present at the ceremonial, at Hie invitation of fho |y,j ,, 
of Jodhpur, wlio reeohed him with every mart nS honour. 

At ids instance, also, Ihe Raja of Jaypur, altbotwh or, 
reluctantly, consented to meet, ihe Khun a > an **ipul; 
and the Afghan adventurer, who had commenced hm turner 
as a trooper, took ids seat on the wtmo throne uifli the 
two haughty potentates who derived their titles to cove 
reignty from a long linn of royal ancestors, mid from a 
dynasty claiming a descent from celestial progenitor*. 1 

The apparcirt cordiality which muted Amir Khan imd 
the two Rajput princes was of no long duration. f |1ie 

1 Tim af Amir Khun vu< fully a tnnWh s*r Uujiuif 34fir )u oh 

own awowifc of tlm ir.itonrfnm, a h nuht* •* 'S'tm Amir * a mi in • Mm ?, 1 1 , m- 
aota Bnjaa, anti Ciii#fii||nir Hwt«iw it«nS i! mi ItMomr, ual ,150 mnM o ?< Sim 

unit ltia tw t« 1»* jil.u'ol ivilh On* A«s»r, H Him , Imk 1 u m s * 

rlmtorU’iU fioarMi nt UU il women 0 0 , Urn n-m, \, ito 1 u* 

r,mu» to Iifwu l»tii Hi# ef Aitilt KleeiS W ??»*•**? *.r< >p* 1 ,u c -ni 
to Iim own nmmnt«bt4 rrtmutwn in it i H h w,*| S’. tL,e ic« 1 * 
wjh rjirtnMtiy IniiitfWf'ft Ia Sfntli Mink ot auto*,, a, in* %<>%•* * * »m 
I»to <‘hic*f In IWitrlibhii, nint la nun <4 ftr- I%lj4*r4 pi ,no * * 4 * 
who w,h at wiimw with ttin mt. If** wn 4 em ♦ '**c * «• u * ¥»il 

a»h iN*(|» to «*nm?« in ♦ ntW|tf , l»***which jonm * 4 Hum f mi! h on tr Mn 

mifUtfe Jmvh if*vnt tlm in j ***' |m f» t* f .j a* Hi 

imestrr roll ut MitIh etftifi.fetl a wo»#tli «f nlc thr»n 1 a*,4 ^4 I * eoj 
fium’mitlJmr m, vu*H jtrovlUwl withnoliitainlh‘4 ( CM. 
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BOOK II. ordinary occasion of a rupture, failure in the discharge oJ 
chap. iv. pecuniary engagements beyond their means, earned the 

- Mohammedan brigades in less than a twelvemonth from 

181G. this scene into the territories of both the Rajas. Then 
first operations were directed against Jaypur. The Amii 
advanced, plundering the country according to custom, to 
withm ten miles of the capital, when his further progress 
was arrested by the payment of a portion of his demands. 
He then marched to Jodhpug, whither Mohammed Shah 
had preceded him, on a like errand, and had taken posses¬ 
sion of Merta. To redeem this place, the ministers of 
Jodhpur made a present payment of three lakhs of Rupees, 
but the withdrawal of the troops was suspended by the 
illness and death of their leader, and by the arrival of 
Amir Khan, who, assuming the command, applied the con¬ 
tribution to the discharge of the-pay of the army. The 
sum being sufficient but for a short period, the troops 
were quartered in various places, with instructions to pro¬ 
vide for their own subsistence, while Amir Khar pro¬ 
ceeded with a strong division to Jodhpur, whore he was 
received by the Raja m a friend. 

The march of Amir Khan to Jodhpur was, in faot*, con¬ 
nected with a domestic intrigue, *which threatened the 
authority and life of the Raja. The exclusive and infatu¬ 
ated reliance which Man Bing placed on the counsels of 
lik minister, Induraj, and of his spiritual guide, Docmath, 
and the arrogance and rapaciousuoss of the latter, had 
excited against thorn a powerful party in the court of 
Jodhpur, at the head of which wore the Rani and the 
Raja’s sou. The reputation of Amir Khan for dexterity 
in schemes of assassination, suggested to the discontented 
nobles the purchase of his services for tho removal of the 
objects of their detestation and fear, and an offer of a eon- 
mdorablo sum 1 secured las aid, on condition that the Rani 
and the prince should join their solicitations to those of 
tho Thakurs ; the condition was promptly complied with, 
and hence the meeting between Amir Khan and the Itaj% 
the latter little suspecting tho real object of tho vttit, 
which tho former professed originated in the hop# of 

• 

* TchI wyitfcwn IiiklMt of rupees, Amir Khan hn mAmUy 

mvfvtnl Put ten <4UWMHW)» hut hi* iflfcwk* up tins lutlauee, at toast in pwt, by 
contributions from the country,—Mem. 440, 
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coming to an amicable adjustment of bis claims upon Man 
Bing. 

After some days of seeming friendly discussion, Amir 
Khan contrived to persuade the minister and the priest, 
that their personal representations would easily pacify the 
discontents of his soldiers, and that he should then be able 
to withdraw his army They consequently agreed to 
admit a deputation of the Amir’s leaders, and two of Ms 
captains, with a dozen resolute followers, waited upon 
Induraj, at his official residence, where the Guru, Deonath, 
was also present. After some altercation, the Moham¬ 
medans appeared to become indignant, and, pretending 
ungovernable wrath, drew their swords and put both the 
Jaypur functionaries to death. They then secured them¬ 
selves in the building, which the Rajputs attempted in 
vain to force, and remained on their defence, until Amir 
Khan came to their rescue, threatening to fire and plunder 
the city if bis men were harmed. The chiefs who had 
instigated the perpetration of the crime were also earnest 
with the Baja to sanction the dismissal of the murderers, 
lest tlie city should be sacked ; and Man Bing, alarmed for 
his offrn safety, allowed them to act as they pl»*metl, and 
they restored the troopers to thur chief. The Rajput 
nobles paid the Amir a portion of the stipulated sum,* and 
prevailed upon him, by entering into engagements for the 
remainder, to march out of the Jaypur territory. Man 
Bing, conscious that ho was surrounded by domestic 
enemies, more dangerous than those he had encmmfcemi 
m the told, thenceforth simulated intellectual imbecility, 
and withdrew from all participation in the government in 
favour of his son, (Jhatur Bing; abdicating the sovereignty 
of Mewar until the death of the prince, and Ins alliipiee 
with ib© British, restored him to personal security, to Ids 
senses, and revenged 


1 According td the report of the Iteahfont at Delhi, the Vakil* of Jodhpur 
averted that Urn murder of fcuturaj and Ooottsfh wiw perwtrated with tin* 
knowledge and eottomrcaeo of the the/ tmUmgm u$ tu » iimruMg 

party. Tod, iu Ml Pwitoiurt Narrative, adverting to a Mtnsifw* that Man 
was privy to the mwtef, otwoms, that there are but two who, l» this Ilf#, mu 
reveal the mystory-4li® Itaja and the lK>ummu-i'n«clief of Ibdnutotta. Attilr 
Khan; the latter has IjMitari out In hii Memoirs, amt ejnmmted fit# ttid*. 
Mmi Sing, when tm thought it*safe to lay aside his twitted Idhttey, iiiiktod 
severe punishment upon the members of the faction* m we il»tf hereafter 
have occasion to notice,,— Memoir of %m!r Khan, 4W,—T«r» Bujiuttwm, f. 
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BOOK II, From Jodhpur, the Amir led his forces into the Sheki 
chap, xv, wati country, where he levied contributions, and the 

--—* returned towards Jaypur. The administration of affau 

181C. was here, also, the object of dispute between two powerfi 
factions, at the head of one of which was the Turohit, < 
family priest of the Raja: Ms competitor for the ministr 
and the nobles opposed to him, repaired to Amir Kha 
and encouraged him to advance to the capital Th 
minister, Manji Das, with Ami$ Khan’s former opponen 
(Jhand Sing, made a vigorous defence, and resolutely ri 
fused to purchase the Amir’s retreat, and calling upon th 
Thakurs for their contingents, they collected a respectahl 
force, and harassed the besiegers with repeated, and oftei 
successful, sallies. Irritated by their opposition, Ami 
Khan ordered a bombardment of the town, by which v\ 
tensive injury was done to the besieged, and the sho 
reached oven the juda^p of the Raja, Jagut Bing wai 
now seriously alarmed, and was preparing to evacuate Ini 
capital, when his Rani, the daughter of Man King, of f odh 
pur, availing homclf of the connexion which had subsist e< 
between her father and Amir Khan, sent an humble 
message to him to supplicate his forbearance. Not%>rry 
in all probability, to have a fair excuse for demist big from 
a siege in which success was distant, if not doubtful, Amu 
Khan retired from before Jaypur, and placed his troops hi 
cantonments for the rains. The following season wit* 
Bossed a repetition of the same course of predatory war¬ 
fare ; but the operations of Amir Khan, with his principal 
division, wore confined to the niegu of Madhurajpur, a 
dependency of Jaypur. After several repulses in his 
attempts to carry the fort by storm, tho^iegc wan con¬ 
verted Into a blockade, which had lasted for nine months, 
when th© policy of the British Uovcnmnmt interfered to 
put an end to the Bufferings of Rnjputana. 

The state of affairs had come to a crisis. < Vntral India 
presented a chaotic mass of Boeiid^lisorgiiniwtiiou ; order 
was no where attempted, and the only Hcmblaime of ««1> 
stantial power that remained was exemsed by roving 
armies, belonging to no ono government, but controlling 
and distracting all. In Malwa, tlm troops of Kindhia and 
Holkar acted independently of their nominal masters ; 
and, provided with assignments on the revenues of the 
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provinces, in liquidation of tlieir pay, employed them as 
an excuse for despoiling the agricultural and commercial 
classes of the products of their industry. Whatever 
scanty residue was spared by them, was gleaned by the 
dependents and tributaries of the state, armed to defend 
themselves from the extortionate demands of the prince, 
and his unsparing instruments, to lay waste the lands of 
which they had been despoiled, or to inflict retaliation 
upon the spoilers. The princes of Jlajpuiana were in a 
still more helpless condition, and aggravated the evils of 
political humiliation by personal inoom potency. The 
itaja of Udaypur, indolent and improvident, was bearded 
in Ida capital by military adventurers, and robbed of his 
domains by his own feudatory chiefs and clansmen. The 
Baja of Jodhpur, affecting idiotcy, abandoned the reins of 
government to the hands of a dissolute prince, whose 
career was soon after cut short Irg the hand of an assassin. 
The Jiaja of Jay pur, a slave bo an infatuated attachment 
to a Mohammedan dancing girl, preserved only a portion 
of Ins hereditary possessions, by the sufferance of Amir 
Knan. All three princes were objects of contempt to 
theit^nobhvs, who woj’o split into fuel ions, and struggled 
with their sovereign, or each other, for the miserable 
relics which the rapacity of the Mohammedans had left to 
be scrambled for. The country was everywhere a prey to 
numerous bands of merciless marauders, who, moving 
about iu all directions, demanded the revenues which were 
duo to the crown, and appropriated or wasted the re- 
sources from which the revenues wore payable. JBvrny 
vestige of regular and orderly government had dlmpfioartd, 
and a oompbttrdiwsolution of the bonds of society must 
have ensued, had not the Government of British India 
obtained, by persevering representation and remonstrance, 
from the authorities in England, a reluctant and qualified 
permission to effect the extirpation of that part of the 
predatory system whit% consisted in the peculiar organ!* 
mllon of the plunderers, termed Pirn laris, as preliminary 
to the overthrow of the whole scheme of military depre¬ 
dation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Organized Plunderers termed Pindaris. — Their Origin* — 
Settlements on the Nerbudda .— Sindhia Shahi , and 
Ilolhar Skald. -— Their Leaden .— Ckeeioo. — Karim. — 
Dost Mohammed. — Plan of their Incursions. — Cruelty 
and Brutality. — Annually plunder the Territories of the 
Nizam, the Peshwa, and the Raja of Rerar .— Invade the 
British Territory .— Threaten*Mirzapur ,— Plunder the 
Masulipatam District. — Qantur. — The Northern dr¬ 
ears .— Their Parties surprised or overtaken .— Many 
killed. — Defects of a defensive System. — Offensive 
Operations contemplated by the, former Comrnment .— 
Policy of Lord Moira. — Total Suppression of the Pre¬ 
datory System .— Kopec fed Conduct of the Mahmtta 
Princes, — Proposal to annul 'the Hth Article of the 
Treaty with Sindhia, and renew an Alliance with Jay- 
pur.—Prohibition of the Board of (hintrot Madi/icd, 

— Opposition in the Council. — Pcmremnm of* the 
Governor-General .— Raja of Jay pur seeks the renewed 
Alliance* «— Hesitates. — Conclusion of Treaty deferred. 

Alliance with the Rajput Prinms, with Amir Man, 
with the Nawab of Bhopal. ~-Sindh ids Ommrrmec • 
Co-operation of Nagpur. — Death of the Raja* — Suc¬ 
cession of Apa Saheh,—Disposition of the Pathwa, 
Regrets abandonment of TnmhnkIktjuirm the Charge 
of Mm ,— Many Grievances. — Escape of Trimhah* 
Insurrection raised by him. — Its Jiristeim dmied. —* 
Secretly encouraged by the Peshwa, — Subsidiary Troops 
of Poona and Hyderabad, in imwomM* Insurgents 
dispersed at Maswar, — TAmiUmnt Waft® murdered — 
Imurgmts routed in KanieMu— Promdings of the 
Reddmt Poona surrounded, *— Peshwa promises to 
gim up Tfimhak and disband Ms Levies, — Proclama¬ 
tion of Rewards for TrimbaUs apprehension. *— Orders 
of the Government, — New Treaty, — Conditions, — Ad¬ 
ditional Subsidiary/ Form**—Territorial Cemimm, — 
ArrangmenU with the (Postwar, 

T HE freebooter^ know*) m Findana, although frequently 
acting in detached hoclhw, along with the predatory 
oohorfn of the Mahratta and Patan loader*, had n fwjJttdy 
independent activity of their own, and mm little ImpH- 
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cated m the outrages committed upon the "Rajput princes. 
Their field of action lay more commonly on the south of 
the Nerbudda, where they perpetrated frequent and de¬ 
structive ravages on the territories of the Nizam, the 
Raja of Rerar, and the Peshwa. They were hold enough 
at last to trespass upon the boundaries of the British 
frontier, and passing to the east and south-east, spread 
terror and desolation over the villages and towns, that had 
till then reposed securely under the protection of a civil¬ 
ized and powerful government. These daring incursions 
proved the signal of their destruction. 

The Pindaris, as a body of irregular horse, serving with¬ 
out pay, and receiving in lieu of if, license to plunder, 
appear to have originated xn the south of India, constitu¬ 
ting an element in the composition of the armies of the 
last Mohammedan dynasties of the Bekhim After their 
downfall, the services of the Pindaris were transferred to 
the Mahrattas, with whom they Served against Aumngtfeb, 
and#at a still later date, they shared in the disastrous 
defeat at Panipat. After that event, their leaders settled 
childly in Mhiwa, and, attaching themselves respectively 
to Biudhia and Holkar, became, distinguished us Sindhia 
Bhahi, and Holkar SlTahi Pindaris, receiving grants of land 
chiefly in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, for tin? maim 
tenanco of themselves and their followers in time of peace, 
on tho condition of gratuitous corporation in time, of 
war. 

As tho power of the Mahmtta princes declined, the dis¬ 
tinctions drawn from either became little more than wau- 
inal, and the Pindaris were not un frequently engaged in 
hostilities agakwt the chief of whom they were professed¬ 
ly retainers* When first known to the British authorities, 
the Bindhia Bhahi Pindaris, who were by far tho more 
numerous of the two, 1 were under the leading of a number 
of Bifdaw,of whom Oheetoo, Karim Khan, and Boat Mo* 
hammed were the principal None of the Holkar Bhahi 

i Tn WI8 the Sfolltfa Stahls wtltmtiM at four thiwu tin* number of 

tin* Holkar Sliftfite# 1t» whole titmitar at flit Umtam ut mufti 

UlfTmsntly reetawl, hut tin* most protatita mnpvtuUim mn*h* term alwat 
twenty or twenty 4v# ftwttitttxrt tiers#, «f whom m or msm nm 

effective cavalry, abtmt m fb«r tltmmufl mitlriHttjjh iititl tin*- rtul f»#f, 

Mtjmommlum by Oitpt&fu Sywttttattt, 1414, IVipm tinHuri ww t 

{»* 24. Aim* Momdr of %tm rttMurte util tunratmt of ttafr tttd mtUte* 

mentM, by Mr, Jenkins, mM»n% tfiftptftV In l # A IbkU 81, 
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BOOK II* chiefs were leaders of much note. Cheetoo was by birth 
chap, v, a Jai, and, when a child, was purchased during a famine, 

.*.. by a Pmdari horseman, by whom he was brought up to a 

1816. similar line of life. His patron rose to the command of 
the troop to which he belonged, and Cheetoo shared with 
Ms two sons, the older and younger Rajan, the succession 
to his command. His superior abilities gave him the 
ascendancy, and brought him to the notice of Doulat Rao 
Sindhia, who, in 1804, conferred $pon him a Jagir, and the 
title of Nawab. This did not prevent his being thrown 
into confinement by Sindhia, two years afterwards, and 
detained a prisoner for four years, until ho paid a heavy 
ransom, 1 on which ho was restored to favour, and to his 
Jagir. Sindhia also, subsequently enlarged the latter, con¬ 
ferring upon Cheetoo five districts lying east of Bhopal, 
commanding several of the fords t»f NVrbudda. Sat was, 
near Hindi a, was Cheotook usual place of residence. 

Karim Khan was by descent a Rohilht, the son of a Phi- 
dan leader; he early entered the service of Doulat <Rao 
Sindhia, and was present at the battle of Kardla, where 
he collected much valuable booty. Ile, equally wilh( 
too, obtained the title of Nawab from Sindhia, with mtim 
territorial assignments on the Norbudda, in which situa¬ 
tion he had previously received gmidu of land from the 
Nawab of Bhopal These possessions In* cod curled by 
successful encroachments on the district# of both Hindita 
and Hollar; and in I8(D Imd attained u degree of power, 
which only required consolidation to have become the 
foundation of a Hubs tan five, state, It was not, however, 
Sindhia’s policy to permit ouch a result; Intel having, by 
professions of friendship nud esteem, Jwiltiaed Karin* 
Khan to visit him, ho caused the Pin dan to he apprehend¬ 
ed, and confined Mm iu the forirowt of OwnVwr, Tim camp 
of Karim wwt attacked and plundered, but bis principal 
itmMtm Wf» carried off by trim aged mother, who ion*id 
an asytaa with Zalim Bing, of Kota, Ills dkithdw wore 
all sequestrated, but Ms followers Were kepi if#dh«r by 
Namdar Khan, hi# nephew, with other# of Mi Imlm ; 
and they maintained t'kmmlvm by the 

* Ha u s*aa to few# pM w!#t1f»rft« r »h# iwi \mm •!* in 

otvi wm Utamted «i Hu t« laislt* ©f 

Pindari war, p, L 
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plunder of Sindhia’a territories. Karim Khan, after four ROOK, u, 
years’ detention, was liberated! upon payment of a eon** ctu*. v* 

siderablo sum of money ; and an effort was made to efface . * .-« 

the memory of Ills degradation by additional honours. 

The resentment of the Pindari was not to be thus ap¬ 
peased, and settling himself at Shujawalpur, he was soon 
m possession of lands more extensive than those which Ini 
had occupied before his captivity. In his moimres of 
retaliation he was at flilt joined by Oheetoo, who had 
similar injuries to avenge, and their united force present¬ 
ed an army sufficiently formidable to awaken tho serious 
apprehensions of the Mahratta chiefs . 1 Jnggu Bapu was 
sent against the Pindaris by Sindhia, and lie and the Iliya 
of Nagpur prevailed upon (Jheotoo to sepamto kimmdf 
from his colleague and rival Karim thus dwtsrUHl, wini 
entirely defeated at Manohar Thana, and obliged to fly 
with a few followers to tho canty of Amir Khun. Ho ac¬ 
companied Amir Khan to JBampura, and was there placed, 
with his own consent, under seeming restraint with < I ha- 
fur Khan, with whom ho remained three yours longer, 
wheji ho was allowed to depart." Haring his absence, ins 
Pindar is, under tho {fame loaders m before, assisted Vmr 
Mohammed, of Bhopal, and Durjan Hal, of Kidd, in their 
has till dos against Sindhia, and committed unsparing 
bavoek upon Ids estates. Their head yutiHm still cun- 
tinned in tho noighhourhood of Bhopal, ami Karim joined 
his adherents at Barsta, not long before the might of 
British India was arrayed for the destruction id* km 
race, 

* The fKmliiim of mil, \mhmtol l*y un tv rf*mttks« if not fwc than 

twenty-tiva fUcnimi’tt t.tvalry* ln*M«lr. wvml hiitmhmw nt lit!,nitty. IVmw|a 
i. 4 f ». MuU'oim umlo h the numbm Mill muic raMt*» not If it tliaif »mty 

tlimtwHtd horse* < Vn. hinui, vol l, p. ‘ini*. 

-* Pntwi» Hfiyi tin* Otoii; of Hurlhlu mid lloU ai% * 

this l\U4il to phur tUnm m u kiijfl of r* ilraiiiti iti ttfioli ho mu Shi**! Oil 
iHUh Amioliu;? to M ih*oha. i, 477, \iiur Kimoi, |»it intilm' to h*, soom* urt 
him to TuU*l Uni. mail** hint <m*r to niMtui* kitiin, ^ttf» I♦ ifjioaw-t 

tunicr ronluuMucut. A urn H^»i% mui litre> 1 ,?ju! Kin let j hi *4 ^all 
Uhut'ur Khmuiubn nominal i«* nans with nutUfttm?, 4- if »h, \ i nh ts t 
Whiht ho u**|iik}W {itflfhrl HttiSut'i *lf lOofi t p On \umU 

rt'vmiuv mlattou m tin* aUli*» «t iiji«|ial mol t( irhurerh, Mren tre, imUr- 
Wai nruuliy If tula l lUi, ;ou, li»rtyn«'r,«tf v iremo Mil ‘tn»ior I |*y 

thw Uov< rmiiont uf lH»u tal, ami tlm ik a 1 - »s »tn* SimUsk mi fk 
witio in itniriwt to fitfvast urn* Oreo to t oat II## ts nntln ,.** *<tU ItmhsvU 
court, t** eivmtt liufiiii ‘4 , tin* If* o ivnt if !mMA» i, <m omIum t* 4 |»# 

«vitu lUo owith M nml oily, awl iio/ i!» #,f 

tho ritifkii. I#tier fulfil thii^ii!, \htu hmu 1*^11. lUj i*o Ilti4,in »#f, 

p* 14, 
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Dost Mohammed and Wasil Mohammed were the sons 
of Him, at one time a leader of distinction in the sen ice 
of the Raja of Berar. They succeeded to their father’s 
command, and added considerably to their followers by 
the misfortunes of Karim. They commanded about 7,000 
horse of all descriptions, and occupied districts in the 
neighbourhood of Bhilsa. The several chiefs of tho 
Holkar Shahi Pindaris were cantoned chiefly m tho neigh™ 
bourhood of Cheetoo’s possessions, and looked up to him, 
notwithstanding his nominal connection with Bmdhia, as 
their friend and ally. 

The resources of a Pindarx chief were not to ho osf i- 
mated by the lands which he occupied, nor were the 
numbers of his Durra, or company, restricted to any par¬ 
ticular limit. The principal ineaps of maintaining both 
himself and his followers, consisted of plunder levied in 
periodical incursions ixfto those territories which worn 
considered likely to yield the moat abundant booty * 9 and 
the numbers of his retainers depended especially upon 
the frequency and success of the predatory excursions 
which he instigated or conducted. The Chief himself 
rarely headed a merely plundering foray, but when not 
engaged with his main body in the service of a regular 
state, delegated to his Sirdars the plan and conduct of the 
excursion, expecting a portion of the prey as the price of 
permitting what ho had neither the will nor the power to 
prevent. The direction of an inroad was generally com 
certed at tho Umdu military festival of the I Sahara, 
when the leaders mot and consulted upon the course to he 
pursued during tho ensuing cold season. * As soon after 
the cessation of the rains, as the roads became practicable, 
and the rivers fordable, the leader who had been chosen 
for the expedition, moved out with his immediate adherents 
generally well armed and mounted. In proportion to his re¬ 
putation ho was joined as he proceeded by plunderers from 
every quarter and of every caste,*by disbanded soldiers 
and fugitives from justice, by tho idle and profligate ami 
unprincipled of every country and creed: mmm of Mtftftt 
were respectably mounted and equipped, and formed an 
efficient body of cavalry, but the greater §««* mh pmm 
or horses of inferior quality, # and were iiiililf#roritl| armed 
with pikes, swords, or oven with clubs and t&ikbi pointed 
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with iron: a few had matchlocks When four or five 
thousand horse were thus assembled, the party marched 
to the destined scene of spoliation. The men carried m 
baggage of any description, and supported themselves and 
their horses on the grain and provision which they plun¬ 
dered, both horses and men being trained to endure great 
privation and fatigue. Correct information of the state 
of the country, and its means of defence having been 
previously obtained, the Sindaris moved with great secrecy 
and celerity to a centrical spot in the proposed sphere of 
action, where those best armed and mounted remained 
round the person of the leader, to constitute a rallying 
point, while the mass, in parties of a few hundred each, 
were despatched to sweep the country through a circle of 
many miles, and to bring in with the least delay, whatever 
valuables they could collect. The object of the incursion 
being pillage, not lighting, ag encounter with regular 
troops was carefully shunned, and attempts to overcome 
prolonged resistance wore seldom persisted in. Great loss 
of life therefore seldom attended the movements of the 
Pindaris, but their haste ami rapacity tolerated no hesita¬ 
tion, and whoever \jpis supposed to possess property, ami 
was either unable or unwilling to satisfy the demands of 
the robbers, was put to the most cruel torture, and not 
unfrequoutly died under its Infliction, 1 Their brutality 
was equal to their cruelty, ami the women escaped viola¬ 
tion and murder only by a voluntary death, What the 
Pmduris could not carry away they destroyed, and their 
movements were to ho tracked by the flames of the vil¬ 
lages which they had set on lire after they had rifled them. 
Ah soon as thfc plunder was brought in, and the party re¬ 
assembled, it moved off with the same secrecy and rapidity 
with which it had advanced, and all were safe within then* 

i Ottf* Mini*' of torhms w.u to (oifloai a j>orM»n*, to* nl in a ha * of a ln*i w* 
Uu#t, attU iaut on ho Amo till Itott.ii onto* n?o»l, +ioup*iusi» * iioi 4 *«»*» 
wm* awl no * ion ally jimuih <i «*h*Hi*^ *,u » ti„H« 

mspli'ot In* ivy or >ok»* wit** tAioi, an4 on** b* in* j»U* 1 4 n«nb * tU*« 

lot *h *4 tin' proitmt* vu tun, Un< oUu 1 *00 * to ni ui*mi hi** I444.% mat a 
Urn!itl {,",ni‘*l Isnnmii at Htimr v **l, »ini* f 4 t, ifnoj %ai jisflb* t«#f ( 

lidolm^ oilman <orr tin* joikn! loot y. 01 *4 taw im» it* <1 rownt Urn 

Inttii. ,uni %t t on Him, liiljuit* 4 « m* e.i u Sotn lb* a motion V aim*, ntt4 
Ihi **4 si into wii i, of n *«h* ♦! *01 fH*‘ t o ro*l» 4»4 »ut \n 4 %w * n wmsiowt *4 
a * bU't sHvm^ In 0 tn «,nt tip into *vi an, #m4 -atnH m a w,w taUMtin tl»» 
potto! Uomon,Mao ea|#**t nt*&. 
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BOOK II. accustomed haunts, before an adequate force could bo 

chap. v. collected for pursuit. 

. —- The depredations of the Pindaris were, during many 

1817. years, confined to the neighbouring frontiers of the Hiain, 
the Peshwa, and the Raja of Berar, and in these they were 
in general annually repeated. The presence of the sub¬ 
sidiary force, although it could not prevent their ravages, 
yet limited the range of them in the dominions of the 
Wo former, but tho territories of Nagpur, defended atone 
by tho inactive and inefficient troops of tho Raja, lay 
entirely at their mercy. Their depredations were carried 
with fearless audacity to the immediate precincts of Nag¬ 
pur, and the Raja was repeatedly alarmed for Ins own 
safety, and that of Ins capital 1 For a long time they 
roframed from trespassing upon the British boundary, but 
tho desolation which they had spread m the adjacent 
countries, obliged them seek for bar vests more remote, 
and a confident belief that they would not be unsupported 
by the native potentates, and a permission that tho 
Government was unable or disinclined to oppose mi ener¬ 
getic resistance to their inroads, induced them to make 
an experiment, how far they might venture to filiftidcr 
its villages, and murder its subjects with impunity. In 
January, 1812, a body of Pindari# belonging to Urn f ®rfy 
of Dost Mohammed, penetrated through Bundolkhaud and 
Itewa, plundered and destroyed a number of villager 
under British authority, and excited great alarm for the 
safety of Miratpur, a town of groat commercial wealth. 
They desisted from the attempt upon learning the advance 
of troops from Benares and Allahabad, and turning to 
tho south, passed through Month ikdmr, intfi the province 
of Sirguja, a dependency of Nagpur, whence they safHy 
reached thoir homes, with mich an amount of booty, n t 
to hold out an irresistible? temptation to repeat the fumy. 
Extensive mischief was inflicted, many lives were lmb t 
and a general feeling of terror perv^lud tlm population of 
tho province of IMmr. 

1 In Hovemtoor, 1811, tfrfo riwtfn telf of fit# I’lmlitrh wtuiutfM #f flu* ffcwt* 

Mend hom», ural drawn tip In mytthr wilrr, w.h # fmm fft# 
IMtomy. Fnpew, 20, On that mtmtm fcfir/srf flw i« ytmfrr 0 ff»4• 
pur. Fapcsws 1 # 

9 The rmmiKjr was wimwify wrnpnferi ftmn mw iw Mantrpi in 

twelve thoiutiuKl. Listtrr from Brrigul, UHit lliirrlt, 1812. fttfMt f. 
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The complete success of their incursion encouraged the BOOK II. 
Pindaris to project its early repetition. Reports of their chap, v, 
design wore received by the (Government of Bengal, divi- —— 
sions of troops were arrayed in such positions m were 
thought likely to cover the frontier, but it was impossible 
to station detachments along the whole lino from the 
limits of Btmdelkhand to the Gulph of Uanibay, and the 
constitution of regular troops unfitted them for competing 
with the unincumbered, utapid, and desultory movements 
of the Pindari horse. The Government of Bengal, how¬ 
ever, had not yet fully learned the futility of the pre¬ 
cautionary measures which had been adopted, and, in their 
communications to the Court of Directors, expressed 
themselves relieved from the apprehension of a second 
Pindari inroad, on any part of the frontier, from Bnn- 
dolklmnd to Cuttack. 1 *Tho arrangements were not wholly 
nugatory, as the attempt to ravage the Bengal frontier 
was not renewed m the following season; although this 
was ^partly attributable to the diversion of the opera¬ 
tions of the plunderer^ m other directions. A parly 
under (heetoo, hmween four end live thousand in num¬ 
ber; proceeded vv« :d\%u*d, and laid wa^le the depeudeueie,', 
of Surat, while other bodies burst ndo the dominion,, of 
the Ni/.am and the I Vdivu, and meuievd the dim ruin 
»ihje«;t; te the PresideiiniM of Bombay and Mndno, Thar 
depredations were, however, arr© 4 ed by their own dis- 
sensioim, ending in aeBui ho Mali tics by tween Ghent oo ami 
fiw Kirdare of Karim Khan, in which the former wan 
defeated and obliged to take shelter in Cjityifi. 

The dome 4 in quarrels of the Hiidiirw having 1 m am 
coErtpiiiwI, ami* the vigilance of the British Government 
mtmwlml* inf mini lied, they again made their appearance 
within the Hr ltd dt frontier, At the end of Is Id, they 
advanced south wards to the bantu of the Krishna, and 
©literal tllo coniines of the dint rict of Ms ailipatani, %\ lienee 
they airidal tiff « vah^blo booty. f*Ar!y in March of the 
folk)wing ymtf & still more fonuhhibb* body, chtimahd ti# 
be five thousand strong/ penetrated to Guntur, Cothhqrn, 

* I#tfrr fnun l¥ 9 mh WillKMWfife’r. I ref. fteet * l*tWa»t *w a, y, U* 

t litt-i* reiai# a a tin eh fioMm * *111*11 fret Hi fltlh 

timp fie..i4«l tl«« ¥tmimu4 wf tli« \ mw U&? ! tin# \m 

ili*w 4^4 ^tranK» ttw i#w biitra wi« Itypm mtliu 
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BOOK II. and Masulipatam, and for a series of ton days committed 
citAP. v. fearful destruction, aggravated by the worst features of 

- Pindari ferocity. They spread themselves in different 

1816. directions, but moved rapidly at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles a day, never halting long enough in one spot to allow 
the regular troops to com© up with them, and finally 
quitted the scene of their devastations without suffering 
any material loss; although they were occasionally re¬ 
pulsed by the firmness of the provincial guard, and by the 
resolution of the villagers, or their cruelties were disap¬ 
pointed by the despair of the inhabitants. 1 

During their short stay the Pmdaris plundered above 
three hundred villages, and wounded, tortured and mur¬ 
dered above four thousand individuals of both sexes and 
of all ages The barbarous atrocities which they perpe¬ 
trated idled the whole country with terror, and distrusting 
the ability of the Government to provide for their se¬ 
curity, the people in many places unvisited by the plun¬ 
derers, abandoned their villages and repaired til the 
principal stations for protection/ 

The impunity with which this inroad was attended, 
stimulated the marauders to venture upon a secoitl at¬ 
tempt, and in December of the same year, a considerable 
body suddenly appeared in the northern (llrcars, and sacked 
and burned the town of Kimedl and the adjacent villages. 
They were checked in the midst of their operations by 
the approach of a detachment of the dth Madras N* 
Infantry, under Major Oliver, and hastily retreating from 
his pursuit, moved towards the north, whore they suc¬ 
ceeded in laying waste nearly the whole of the district, 
and in partially plundering the town Uanjltm, The alarm 
xvm universal and the population generally fled in tlm 
neighbouring hills and thickets, mid hid themselves uiiii! 

* At AimtvotiUn fliwfiir, wJn*re flu* after u thfm w tttw 

owrpowemt fry U<w iwnfrinth, U»t*y mi lire m tfri'it «iut m* md 
fwlahol Vfitli MHr Umtlm In tin* !krw*i, £*. 37 

8 A mnmiotnm wtw njijtniufnd m iwterfiiit imhI rv|«*rt nptm tlm i Mrut of 
th* mMuH c'wnmtfmt, 'they llir mimU-r fiiifi »I u* lr #4te tmmimi 

$tul dvhty-twi) t wtu»i«i|d* mm* m*vm*\y t livn Jbiitnlml »n4 ff«o ihiiS tmUltml 
UirtH* thouMtu!, »t\ Immlrrtl, and mtriy»tfrr*-»«, it w tMoHy |ii#| 

w* numfr m «irmfrl h» m m their ntinuft nf tfi*Wl «i»«W 

pwitttt tn«a, tnu limy tmy be t&krti m a \mmnUW HWMtmnutiMW* ttmwrn rt 
irwftW vnrHJtw own ctf HtrMifyi nyimny j*la*t* + u* »«wb ,mllwr te 
polltmnn, tit iifliitiln u* minim the im^m rr, iltn*« thmuHlfm Ittfti mM% mii4 
Pindari wur, jn 37. 
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tli© danger bad passed. Apprehon&ions spread even to BOOK If. 
the town of Puri and tempi© of Jagannath, the sanctity of ciiaf. v, 

which would have been no defence against Pindar! rapa- -.-— 

city. The plunderers, however, having intelligence that *81,0, 
troops were advancing against them, suddenly quitted the 
province, and disappeared for awhile amid the rugged 
country north west of Kuttaek, until they emerged in the 
vicinity of their haunts along the upper course of the 
Norbudda. Their retroafrwas not unmolested. In Kui~ 
tack, Lieut. Borthwick, with a detachment of the 2nd 
Bengal N. infantry, followed close upon their rear, cut 
off their stragglers, and repeatedly put the mam body 
to a precipitate flight ; and when they had arrived be¬ 
tween Bohagpur and Mandakr, they were surprised by 
a detachment from the division commanded by Colonel 
Adams, consisting of* a squadron of the 5th N. C., 
under Captain Caulliold. Ho #aino upon their bivouac 
on flic night of the 21th of January, 1817, killed above 
fom* hundred, and dispersed the rest. The fugitives 
fell upon the mam body of the cavalry under Major 
Clarke, and again suffered put letrilmUom himdar di 
iptofb befol otiief p,u*fie t of the m plunderers. 

dim in vie ion of KuUaek \\a annul!anemic with offer 
movements of Use Pi ml aria which had 1 *mu Unvoted 
agahmf the ivmtories of the BrilLm allie.i. Not with* 
standing that Urn chief strength of tie* Nagpur uubudiary 
force, cousidJiig of five battalions of foot ami a regiment of 
cavalry* had been moved into the valley of the Nerbuddiq 
and occupied positions eou'ddmvd tno4 favoumblo for pro* 
touting iim frontier, it unnwronu party of Ptndaris turned 
tlin right of lift! line, aiel, about tlio middle of November, 
nindii Ihoir way m!o B mar. They t hen sejmrated itdnHwo 
Iwdk^i thn one mulching eastward behind the subsidiary 
fore© WIW that which lavag* d Ciuijaiu ; the oilier, i aid In 
lie ;4i tliotiwild af-lon^ proceed**d } * the ^muh, ami pa'- 
alug within f windy n#bo of Nagpur eroded the Wardn 
into iliti territories of the Ntwiiii, and pui - nod a uc 4nIn¬ 
direction with tli« purges* of Iwtfig iv*mte the Brit fell 
districts south of tli t Tumhudlnm *1 lb* iiwndt was limi*- 
cver, retarded by tlw ittdeohnm of the Irmbmq awl oppor¬ 
tunity w«* afforded to tt fktaohmrui of fit* 4 Hyderabad 
atiliaidtary boon* oomm&udvd by Msy*# Macdowall, hi mnun 
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BOOK II unexpectedly upon the freebooters, in the vicinity o 
chap. y. Beder. The division reached the Pindari camp bofort 

- daylight, on the 15th of January, and a volley was the fiw 

1816. intimation which the plunderers had of their approach 
—-an immediate and total rout ensued : many were killed 
and a thousand of their best horses were captured. 

A division from the Burra of Oheotoo had about tin 
same time passed to the westward of the British posts 
and, following the road by Bhrhanpur, hud penetratiK, 
through the passes into Berar, proceeding thence hot wool 
Jalna and Aurangabad towards Ahmodabad. Unluckily 
for the invaders, it happened that Major Lushing! on, witl 
tho 4th Madras Cavalry, was on Ins return from tin 
Posluva’s country to the cantonments at Jalfut* and on 
the 2.5th of December, heard on hin arm el ni Pipelwar 
of their presence at Logam. ifo moved in pursuit ol 
them at one m the morning of tho sStitin The Pindarb 
had boon repulsed from Logam, and had rotrudwl iowitnb 
the east, whither they wore followed by the rnvidry 
After a rapid march of above fifty Major Ltiihlngion 

came upon them at one tuc, when they worn engaged 
in preparing their nooxwJay mmb They wore about 
three thousand strong* but attempted little opposi¬ 
tion, They fled in all directions, and wore jammed for 
ten miles, when the fatigue which the troops had under¬ 
gone compelled their recall. About two hundred of tho 
best mounted of the Pindaiis escaped, but the main la*Iy 
was completely broken up with the loss of between hovoii 
and eight hundred lulled, stud of a still greater number 
of their horses captured. Tins only casualty on tho nidi* of 
the British was that of an officer, Cnpifiiiilh\ike, who wan 
rum through by a spear, 1 The imnwwtthrtM that now b»«4 
place put m ©ml for over to Pindari intmmioir, 

The impossibility of permanently guarding amused i Im 
predatory inroad# of tho Hndaris, by a ny: fern purely 
defensive), had not ©neaped the observidion of ilm iy« 
Govomor-Gonoral, and in hw address to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee of tho 2nd of October, ini4 the Conn mount of 
Bengal distinctly ‘declared their romieHoft that ## ffm 
arrangements and mwmurus of fidonet* ulnnli iitwy li«nl 
adopted worn merely ptillta*tvr% ’ and that they mikb 
* Sts* eaiciniyie^mtfheti, A* uJe J'moi/tf, |#» lit, 
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patod the neccHBity, ai Bomo future time, of undertaking BOOK II. 
a system of military and political operations calculated chap. v, 

to strike at the root of this great and increasing evil” 1 . — .— * 

As, however, they considered that any syatem of measures* 
adapted to the effectual attainment of t.ho object must be 
of a complicated and extensive nature, they could not bo 
undertaken without muck previous preparation, and the 
subject was therefore left for further inquiry and delibe¬ 
ration. The evil could noj^ bo denied, but the Board of 
Control clung to tho notion that it might bo checked by 
defensive arrange men in, and, in a letter from tho Secret 
Committee, the Government of Bengal wan prohibited 
“from engaging in plans of general confederacy and offen- 
aive operations against tho Pmdarin, either with a view to 
their utter extirpation, or in participation of an appre¬ 
hended clanger/’ 3 * 

Tho sagacity of tho Govemor-Claneral, the unusual 
knowledge of tho condition of m India which he had 
br»»u* with him, the mlmiimiOHB of the information 
with which he was furnished by he Resident*! at the 
native courts, comprehending some of the ablest men who 
inn e*hmo credit to the i bin puny’s service, and the sound- 
ue-o* of the advice winch he received from eomjn tent 
authorities, early enabled him to Ink** a just and com¬ 
prehensive view of the policy which the, eiratmJmiee , of 
ibo lime imperiously demanded.* Tho ifancfiiilllmijoii of 
Gofdnd India, I he res!oration of order and good govern¬ 
ment in ,\bdwa said liujpui&Du were consider!,wl by tins Hurl 
of Moira to be as iiiiiiHpeiumble for the ImppiuecM and 
prosperity of the native slates an for the safety and 
advantage of the British poKHrsmnua Neither wew ai- 
tmnablii m lung in the predatory aysimn unhanded, m 
long m Pitiaii and Pmikri were stdleml in create an 
iintmtnriil Htaie of anarchy and disorder, in which Urn 
fmiiwmbl# mid imhmtriou; members of seen *v were Urn 
prey of Imhm hordes of plunderers, who grew up end 
giitliisnwl vigour tmbtbf tin* chaos wliteli i hey eattw d and 
porpotimtiHt Att altbe.Uug British hitentuU alone Urn evil 

* \\%\m Wnisrl w*r, 11 . 14# 

» ?%wf letter Ut Ibiffil, *tfp^|p*f»t#r» nn tHjtrm Pm»t*rt ww* fi, 41, 

'! S**» tit* npmimH *4 Hr* imm l*epft n m imtig mt\ of 

Hr. o»m# Hit mdikt0 at Cmmmm i*!f# 
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BOOK II. called for a decisive remedy, which the native prince 
chap* v. were indisposed or unable to apply, and which therefor 

-;— the British Government had a right to seek for in its owj 

181G. resources * nor was it only a right: it was a duty impose* 
upon us by the supremacy of our power, no longer to per 
mit the predatory system to devastate the various state 
who supplicated for British protection, and were entitle* 
to receive it. The settlement most conducive to the hap 
piness of India, as well as th| security of our interests 
Was THE ESTABLISHMENT OF UNIVERSAL TKANCJUIUATI 
UNDER THE GUARANTEE AND SUPREMACY OF THE BRITISI' 
GOVERNMENT. 

That the extension of British influence based upon the 
destruction of the predatory system, would In* attendee 
with no additional risk and would lm practical do without 
difficulty, were also maintained by the Governor Genera! 
Undoubtedly the individuals interested m the continuance 
of disorder and violence, would strenuously resist all 
interference intended for their suppression, and mi# w m 
the short-sightedness and self destructive policy of hums 
of the native courts, that it was probable they would con¬ 
template in the overthrow of the system, only the l<w of 
a share of the spoil and of the contingent employment of 
the predatory bands, in their own service, in case of war 
with the British. To fake tho princes of Itiypiifaiui and 
the petty chiefs of Malwa, under the shield of British pro- 
toothm, would deprive Htndhia, Holkar, and Amir Khan of 
victims on whom they had long preyed, and from whom 
they would be loth to withdrew their era p ; and tint anni¬ 
hilation of the Pindaris would deprive the Ufahmttii 
loaders of auxiliaries whose sendee.* migl»4 be of m e in 
time of peril. But would they risk lucidities in dGmre 
of their participation hi pmiariotm plunder, or for tho 
protection of such uncorfain and unsafe dependent * ih 
tho Flndaris, — ami if they did, wan fludi* hostility to be 
dreaded f 

Although tho Oovertior-Oftfieml fflhnitted that flu* turn* 

sure of establishing peace in India by Brifhh 
would bo exceedingly tmpuhdable to the Malmdte \mnmh f 
ho maintained that it would not alter Go* md chars* tor of 
our relations with the native |teb * who were in forested in 
tho continuance of On* <y, Ii in. Win Out pfofteas 4 Immb 



mimxmnt system to be suppressed* 

or allies, they were already hostile to the British govern¬ 
ment, and if they wore desirous of preserving in their 
entireuess bodies of armed men, it was only that they 
might expect their co-operation in an extensive combina¬ 
tion, which had for some time been agitated against the 
British ascendency, originating in the intrigues of the 
Peshwa, If such a collision were inevitable, it had better 
be at (mce encountered, while the finances of British 
India were in a prosperous state, its armies effective, and 
its force unbroken by harassing and unavowed aggressions 
upon the frontier, wasteful and exhausting in their 
consequences, and impossible to be avoided by any de¬ 
fensive arrangement* From these considerations, there¬ 
fore, the Governor-General urged immediate interposition, 
by announcing to Hindhia that the British government 
could no longer ecmtimvp its observance of the article 1 in 
the treaty which precluded it from forming alliances with 
oilier native states : that it shdhld consequently accede 
to tli# application made to it so urgently by the Raja of 
«favpur, ami require the recall of Sindhia's troop* from the 
RftjiGi territory, an well as prohibit Amir Khan from med- 
dlin^wiih his affaire. At tin*. i amo time Kindlua war, to 
lie informed of Hie ThitenniuuUon to exterminate the 
PindarU as an organised body, and was to be invited to 
emnpemte in an objicf equally interesting in all the 
friends of poster anil good government/ 4 

The alliance with Jay pur, so unjtmUffedly broken off in 
1 Hi i\ had ever sifter* been a subject of emimderatiou with 
tint Home authorities, who had hitherto approved of its 
renewal, should its revival be nought for* Mow, however, 
that it formed f»arf of a plan which it wiw thought might 
bifid to ft war with Htnilltfft* it different view was adopted, 
liitd mittidered »M an article in a comprehensive scheme 
for the piwltkiifion of India, if wn, strongly dwemuvged, if 
not |fonltlvet| interdicted, * fmperfially informed of the 

* Tilt* util Artfclrt of III** Twriy 14 !«», 

Milliner Ilf llwWwrnwr (Twill!, »r»f Wl, H Ummiam 

mh April, Will hM* M4rHi, #fi4 *#4ft Mmmil* r, I«t1\ 4m i Ht**r to thr 

U#Wlt|tt*rc 4 IWIi fkt 1 Ut. MS, If^eHb, 1'l«***» »S»* »n«tnh 
r-nl »» <%i MwUmff pr««f#tef fit* nl of fir tlot row a hiii ut^m rnmimn 
the vrnwrtmUfMmm «f l»l« «tut tir jmfiM ,t»4 

i«tti!tlift*t4> * 

i A Mw ft sin *it Urn *mh Sfphwttfr, t«I*< mfriwft 

fie* ttf iim/d w4 to «»> «%ltf« ft my In rmmd 

Mmtfjlu |io*Whit«'*l it if *le«i/* 4 In ffi#> r U**i h % of 

f#4ste*l n4«ir»m *ttlt licit # *tto* tliliti mi c«tt« 
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BOOK II. state of India* measuring the present by the past* and 
chap. v. greatly overrating the opposition to be overcome, tippre- 

--- hensive of financial embarrassments, and reluctant to 

encounter the vulgar clamour raised in Parliament against 
tho extension of the British empire in India, the President 
of the Board of Control, Mr. Canning, however eminent m 
a statesman in the political world of the West, exhibited a 
singular want of knowledge and foresight in prescribing 
the line of conduct to be followed for the regulation of the 
interests of the East, and sought to enforce upon the 
Governor-General a feeble and temporising policy wholly 
unworthy of the British character, incompatible with the 
prosperity of the British Indian Empire, ami fatal to the 
existence of tho native powers 1 It was assorted that no 
danger was to be apprehended from tho actual condition 
of Central India, but much from any attempt, in efieci itii 
amelioration. That Hindi in Inference would promote a 
combination ‘which had yet no existence except in the 


solklahnl at tb« cIoho of tine titi t Msltwtto war, f fwfllif In* with m 

little cfrntiK© m ecmM tm mwiM.” tblitbltfn# utrun^i* of to* to-m- 

turns which to m hatlwrotttht In to relative wtotoo il 

stettn, to whto t* of iilwayi ot$eeto«*feltf, t» ittm wli*% iw* 

i Mr, Cstmtoff hiuh fa e««penee of this toatfi (4 flic toff of Bm him 

hmnkUivti* In the ymt IH l ft, been phtewi tit tho Iwml of tin* toto lkar*l, awi 

it became to duty of this (IfatiugniiM, stetnaan to pn*.t fIIw flu* turn e 
■which should, be pursued tn till* wipmuut mill perptotruf iti*h tit ftoto, 
liCtter from B. H, tiwii'M i'Xq,, Commons toport, wsi Apimul'n IHiUk fit* 
It was fortunate that tin* < nurse m prescribed u,ti not followed : •umvti to 
instructions arc the followin'',: “ We mi* unwllhstnj to Imuir thr rkk of a i|>«»e* 
ral war, for the um^Hmn purpmt' of t\itirput}m$ ikti Pindttm* totod#4 
political ami military combinations vie * ummt at Ifm jni"»nt moment vstnrtot 
or npptovc.” Thru c w m not tin* l«*uu j of a item mi war, tmr there any 
uncertainty m to the usurpation of tin I Indam, M Vic do tint think it hn* 
probable that cion from SimlhSa you may dome ,t« Hawr hi riihtfif'»<■ 
a«ahmt M'parnto Imdim of the I'mdarni, «lio may fwvn ^omtiHttnl iliqsida 
tons on our territoriM/' A moot imp. nimble *umo4to?i, and * m*. i so 
worthy policy +o mjuhe Hii.dlwto asd for to* pio?mio« of to* l,ntnl» m, , 
torb\% The mnttenttnn w»w ul n thrown out in ibe ta« e u*o ct o 

rm*mly m elvwl m f«> the m\kmn , tmlmvkmr of certain m tin* 
ehitftalw, awl to flerlitK momnords oi flic tosdati» *' II'* *« *H" n ton 
fkunrmutwmtmt <it ciptidaitois 4i«i«Il> faJ4hr4 hv mttul. ' h* «’oi chi 
it strong hoi» that the ili«h,cr« niiMi ur* r from h*Ut the r can i * .o c . Ii 
mmi pwhnfm ttlwups m'*l, In a rmit« or km thv an, ii.m, h. n hnU*M n 
inimitgiTOHl of our csSrtinif rclatiwm* I# prnt*M‘Ht nmn t nmmtt o*^ ip* m 
any wry fiinttliiiihln t»mn wl«ih‘, on to* nth* f hatah wn .at* i ik k B» u«« 
ment, to ctohlWi a new ftyrtctn of pohry, kwlmy tu a o $ dhCi .* m 1 
power, immt neri'wiariiy UjMfftm* with tore r« **n* umal i» o.vtKo , t hr h w 
m more tlmti ever fiunmihrm uj«4i tw in noonmr kok%nn Ak f*i V j< ; 
maintenance of mir prt'viit iwi iifinficy, imt h? **?* »ih»« th« huh. 
ph'iou ot other Uithn, wiiy!*«» pri‘it|im ( or owl ft* ilmw %mf »m 

of ho'Uile c(u«fwku*iu*> who h iooU,tsis^ tie vhst op,4 o| /f ^ 
airm/’—Commons Bepnrt, App. \ni* joS.W, 
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fears of the Governor-General, and that although the indi- BOOK II. 
vidual members of tho combination might be little formid- chap. v. 

able, yet united they must prove dangerous enemies, and a - - 

war with them collectively bo attended with imminent 
hazard and ruinous expense. Even the extirpation of the 
Pimlaris, if found likely to produce such a combination 
would bo inexpedient, and it might bo the more prudent 
course to adopt some other project for the diminution of 
their power and the su^ression of their ravages. It 
might he possible to expel them from their seats, and 
induce Kindhia to prevent their settling again in the same 
locality, or it might be practicable to take advantage of 
the dissensions among them and neutralise their mis¬ 
chievous activity by setting one leader against another. 1 
This latter suggestion aroused the indignation of the 
Governor-General, who justly repudiated all friendly inter- 
eon mo with any of tho members of an association, the 
principles of whoso constitution wore rapine and murder. 

At Itngfh tho audacity of the Pinduris <—their violation of 
flic British territories convinced the Knglish minister that 
often 4vc measures could no longer ho delayed with a due 
ri*g*ffd ft* the character or interests of tho Indian empire, 
and his previous instmcllmia were qualified by the ad- 
ttiUiiuri, that u they wore not intended to restrain tho 
iUiwruav General in flu* emails c of Ids judgment and din- 
rfetimt upon any occasion when actual war upon tho Bri¬ 
tish trrrifofint might be commenced by any body of ma¬ 
tin? lei u, and where the lives and property of British «ub- 
jeeK ought rail for efficient protection,” Ho admitted 
also, that, any connection between Kindhia and Holkar, 
with tho Pimhftiis, open or neerei, acknowledged or un- 
avowed, woidd place the (lovemmont in a state of direct 
hostility with Ho* offending chiefs f and anticipatory ap~ 

* Itsu pc w ri nM* Mr. tMwmaM"Ufpmt. A|s|o lo»|. 

Mi, I >‘4. " ttlii si IN' IlNiMtiotl# (osmiilttfe wipe** ? the e»« 

j'wfii nl * f | nm |»oiiiti nf the lliwliifh U# ilsWoo tome othn hr.oe'h 

ttt S * 4 w*» M%4.* I i**rt 4 4 ||n llif fr'-ir Ili4l w }»»« Iwpii imfphl) tit lit It fit 
III iroSin/ »sit t J SI# #htU* 41 * «* MM*, !fir» htuUl ttfitl jttlw lolls 
*4 #ff! PM ip A Mist hoSf vtIM «tlll» Imlty II«r fieri «<r im*i 

f < ee t m * ten t? ilot l"4 1*0% »!** .potty 1st 1*1* t win 'fStofml Hot 

im» fees ? ** fc fqrt/o*oS fe \U frttliisf;*, iff I he HomntnthSe CMu* 

4 ii 4 f» f?j» ih! m If 4? 0iMe I?ri,44 it itsirttH M mn\ml l»y si pnomim# 

«f# •;» 4 v* o* oow the 11‘Oitt 1 pPimM. «o»il ssci »m w #, nl a mtifitwit eamt# 

VHIh mH<, 1 4 <Ji'» (f fo loJMcpit, Hh Mtatvfr* Hi? 

ist 1 ,,*n h«$*» hm&irft 4 ti»Wi nt itlviiWiobtMl *M 

I ** In >*< fifijf ot Ml o« tills liiottftti, Hte* ejf»s« ut m if % 

If Mil* ^ 
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BOOK IL probation was expressed of any measures which the G«v 
chap. v. veraor-Genera! might have adopted, not only for re* 
palling invasion, hat for pursuing and chastising the 
invaders. 

Nor was the irresolution of the Board of Control the 
only difficulty "by which the decided policy of the Go- 
vernor-Geneial was embarrassed. In bin own council 
there prevailed an exaggerated dread of the power of 
Sindhia, founded on the recollection of the last Mail rat la 
war, and a fear that the multiplication of political con¬ 
nections might bo regarded as an infringement of the 
instructions from home, so often repeated, against the 
extension of the authority and inflmmeo of the British 
Government over the native stales. These sent intents 
were, however, confined to the miner!iy, mid when news 
was received of tin 5 outrages committed by the Findarm 
m the Northern Girearsr the Ooumhl were unanimous In 
agreeing that no terms should he kept with the invaders, 
whatever consequences their extirpation might fiulslL 
Bupported by this concurrency and fortiiiid by Hie spirit 
of the orders from home, how mm cautious and qualified 
their terms, Lord Moira, taking up#n himself the 
nihility of carrying out his own views to the ©intent he luui 
originally contemplated, determinttd to kt loose the 
powerful machinery ho liar! never ceased to accumulate 
for the destruction of the robber hands and the eventual, 
annihilation of the predatory system. Various oireuiti* 
stances occurred propitious to ids designs before they 
could bo carried into execution. 

Ah soon as it became general!/ known that the British 
Government was disposed to abandon thU system of non¬ 
interference which it had hitherto followed, applications 
came from all quarters for its alliance and protection. 
The Raja of Jaypur wan the first to depute ugmiia to 
Delhi, to solicit the renewal of his former ongiigwiiffiiti; 
and, in the month of April, Iblft the Resident at Delhi 
was authorised to cater upon negotiations, for, although 

©tmmkm cif a Malirattaprliw will the PIiMfarLj ymi nil! Im 
ghkmtlmrH (rf pmlmt. It might to jwUtfr tu auvinpt to e|Iv»t 
dfriry by di»«in»WI«it year Jotwmtv «f if * r xi4rnm^0mm t» 

IfaiWil, aoth Septpmbw, lMIC, Bififth MtrJaw war, p* lie- 

port, FoL Arp* P* 2*3« 



NEGOTIATIONS WITH JAYHJIL 

the orders from loom© implied s virtual prohibition of the 
alliance, yet, as in a previous de&patcli it had been re¬ 
marked, that “while the justice of dissolving the alliance 
with Jaypur was questionable, its impolicy had been 
clearly demonstrated by the injury done to the country 
by Amir Khan and the Ihadarls; and the Government/ 
it was added, “would have seen the necessity of providing 
against the depredations of bothit was argued by the 
Governor-General that at had not been the intention of 
the Secret Committee, in their late injunctions, to have 
positively interdicted an arrangement, the policy and 
justice of which were still undeniable, 1 The negotiation, 
however, although the first commenced, was one of the 
last concluded, the Baja being deterred from an earlier 
termination by the alternate tone of menace and concilia¬ 
tion adopted by Sindhij and Amir Khan, who led him to 
fear, that if he persisted in the negotiation, they would 
attack him immediately with all*thoir forces, and to hope 
that # thcy would ccaso to harass his country, if ho ab¬ 
stained from an English connexion* There was, also, a 
strong party in his court opposed to the alliance, an they 
appEphcnded it would give the Raja the means of resisting 
their encroachments Tipon his authority and r<'sources, and 
recovering from them the laud* they had taken advantage 
of Ms distress to usurp. There wore, also, diilkmlties ms 
the amount of the subsidy to bo paid, and the degree of 
interference to be exorcised; and after repeated interrup¬ 
tion, the negotiation was not brought to a close until 
active hostilities had ceased, and the supremacy of the 
British was placed beyond dispute, 

Ih$ example*set by Jaypur was followed by the Ihjm 
of Udaypur and Jodhpur; envoys were sent by them to 
MM, and negotiations sot on foot towards the cud of 
1817, which, with little delay, terminated in treaties of 
Mliaae#* Tie liaj Baua of Kota also pledged ids unre¬ 
served aaK&tkfe to whatever terms the British Government 
should impose, ml il% Baja of Bundi pleaded his former 
services m giving Um a claim to Biitkh protection* A 

1 Tii© aew treaty wittietu 

“wan not femes Wrthe <w$*f m Dwetoft, tea by Um timmi pi UeairmU 
tiwafii the Bmm Cmmm fteprt, m a». 

m* arte* 
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BOOK 1L variety of petty chiefs also on the borders of Bundel- 
ciuf.v. khand, or the further limits of Malwa — the Rajas of 
—— - Krishnagar, Kerauli, Ranswara, Pertab-gerb, and Dungar- 
181S* pur, applied earnestly for the protection of the British 
Government. Even Amir Khan offered his services 
against the Pindaria, and promised to disband his troops, 
and abstain from predatory practices, if guaranteed, in his 
actual possessions. The particular engagements entered 
into with these several ohiefs # we shall have subsequent 
occasion to notice, but the universality of the application, 
and the earnestness with which it was made, unequivocally 
evinced the feeling which pervaded the native states, their 
anxiety to bo rescued by the British Government from 
the miserable slavery to which they had been reduced, and 
their readiness to contribute to the measures about to be 
adopted for their liberation. 

An ally whose services were of immediate value, was 
also secured in Nazar llohimimwi, the young Nawab of 
Bhopal, who had scarcely succeeded to his father’s throne 
when lie applied to the Political Agent in Bundelkhand to 
tm admitted to the British alliance. Obvious as was the 
utility of his concurrence in the movements contemplated, 
and strong m were Ids claims upon the friendship of the 
British Government, the positive prohibition of the Homo 
authorities, precluded the tiovernordlenerai from ac¬ 
ceding at once to Ms solicitations. They wore not, how¬ 
ever, absolutely rejected or discountenanced ; ami when 
in the beginning of the following year, his application was 
renewed through the Resident at Nagpur, that officer was 
directed, when military operations wore on the ovoof 
inking place, to enter Into a preliminary engagement with 
the Nawab, which should stipulate at present for nothing 
morn than military service, A mom formal treaty was to 
be mmoludad after the war. 

Notwithstanding the dread entertained by the? opponents 
of the Oov©mor*Gonerafs policy that Bindhia would take 
up arms m defence of the Pindafm, nothing ocourwd to 
justify the apprehension. It w m known that their chiefs 

had agents in his camp, mi friends among his ministers, 
who endeavoured to persuade him that his mmmrnm would 
bo impaired, and his security; imperilled, if ho suffered the 
Pmdarmto be extirpated. « What” wrote NamdarKbaa 
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to Sindhia, “ what, if we are destroyed, will become of BOOK II. 
you f’—and it was with much uneasiness that the Maha- chap. v. 

rajah looked forward to the approaching storm, and with —-- 

extreme mortification and annoyance that lie found him- 1810* 
self compelled to abandon adherents who, notwithstanding 
their occasional disobedience, were looked upon by him as 
an essential part of his military strength. Many of his 
most distinguished officers were avowed friends of the 
Pindari leaders, and weie ftopressod with a belief that, if 
supported with vigour, they might defy tho English. 

There were some weak enough to put faith in the vaunts 
of the Pindaris themselves, that they would easily baffle 
and exhaust the English troops,—that they would far out¬ 
do what Jeswani Kao Uoikar had been able to achieve; and 
that at the head of fifty thousand horse, they would curry 
fire and sword to tho cmvfrons of Calcutta. Hindhia 'was not 
misled by such rhodomontade ; ht*knew his own weakness 
and the strength of the British too well to hazard a rup¬ 
ture ; # and when called upon to explain the countenance 
that he had shown m his eainp to (he Pindaris, he dirnied 
all connexion with them, and declared it io be his iuten« 
tion To inflict upon Minn condign puni diluent,- When 
apprised that this would be undertaken by flu* Britbli 
Government, he professed hiuii elf entirely - »tr lied with 
the determination, and willing to vo operate in nuy nun 
ner which should bo required, The sincerity of HhidhsaVi 
professions might bci questionable, but his public dm* 
avowal of all connexion with the Pindaris wm mhmlaiml 
to diminish their confidence and weaken their power, and 
to remove one of the obstacles which had bom mipjKMwl 
to impede the Execution of the Governor*! hmamBs pro¬ 
jects It was equally improbable, whatever might #bo 
their real nentiments, that the Itaja of Krtgpnr, or the 
Peshwa, would take part with f ho Pindaris, 

For some time after his elevation to Urn Urgency of 
Nagpur, Apa tklwb, apprehensive of tho intrigues of* the 
party opposed to his nomination, found it necessary to 
throw himttelf unmservedly upon the mipport of bis now 
allies. The troopi stipulated for by tint iiidisidiiiry treaty 
were cantoned in the vicinity of tin* capital, hi July, md 
Apa Kuhob immediately HU rwld#nai timm to 

their linen, leaving the pstat «id the jMjtttou of III© lipt 
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BOOK If. in the keeping of Ins opponents. Ah the latter was the 
chap* v* chief source of their ability to thwart A pa Sahelfs ad- 

. . ministration, the titular authority of the Raja being em- 

ployed to contravene the acts of the Regent, A pa Hahob 
was instigated to rid himself the impediment, and agents 
were speedily found to effect its removal. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 1st of February, 1817, the Raja Parswaja 
Bhonsla was found dead in his bod, No marks of violence 
were perceptible; and as his health was always precarious 
and constitution infirm, it was not impossible that his 
sudden demise was to bo attributed to natural causes. 
Some vague reports of foul practice reached the cars of 
the Resident, but they wore not traceable to any authentic 
source, and resting apparently on no solid foundation, were 
to ho classed with the popular calumnies which are the 
ordinary concomitants in India of the decease of a person 
of rank. Apn Nabob waff at the time alwent from Nagpur, 
and as nothing transpired to Implicate him in the transac¬ 
tion, lie w«§ acknowledged, in virtu# of Ml hereditary 
rights, Itaja of Nagpur. The interests of tf® Raja were 
somewhat different from those of the ltegen% fcm£ the 
a»e#ml«wy which had been established at Niigpu^ the 
ptoflfamkm, and, for a season, the conduct of Apa Nabob 
afforded no grounds for apprehending that ho would fall 
Off from the alliance to which ho probably was indebted 
for his life, and certainly for his succession to the 
throne. 

Less confidence was to be placed In the disposition of 
thePeshwa, but the occurrences which had embittered his 
animosity had also diminished Ins powoj* to do mischief. 
A course of restless and unavailing dissension had led to 
ill#commission of acts which were regarded m those of an 
* enemy, and had ended in tl® «idi further reduction of his 
political eon#e<pmrtoo, Hcarctly had he relmtpimhed 
®dmbtk It the British officers, when lie repented of 
Mi and earnestly sdtciind that the culprit 

ithouM bt restored to him. He declared that lt« had 
given Mm up only In tl® l®lfe£ that lie was to undergo a 
public trial, and that If emmete$ id the murder of tl® 
Saafcri, ho was to bo replaced in the IVHhwa’it baud* for 
punishment. As it was, grUd injustice was dost it Trim* 
bak, who was emt into confinement, without mf proof of 
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Ms criminality, and great disgrace was inflicted upon the BOOK I 
Peshwa m the privation of that right which he possessed chap, v 

in virtue of his sovereign authority of awarding the punish- -* 

ment due to the offences of his own subjects. His repro- 
sentations to this effect were unceasing ; the incarceration 
of Trmibak in a foreign prison was, he urged, a perpetual 
indignity, and his sense of the dishonour was the more 
keen, as it was inflicted by his friends, fie was also sub¬ 
jected to serious pecuniary injury, for his principal trea¬ 
sures worn entrusted to Tnmbak’s care, and no other per¬ 
son knew where they were concealed* He professed 
himself willing to adopt any arrangements for Tmnbak’s 
security, that the Resident should dictate, but declared 
that unless he was confided to his charge, his life would 
bo passed in misery and mortification. For a time, his 
suit was preferred in friendly and conciliatory language ; 
but ho at length changed his £ono and accompanied his 
application with the representation of various grievances, 
souA of which he ascribed to the injustice of the Govern¬ 
ment, some to the personal unfriendliness of the Resident. 

His claims on the Uaokwar and XL,am were unadjusted, 
ilc^tiad been obliged* to subsidise a larger force than was 
originally proposed ; and lie had ceded territory men be¬ 
yond what was demanded, yet Kattiwar, which, according 
to treaty, was to have been restored, wan still retained, 
and its restoration was saddled with unwarrantable con¬ 
ditions. The subsidiary force stationed near Poona, won 
about to bo removed to a post where it would block up 
the only bridge by which he could cross tlx# river, anil 
would do mischief to his Mango groves. Vexatious 
propositions WTu*o continually submitted to him affecting 
the customs forming part of his revenues. The Ueajdenf 
was also constantly annoying him about the Southern 
Jagittiars, ami had prmentod him on one occasion from 
going to Roona from Tuudrapur. These complaints were, 
partly frivolous, partly unfounded, but they e\preyed the 
feelings which had grown up in lUji ItooVi heart against 
inn allies. More important intimations of flio uaino pur 
port wore afforded by the activity of*th« secret coiittmi* 
likmlioim carried on With Nagpur and Gwalior, iind by Ihu 
orders issued to Rapa Ookhfc and ofekw of Ida Birtlara, t# 
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BOOK II, While these discussions wore pending, they received 
chap, v, augmented interest from the escape of Trimbak from his 

... * imprisonment on the evening of the 2nd of September, 

1810. He had been detained in the Fort of Thanna, near 
Bombay, which was garrisoned by Europeans. He had 
been allowed to take exercise on the ramparts for an hour 
or two in the afternoon, and it was remembered, after his 
flight, that latterly a groom in the service of one of the 
officers was accustomed to brief lus master’s ho^e near 
the same place, and as he walked the animal backwards 
and forwards, to sing Mahratta songs, the language' of 
which was unintelligible to the sentries. By this channel 
Trimbak was apprised of the device he was to adopt, and 
the facilities providesl for his escape. The privy of his 
residence adjoined a stable 1 , and a hole had boon cut 
through the wall of the latter. On % dark and rainy night, 
which concealed his person from the view of the sentinel 
who attended him, Trimbak contrived to pass unobserved 
into the stable, and having thrown off his dress, %ud 
placed a basket on his head, as if ho were a common 
labourer, ho walked unquestioned through the gateway out 
of the fort. When the alarm was gigen, ho was nowiffir© 
to be found. To mislead his pursuers a rope was fastened 
to a gun as if he had thus lowered himself from the ram¬ 
part, The tide was low, and the narrow channel which 
separates Balsotto from the main land being fordable, 
Trimbak waded through the water, and found upon the 
bank a party of horsemen waiting to receive him. He 
fled up the Pipri Ghat to the south of Nasik, 

Ah soon as the Resident was informed of the flight of 
Trimbak, ho communicated the circumstance to the 
Peshwa, and called upon him to evince his fidelity to the 
British alliance, and his immunity from all suspicion of 
connivance by promulgating the meat positive and strin¬ 
gent orders for the apprehension of the fugitive, Ikjt 
Itao protested his ignorance of any project for Trimbak’# 
liberation, or any concern whatever in its accomplishment, 
and profeised his readiness to take the requisite steps for 
his arrest, expressing Ms hope, that in the event of his 
being recovered, ho would not ho fronted with severity 
and would bo eventually pkcod in his charge JSo 
hopes were hold out that the latter expectation would bo 
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fulfilled, but the Peshwa was assured that, as Trimbak *s 
flight was no aggravation of his crime, it would of itself 
subject him to no now punishment. Baji Kao’s promise 
to assist m his disco very was accepted as a mark of his 
desire to maintain the subsisting good understanding un¬ 
interrupted. 

Notwithstanding Baji Bacfb professions, the Resident 
soon had reason to suspect the sineerif \ of his mt cm ions. 
Any information that was ©upphed of Trimbak’s conceal- 
ment turned out to bo illusory; and no exert bum worn 
made by the Peshwa’s officers for his apprefcmmon, 
although he was known to be collecting armed followers 
at no great distance from Poona, with little attempt tit 
concealment. In consecpxonco of the earnest remon¬ 
strances of the Resident, a party of horse wm mni against 
Tmnbak, then in the Mahaloo hills, but the officer com¬ 
manding the party halted on tlnyoad, and report oil that 
neither leader nor followers could be found. Thu mmm 
ovaaifb course was now deliberately pursued, and, although 
it was notorious throughout the country, that Tinnbak 
? was at the head of considerable bodies of both hotvm and 
foot*tho Poshwa aflirpied that ho could hear of no such 
insurgents, and that he must depend upon Mm IteMdeuf 
for their discovery. He protended, indeed, to doubt if 
Trimbak were alive, and his ministers were mstumted to 
repeat their belief of ins death in their comumnicai ions 
with the Resident. It was obviously the purpose of !Wji 
Kao to allow Trimbak to assume m> imposing an attitude 
as should compel the British (Juvornmeut to mmnt to the 
conditions on which he had already insisted, and in tlm 
CMC of their noit-complmnce, to excite a spirit of resist¬ 
ance, not only in his own dominions, but in those of Jim 
other M&hr&tfca princes, whom he had been long engaged 
in urging to a confederacy against the Hritioh iuchi- 
dency, 1 

Baji Barfs ettcouragpuicnt of the extensive ri« n$r* 
throughout the country, instigated by Trimbak ami ftm 
partisans, was act restricted to silent couiiivimef? wild 

pretended disbelief of their occurrence J more active 

# 

i lawpfttahrj from the IfMtMttibto Map W»»tt ptaHltt*tonr» to h*r»l M«r% 

iUli Miroh, 1HI7. Sewtfe Liter truss* Jfeupt, Wi isane, i#17* IMm 

mttn war, XU>* 7Si 1M* 
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BOOR, II. ticipation was detected. It was ascertained, that several 
chap. y. secret interviews Rad taken place between the Peshwa and 

-;— Ms favorite, that considerable supplies of money had been 

1816. clandestinely conveyed to him, and that the military and 
fiscal authorities in general identified the partisans of 
Trimbak with the troops of the Peshwa. Thus fostered, 
the insurrection was rapidly gaining head, and from fifteen 
to twenty thousand men were assembled under Trimbak 
and his associates, in differenttyarts of the country, and 
on the borders of the territory of the Nizam. The levy 
of forces on behalf of the Peshwa also continued with 
augmented activity ; Ins strongest fortresses were placed 
in a condition to resist an attack, and his principal trea¬ 
sure was moved from Poona to places of greater security, 
it had become a question of peace or war, but Baji Rao 
still protested his fidelity and attachment to the British 
alliance, ofibred to acquit himself by oath of any inter¬ 
course with Trimbak, and declared his readiness, if any 
insurrection did exist, to act vigorously in concert •with 
the Resident for its suppression. Referring to Calcutta 
for the course of proceeding to be adopted towards the 
Peshwa, Mr.lSIphinstone set seriously to work to put flbwn 
the rising before it had attained a more menacing aspect, 
and before the mischief had spread to the adjacent coun¬ 
tries* The principal paid of the Poona troops which had 
marched to the frontier to defend It against tho inroads of 
the Pm&aris was recalled, and the subsidiary force of 
Hyderabad mm instructed to move to the oonin## of tho 
Posh whs territories, and advance into KarftttM Tho 
insurgents wore collected chiefly in two Iwf® masses 1 — 
on© at Maswatv a few miles west of Pusd»|or, commanded 
by flYunbakh brotlmivindaw, Judo Bio,—th# latter by 
Qoda$l a nephew of — in Kandesh* 

'Bmk wsnertlm&tod at from four to five thousand strong ; 
there were also a number of amaUer parties preparing to 
jettt tm or ottaf of f host ditisiniuy and the party in the 
south wen endeavouring to march herthwartta to effect a 
junction with the insurgents in Kandeeh, m 
should hate cwn»nt»tod their force. In this Wm* 
jeot the insurgents were frustrated by the metettiiirtl of 
(Monel Smith, who advsneedito Mas war mtf in W^gmeft 
and dislodged them* They fled to th# ,wwe 
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pursued for a considerable distance, and partly dispersed. BOOB 
Colonel Smith then marched to Poona, leaving Colonel chap 

Wilson with six companies of his Majesty’s doth regiment - 

and three battalions of Native Infantry, at Hanjangaon, 181 
near Seroor, while a division under Colonel Miines was 
stationed at Fipalgaon, on the Gedaveri. On the Hyder¬ 
abad aide, Major Macdowall advanced to Tuljapur, while a 
detachment from Jalua moved to the west into Kaiulesh. 

The remainder of the southern party, having rallied to the 
number of three thousand live hundred, of whom above 
two thousand were well mounted, resumed their northern 
rout© in the beginning of April. On their march, a troop 
of Kndaris attached to the body fell in with Lieutenant 
Dacro, of the Madras Artillery, with a small escort, and 
robbed and murdered him and his attendants. The bar¬ 
barity was n ot unrequited Information of their movements 
being received by Colonel Wilson, ho detached Major 
Smith, with six hundred infan {ay, to Intercept their flight. 
Although too late to accomplish ibis object, Major Bmifch 
canto upon the tract of the party moving from the Phi mu, 
by Toka, towards the Godaveri, and pursued them with 
unremitting activity* Ail or a march of one hundred and 
fifty miles in five days, ho cam© upon the insurgents at 
Patri, above the ghats of Kandmh, at daybreak of tint 17th 
April, just as they were mounting to resume their route. 

After firing a volley, the troops charged and put the 
enemy to the rout, leaving seventy dead on the field, with 
a quantity of arms anti a mtuilwr of their homes, Alter 
several attempts to rally, which wmm defeated, this Iisjwiv 
gents lied, and such of their horse m kepi together, crossed 
the Godaveri # toward® Nasik, where they joined (lodajl 
Dangllfe Another division going northwards, more to the 
went* Ml in with Colonel Mikes, and although they tike 
©soaped into Kandesh, if was not without a material dimi¬ 
nution of their numbers. In the mean time, however, the 
force to width they w#r© conveying an accession of strength, 
was so completely disabled, that the junction of their 
friends was in^uftokint to retrieve the dbaster. Captain 
Davie®, with eight iwtdrtd of the Nimm’s reformed hmm f 
and a party of feo^*had been despatched to Ka»»i% 
twenty milts west of mi the wafting of ihm 

10th April Having mmMmi m the that (fodiji 
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BOOK II. Dan glia, with his main body, was marching towards the 
chap. v. Godaveri, at no very great distance, he moved early in the 
morning of the 23rd, and, avoiding the mam road, came, 
lbl7 ‘ after a march of about thirty miles, upon the insurgents, 
drawn up with their left upon a strong mud fort, and 
their front protected by a water course with steep banks. 
Captain Davies having ordered his men to charge across 
the water-course, the enemy, although above two thousand 
strong, wavered and broke: thfy were pursued for six 
miles, and entirely dispersed, with the loss of four hun¬ 
dred killed and some prisoners taken. Captain Davies 
and Captain Pedlar were wounded, but not dangerously; 
twenty-five men were killed and forty wounded, The 
affair was the more remarkable as a proof of the efficiency 
of the Nizam’s horse, as now organized and led by British 
officers. This first success was folkftvod up by the advance 
of the main body of the Hyderabad force, under Colonels 
Walker and Do vet on. and by them the province of Kandesh 
was cleared of the insurgents before the setting in of%he 
Monsoon, Trimbak took refuge at Chuii M&heswar, on the 
Nerbudda. 

The troubled si ate of Cuttack, ami the neighbouring 
districts having cut off all communication with Calcutta, 
the instructions of the Government of Bengal failed to 
reach the Resident within the customary interval He 
was, therefore, under the necessity of acting upon his own 
responsibility, and as the Peshwa s menacing preparations 
still continued, and no steps had been taken to comply 
with his recpusl turns, he. determined to bring the discus¬ 
sion to a close. Having assembled the subsidiary force in 
the vicinity of Poona, Mr. El pb histone demanded of the 
Peahwa a written engagement that ha would deliver up 
Trimbak without delay, and that m a security for the 
fulfilment of Ms prom iso, he would surrender to the 
British troops his forte of Smg-geria, Purandar and Rai- 
garb, ? the engagement to be signed #»d delivered within 
twenty-four hours or war would be declared. At first* 
the Ptifhwa seemed resolved to withhold his assent* and 
endeavoured to prevail upon the Resident to grant a 
longer interval j but when this was rffused, and the troop 
were stationed so a® to command all the outlets of tie 
city, Baj! Rao became alarmed and accepted the Mtlmtum. 
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He pledged himself to apprehend and deliver Trimbak BOOK 
withm a month, and in the meantime gave orders that cuaxm 

the forts demanded should be opened to British garrisons. -~ 

The troops were then withdrawn fiom the environs of the 
city, and actual hostilities were avoided, but the Pesluva 
was apprised that so serious an interruption of the amic¬ 
able relations established by the treaty of Bassein, must 
be considered as an infraction of that treaty, and involved 
the necessity of a revised engagement, tint conditions of 
which he could not expect, after the proofs he had given 
of his unfriendly disposition, to be equally favourable to 
his interests. The proceedings of the Itesulent were 
entirely in unison with the sentiments of the < Inventor- 
General, the communication of which arrived at Poona on 
the IOth of May. 

Even after the engagement entered into upon th© 7th 
of May, the Peshwa had exhibited his usual vacillating 
conduct, and had forborne from prosecuting any active 
metros for the seizure of TrimbuL The arrival of 
the instructions from Bengal roused him to decision, and 
on the 21st, lie issued a proclamation, promLdng a reward 
of tmo lakhs of rupees and a village yielding out; ihou«tuid 
rupees a year/ to any person who should effect the debit * 
quonPs apprehension. Minor inwards were offered for 
information of the place of Ins concealment, ami the 
members of his family ami adherents who worts in Poona 
were placed under restraint. Idas display of sincerity 
came too late to save him from the consequences of his 
former duplicity; and a new treaty was offered for kin 
acceptance, of which the following wore the principal 
conditions. Baji Kao engaged to recognize for himself and 
hit successor# the dissolution, in form and substance, of 
the M&hraita confederacy, and to renounce all pretensions 
arising from his former situation of executive head of tint 
Mahmtta empire ; to advance no claims to the lands of 
SindMa, Ilolkar, the ituja of Borar, and the (Uekwar, and 
to relinquish those ifpou the Raja of Kohqmr and the 
Government of Sawantwari; and with n view to the fulfil¬ 
ment of the article of the treaty of iSumohi, which pre¬ 
cluded the Pesthvrtf fnom carrying on negotiations with 

1 Oespatehcs from the ftetttiife, Slay, %hhtgm> fwtf 

iM»8. 
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BOOK IT. foreign powers, lie was now required to promise that he 
chap. v. would neither maintain any agents at other courts nor 

- admit their agents at Poona ; and that he would hold no 

1817, communication whatever with foreign princes, except 
through the British Resident. With respect to the 
Gaekwar, the Peshwa was required to renounce all future 
claims, and accept as a commutation for the past, an 
annual payment of four lakhs of rupees. For a further 
annual sum of four lakhs and # a half ho was to grant to 
the Gaekwar, tho perpetual lease of Ahmodabad. 

The treaty of Basse in had stipulated that tho Peshwa 
should maintain at all times a contingent force of five 
thousand horse and three thousand foot, to act with tho 
subsidiary force. This article was annulled, and in lieu of 
it, it was required that the Beshwa should place at tho 
disposal of tho British Govcruuqpnt sufficient funds for 
the payment of a body of troops of the like amount, via., 
five thousand cavalry aiul three thousand infantry; tho 
funds to bo provided by the cession of territories tho 
Dekldn, and of tho tribute of Katiiwar, to the extent of 
a not revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees a year. Ho 
was further expected to cede in perpetual sovereigntj^tho 
fori of Ahmed n&gar, all his rights,*mtemts, or preten¬ 
sions, feudal, territorial or pecuniary in Bundolkhancl, 
including Sugar, Ilians, and the possewlons of liana 
Govind Rao; all the rights and territories in Malwa, 
secured to him by the treaty of Htrji Anjeng&um, and 
generally all rights and pretensions of every denomination 
winch he might possess in tho country to tho north of 
the river Nerbudda; end ho was to pledge himself never 
more to interfere in the affairs of Hindustan. 1 

Those were undoubtedly hard terms, but tho Pesliwa, 
by lls inveterate enmity to the British name and \wmi\ 
and the treachery with which, while professing a faithful 
adb#?«» to tho terms of tho treaty of Ransom, ho had 
irMatod Its most essential mndibiom t labouring In secret 
to mmlb® the isqsrated mombt» # of the Mahmtta eon- 
fed#r&oy mi direct thoir oennhination against Ms rill#* } 
and by the gross manner in which ho had dferepidid 

* Tvmtf trifeh rn mtwa* mti #tm t 1817.—ColJeetta of tMfi*, trii 
Mar, tain, p . so; ifli tte tt© Gorenw Qm&$%k m $&t iiwwl 

Iwtertta war* p* ICO. 
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law of nations and the guarantee of the British Govern- ROOK II. 
ment, in sanctioning, if not perpetrating, the murder of <*iux». v. 

the Gaek'war’s ambassador; subjected him justly to heavy -* 

penalties. In some respects, also, their severity was less 1^7. 
than it appeared to be, and they were levelled against the 
Peshwa’s political pretensions rather than against his real 
power or authority. His lands in Mahva, and his claims 
on the chiefs of Bundelkhaml, for instance, had long 
ceased to bo of any pecuniary value, or to bring him any 
accession of political importance, and the acknowledgment 
of his supremacy, occasionally professed by the individual 
occupants, was unaccompanied by any substantial tokens 
of obedience. The limitation of hm claims on the C laekwar, 
involving a guarantee of Ms realisation of as large a mm 
m he was likely ever to receive regularly without liritUli 
intermediation, was likely to prove a beneficial arrange¬ 
ment to him, and if any loss attended it, he had little 
right to complain of being thuif permitted to compound 
for Ms infraction of both moral and national law, by ills 
participation in the guilt of Gangadhar’H assassination. 

Ah far as those stipulations were concerned, therefore, be) 
mi®'rod little diminution of revenue or In* n of real power 
The additional mnotmt of the subsidiary three, and the 
sequestration of lands for its payment, wen' more serious 
deductions from ids revenue and from bin authority but 
they were regarded by him as lews intolerable than t hose 
stipulations which annihilated his hopes of regaining hi * 
place an head of the Mahmtta confederacy, and prohibited 
him from plunging into the dark and dmiprotm inter- 
courte in which his genius delighted; and inch wm tlw 
tenacity with which ho adhered to hm design, nuoli iho 
inveteracy of his animosity agahmt th© I British, tlmi 
rigorous as wore the conditions of the now treaty, itnd 
essentially m they impaired both th© Fosshwa's endii and 
power, It would hardly have boon compatible with Um 
safety of the British interests'* in India, to have imposed 
milder terms, It woflld have been an eiicoiimgemtuii to 
Baji Kao to poriovcro in Mb hostile projects, to have left 
him the undiminished capability, m well m the tmmkmeted 
purpose of undeniiMng and subverting British imm* 
dene y. 

The terms to which the f «hwa f » mmnb wan demoted 
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BOOK If. excited the indignant feelings of many of his advisers, 
ohap.v. and his most distinguished military adherent, Gokla, 

- - urged him strenuously to the only course by which his 

l §i7 * reputation might have been preserved — an appeal to 
arms; but Baji Rao was unequal to such a resolution: he 
ratified the treaty, protesting that he submitted to the 
conditions through consciousness of his inability to resist, 
and that they had not his acquiescence. The dispute was, 
however, brought for the present to a termination. 
Trimbak continued at large, but there was no reason to 
suspect that the Peshwa had not done all his power to 
effect his seizure, and no demerit was imputed to him on 
this account. Baji Rao, soon after the signature of the 
treaty, quitted Poona for Mahauli, whither he invited 
Colonel Malcolm to an interview, as one of his early 
friends, and endeavoured to obtain his aid in procuring a 
mitigation of the terms of the engagement. Ho appeared, 
however, for a time, to Cave suspended his complaints on 
this head, and to have diverted 3ns thoughts to the induc¬ 
tion of the district of Sundur, for which object he had 
been formerly promised the co-operation of the British 
troops. The Government of Fort Bfc. George was iusfcmeted 
to comply with his request, and Colonel Munro, who had 
been nominated to the charge of the newly-ceded districts 
of Darwar and Kusigal, was ordered to establish the 
Peshwa’s authority over the Jagir of Sundur. 

The great advantages accruing to iho Gaokwar from the 
treaty of Poona, and the additional military obligations 
winch it imposed upon his allies, were considered to re¬ 
quire a revision of the engagements subsisting with that 
prince, so as to secure the whole of the Kattiwar collections 
to the British Government, ia order to provide for an 
augmentation of the subsidiary force# Although, not 
questioning the general expediency of the armngomenta, 
the government of Baroda objected to the proposed con¬ 
ditions* apd the conclusion of the treaty did not tale 
place till after the war. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Plan and Purposes of the Campaign of 1817~18.— Disposi¬ 
tion of British Forces — in Ilintlnstan.'—Grand Army — 

Centre — Right Division .— Left Dminion. — Subordinate 
Detachments. — Reserve. — Army of the Delhi a. — First 
Division. — Second, or Hyderabad. Third.—~Fourth, 

or Poona ■— Fifth . — jteserve. — Events at Poona. — The 
Peshwa! s Discontent .— Poona Division takes the, FULL 
Form left in Umdotments withdrawn to Kirki. — Menac¬ 
ing Appearances. — Explanation demanded. —* Posh mi's 
Ultimatum. — The Residency destroyed, — Batik of Kirki. 

*— Peshwa defeated. ■— British Of kern seized by Marauding 
Parties .— The Vaughans murdered. — Return of (Jemml 
Smith to Poona. — Flight of the Peshwa. —* Pnom &em* 
pkd, —> Advance of the Third tend Fifth Divisions across 
the Kerb w Ida .— Pindaris driven from their haunts. —~ 

Union of the First and Third Divisions under Dir T. 

JDslop, near Cjayin.~~« ( f onduC of Hiudhia.~~ Advance of 
tfyp Centre and Right Divisions of the Army if Hindu stun 
towards Gwalior. •*- Treaty with Hindhia. *—• Enrages of 
Cholera in the Centre Di vision. — Change of Duettimi. 

<— Disappearance of the / tisrasc. Piudarh cut offf com 
Gwalior* Fly towards Hot ah. -« Ore Hahn by Guamd 
Marshall. —* Amir Khun intimidated. — Disbands Ida 
Troops. — Pindaris intercepted by General Dunlin. — 

Return to the Booth. Bnemmthred by Ooimd Adams. — 

Join JMkads Army. — GheRoo fim to Jawad. Dimitm 

Uhed Btrmgtk of the Pindaris. 

T HE determination of the Oovernor-Ganem! to farm ftctofC It* 
effective military arrangements for the eradication of epm*. y», 
the Plttdari% and for the suppression of the predatory 
system, formed in the close of 18111, hut it mm im* Mt 
practicable to carry hi| designs into operation until kfkr 
the rainy mmn of the following year. The interval mm 
busily occupied k wembllng and trimming tlui troops 
and establishing controlling military and jmlititmlauthority 
in those quarter® in #hioh Lord llastkgi wan not pur* 
sonally present Tht preparation* wore muAmimX m 
tmoRtontatiously m po»fbl% k order that th$ m&lm 
ton. it E 
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BOOK II. might he able to take the field at tlio appointed period, 
chap. vt. before those against whom they were directed, or any 

- other power disposed to obstruct the policy of the British 

1817. Government, should be prepared to offer serious opposition. 

The plan of the campaign was dictated by the geogra¬ 
phical position of the chief objects of hostility, the 
Pindaris, and by the disposition of the British resources. 
The territories of the chiefs of the freebooters, Karim and 
Cheetoo, were centrically situated in the south of Malwa, 
being bounded on the east by the principality of Bhopal, 
on the south by the Ncrbudda, on the west and north by 
the possessions of Sindhia and Holkar which intervened 
between Guzerat and the Peshwa’s province of Kandesh. 
They were thus exposed on every side except the north, to 
an attack from the contiguous frontiers of states through 
which a ready access was open hr the British forces, and 
although the privilege of marching an army through the 
dominions of Sindhia, had not been conceded by existing 
treaties, yet his promise of co-operation had been plighted, 
and it was part of the purposes of the campaign to enforce 
the fulfilment of this promise, and compel Mm to throw 
open Ms country to the movements o^ih© British dbiertms, 
Further to the north, tfie ponding arrangements with 
Jaypur and Amir Khan, admitted of the advance of troops 
in that quarter, with the intention of overawing both 
Sindhia and the Patau, protecting the Rajputs against their 
enmity, and preventing the escape of the Pindaris in a 
northerly direction, when they should have been expelled 
by the operations in the south from their haunts on the 
Nerbudda. 

On the side of Hindustan, the Bengal*forces were ar¬ 
rayed in four principal divisions. The centre division 
consisting of three regiments of cavalry, one of Hie 
foot, and eight battalions of Native infantry, 
with detachments of artillery, 1 commanded by Major* 
Genfad Brown, was assembled at C^wnpur* It was there 
joined on the 14th of September by the Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings, as Commander-in-chief. The right division, under 

i The troops forming tin* «tntr§ were Min Misty's tilth Light DfwpMMf&ft 
tad 7th reftimonts N. C. tmdthe(lownior l Owra! Body Otmrd, life 
87th win., and of Native Infantry the 2nd lutt. lath, lid toitt. IMttt, km A, 
IHli, 1st fcatt. «th» 2ml butt, 1st, 2nd brCt 95th, hf tmtt, 'Jfltti* tud tt llftik b*t- 
tttlkm. Dutmhmmt of horse ami foot artillery, imd H gw. 
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Major-General Donkin, was formed at Agra, and comprised 
two regiments of cavalry, one regiment of European, and 
three battalions of native infantry, with artillery. 1 The 
left division, commanded by Major-General Marshall, was 
in advance at Kaiinjar, in Btmdelkhaud, and consisted of 
one regiment of native cavalry, two corps of irregular 
horse, and five battalions of infantry, with guns, 2 On 
the left of this division, and constituting subordinate 
portions of it, were two small bodies, one at Mlmpur, 
under Brigadior-C\eneral Hardyman, and another, under 
Brigadier-General Toono on the frontiers of South Beharp 
the duty of these two corps being the defence of the 
British confines in the south-west, the prevention of any 
sudden inroad through Rewa or Oliofca Nagpur,*—and the 
line of frontier further south, through Bambhalpur and 
Cuttack, was considered to be sufficiently protected by 
the troops already stationed jp those provinces. The 
fourth, or reserve division, commanded by Bir D, Oeh- 
torteny, was formed of one regiment Native cavalry, and 
two corps of irregular horse, one regiment of European, 
and five battalions of Native infantry. 1 To each of the 
divisions wore attached bodies of irregular horse ami 
foot, the (roops of several petty chiefs, who, by their 
tenure, or by treaty, wore bound to furnish military con¬ 
tingents in time of war. in general they added little to 
the real strength of the army, but their presence was mi 
indication of the extent of the British away* 11m whole 
number of troops in’ this rjuartor amounted to above 
twenty-nine thousand foot, and fourteen ttiouiand home, 
with one hundred and forty gum, both homo and foot 
artillery. The tmntro division crossed the Jumna on the 
S0th of October, and took up a position on the Hjndh 
river on the 6th of November, where it, was « pally ready 

* If# Bill Orsons, 1st N. <1* fltinlliwrg hows imtl rmitlngmU 

oftho fh# of fitertptr and ftholjmr, Hfet HaMty'ii Mill reift,, M. 1. tut iMtt. 
20th, Utbota tlfli, f»tf hath liith, W grew, 

* 4th K. 0. m $m m lfaphlU* htirm, K* i. Jtad Hit. SHSli, int tout, 14th, 
lit TOafct. irt, lot tem 20th, Mt l»u, hit, guu» am 

» The 1*6 wmlitfd of nth tf, C U Ills Majt *if f» 17th rngirntmt Sn4 Itiitt&Utot, 
&fch K. l.,i fftWj Wa of ltew?r§ tiimtititfont how*. Tht* imiid of im 

24th Mgfmwit, of 4th «. u, Hftitit!? UtiftifltifiA 

lionf®. 

* 2nd N. (i. two carpi* of fkittnor** horwn in* hlth wtlttiwii 

H. I. 2nd battalion of this ttfti, lit ttf Splfeb, ttttti ut 7th, Hi ti Itth llil 0 jHJa 
» gtuis ? how© »h! ofwrttm Ktuupity fm Matwhimed Klun, 

Ahmed Bakhsh Kkm* the in# of IfMwrtt tad Urn Ju# 0 
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BOOK IL to act against the Pindaris and the Mahratta states. On 
chak vi, the right, General Donkin, by the 9th of November, a«l- 

- vanced to Dholpur, on the Ohambal, where he threatened 

1817 * equally Smdhia and Amir Khan ; and, shut in between 
this division and the centre, the former chief had no 
alternative left but to disarm the British Government 
by submission to its will. The loft division was intended, 
in communication with the Nagpur subsidiary force, to 
act upon the western extremit/tef the Pindari lino, and 
advanced, by the 12th of November, to Hagar, on the 
south-west angle of Btindelkhand. The reserve division, 
which was intended to cover Delhi, and support tho ne¬ 
gotiations with tho Rajput states, was posted on tho 
27th of November at Rowan, Tho two smaller detach¬ 
ments, under Brigadier-Generals Hardyman and Toono, 
assumed their respective stations ill the course of October 
and November. 

The army of tho Dekhm was under the command of 
Sir Thomas Hislop, the Commander-in-Gluef at # tho 
Madras Presidency, who was also invested with full poli¬ 
tical powers within the sphere of his military operations. 
The force was distributed into five divisions: the fft#, 
with the head-quarters, was formed of a detachment of 
European, and two regiments of Native cavalry; of a 
detachment of European infantry, the Madras European 
regiment, and six battalions of Native infantry, besides 
artillery, 1 Tho second, or Hyderabad division, was Com¬ 
manded by Brigadier-General Doveten, and was composed 
of one regiment of Native cavalry, one of European in¬ 
fantry, and six battalions of Native infantry, with horse 
and foot artillery, together with the Berar and Hyderabad 
brigades. 2 The third division, consisting of one regimen! 
of Native cavalry, and a detachment of Native infantry 
with the Russell brigade, Elichpur brigade, and Mysore 
auxiliary horse, was commanded by Brigadier-Genera] 

1 Detachment of His Majesty's Xtadt Light Dragoons, 4th ind 8th wpfimmti 
N«0,» Flank companies of K. M/s Iloyai Scots, Madras ICtiwpomi re»mi§bi 
H. L, 1st batt 3rd, 1st battalion 16th* 2nd battalion I7tli, 1st battalion I4tti 
2nd battalion 6th, and Ut batt. of 7th: horse artillery, and rocket tmon. 

1 6th regiment N . C., His Majesty’s Hoyul Scots, ‘2nd lrnttalion Itlh# iM 
battalion 13th, 2nd batt. 24th, 1st hath 1 1th, 2nd bath 14th, I« halt, tffi, W 
batt. 2nd, Berar brigade, four battalions h.L innrmod !»*, IlytiefaW 
brigade, five companies Madras Surop&an regiment, It. L, tit bfttt ll@l, M 
batt. 22nd, 1st batt bth, 
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Sir John Malcolm, 1 The fourth or Poona division, was BOOR lb 
commanded by Brigadier-General Lionel Smith, and coin- emu*, vi, 
piised one regiment of Native cavalry, a European regi- ——-— 
ment, six battalions of Native infantry, artillery, and a 
body of reformed Poona horse, under European oiiieer*.* 

The fifth division consisting of the Nagpur subsidiary 
force, under Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, was composed 
of throe corps of horse, besides the contingent of the 
Nawab of Bhopal, and sif battalions of Native infantry,' 1 
Brigades wore left at Poona, Hyderabad, and Nagpur, and 
a reserve division was formed from tint force which had 
been employed under Colonel Munro, at the desire of the 
Peshwa, to reduce to his subjection the Zemindar of 
Sundur. 4 The task was performed in the course of Novem¬ 
ber, and the troops, having returned to the north of the 
Tumbhadra, were assembled at Ohimir by the middle of 
the following month, under lirigadier-Geueml PriUlor. 

The line of operations had been completed by tie; form¬ 
ate fh of a respectable force in ( luzeml, commanded by 
Major-General Sir \V. G, Keir, which was to advance from 
the west, and communicate with tie* army of Uic HeUhii 
TUb aggregate of these forces amounted to foot, 

and 18,000 horsp, with (Sg guns ; forming, with tie It o’m! 
army a body of i b'gooo troops, wit it boo pieces of ord¬ 
nance. 

It had been intended that the liivt and f bird divi hma 
should cross the Nerbudda at Hlndia early in I hr cam* 
paigu, but the movements of the troops wore delayed by 
tins unusual duration of the monsoon, the iin|ir*i«t4oability 
of the roads, and the swollen state of the rivers, iir 
r £kmnm Hislop*ateo, was detained at Hyderabad by illnwii, 
ftWh the Lslih of August to the 1st of i Ictober, He* pro¬ 
ceeded to wmwi the command by the loth of November, 

1 Zfd kfdfiWsftt E 0.» IIve t*wii|i#inl« 1st trait, Shut N. I,, 10o wl* bti>u*U\ 14 

t ttd tod Kttolipur <’tMing«ng l»30tt Item', and live into lent, A t tm 

iy#er* 

»tod. R Cl, ICO MajMlprflflth rwltwtif, Umtmi R I* *Jn4 hilt, IMtt, 

BmiHy K. b tod hatb ht, ht imt, tod, ut tan flnl, 4«i trait tWi. 

* nth and nth reghuntt N* 0. 14 Kuhillii t«»»% llwtgul V, i, hi 
hatt. 10th, lut Isttt iWu lit awl 2nd bum V3rd, b,J< tolfiiHw, 

* HI# Mf#sfcr§ ftod Utfht Hmifwrfw, 7th mil, Mwltm R tt, f 

flank tmtt* M* w, b, Ini hatMth, tod butt, lath, am taken 

frnm Colonel Htaktr* 8m* mmUttmUmn imk |»U*v 111 ftti fftdtl, iint mm «f 
material Importance, m 

8 Ills Majtoty*# 17th lit* Etjrsty’# 47tti f#gb» ItoMbbf W t h, Jf'tmfc 

and Urenadlw batfc,, 1st toatt, Itti, M toll. 7th, 
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BOOK II. when the first and third divisions were in position at 
chap, vl Harda, not far from the southern hank of the Nerbudda. 

- The fifth division had advanced to Iloseinabad, on the 

same river, not far from their right, by the 6th of the 
month. The second division had a position assigned to 
it m the neighbourhood of Akola, m order to protect the 
Berar frontier, and to support the troops in advance, as 
well as to observe Nagpur, where the disposition of the 
Raja had become an object of f suspicion. 1 The fourth 
division, under General Smith, was directed to move 
towards Kandesh to defend the Pcshwa’s territory, or be 
at hand to act against him should his latent hostility 
break out Into open violence, its manifestation took 
place sooner than was anticipated. 

The treaty of Poona had scarcely been signed by Baji 
Rao when he repented of the dded, and resumed with 
redoubled eagerness the nitrigues in which he had pre¬ 
viously been engaged, and his earnest endeavours to 
excite the Mahratta chiefs to give support to the Ptodlris. 
At the same time, under pretence of acting in concert 
with the British in their movements against those ma¬ 
rauders, he commenced an extraordinary levy of troSps 
and large bodies of horse and foot were assembled in the 
vicinity of Poona by the end of October, the insolence 
of whose conduct was sufficiently expressive of their 
master’s intentions. Active Intrigues were also set on 
foot for the seduction of the subsidiary force, and bribes 
and menaces were employed to tempt the men from their 
allegiance, 2 Although these proceedings were well known 

1 Lord Hastings’ Narrative, Papers, Mahratta War,3f®,—C<donel Blacker 
says Loveton was directed to move his headquarters to a position Immediately 
In the*renr ot Muikupom, either above or below the Berar Chats, with Urn 
view and possible necessity of besieging Aairgerh,*—p. 40. 

2 The Peahwa’s emissaries began to tamper with the troops early in Anpiit * 

their practices were immediately reported by the men to their offiwiw, and 
they were suffered to carry on the negotiations, which they did with »t»lt 
success* that the Peshwa fell Into the »», Large sum* ot money were dis¬ 
tributed among them ; a Jemadar of the 6th, mho was admitted to an Inters 
view with Baji Bag and (iokla, a im days before fh« action «t ElrlL was 
promised land and titles if he could bring over hfs men, and rewired ft?» 
thousand Bujpecs, which he transferred to Ida commanding officer. Very fter 
were tempted to desert tlwatr colours hy offers of this nature! wnw dxiarrHMW 
took place, but they were of natives of the ftonkan, whone homos were olth«t#d 
in places subject to the U&fshwm or to (Inkis* aid who wore intimidatM by 
violence threatened, or, In some casts, offered to their tiittiiiifi, Is n# 

doubt that the Pcshwa was fully poranarted that the ffwwtion would fetf yffly 
general as soon oh the action commenced, and that tills iwipr«i|»t 
contributed to lead him into so d*i«te and fatal t& frtmcituf * 
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to the Resident, yet, in order to avoid embarrassing the BOOR II. 
meditated operations against the Pmdaris, and feeling cmr. m, 

confident reliance on the fidelity of the Sipahis, Mr, --- 

Elphinstono refrained from any exposure of the Peshwa’s 
treacherous conduct, or from taking any stops, except 
those of general remonstrance, to counteract his projects. 

He allowed the main body of the subsidiary force, form¬ 
ing the fourth division, to march from its cantonments, 
and retained in the viciilty of Poona, no more than the 
portion usually stationed in the environs of the city. 

General Smith, however, upon las arrival on the confines 
of Kandesh, received advices of the threatening aspect of 
affairs at Poona, and the probable necessity of his return. 

He accordingly halted at Phultamba, on the Godaveri, with 
an understanding that should his communications with 
the Residency be interrupted, ho should inarch imme¬ 
diately on Poona. % 

The force which had been left at Poona consisted of 
thrift battalions of Bombay infantry, under Golouel Burr, 
a battalion of tins Poona brigade of the Peshwa’s own troops 
officered by Europeans, under Major Ford, unci two com¬ 
panies of Bengal Slpahis, forming tins Resident’s guard. 

The Poona brigade, was quartered at Dajmn, a village A 
short distance on the west of Poona, Thu regular troops 
had formerly been cantoned on the oast of tint city, and 
were separated by it and by the Mute-Mute river from the 
Residency, which lay on the north-west of Poona, tmm 
the confluence of the Mute and the Mute rimm t the 
former coming from the north, the latte from il# weefe, 
and both uniting off the north-west angle of the city, 

The position of the cantonments had long boon regarded 
tft objectionable, both in a military and political mew* 

Situated on the opposite side of Poona, and fncvm Violently 
contiguous to ilic town, their communication with the 
Resided©/ might easily be cut off; and they wore exposed 
to any §udd#ti hostile* attack, as wall as to the insidious 
influence of the population of the capital. It had ten, 
therefore, for shut© time past, re&olvod to move the troops 
to Kirkl, a Tillage about two miles north of Poon% on the 
name sale m the Residency ; and although deteehed fmm 
the latter by the course of 4he Mute river, which m% be¬ 
tween them, capable of ready communication with it by * 
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BOOK II. bridge oyer the stream. Dapuri, the station of the Poona 
chap. vi. brigade, being situated also on the same side of the city, 

-- and not far in the rear of Kirki, communication with it 

1817. was easy. Baji Rao, who was too sagacious not to under¬ 
stand the real motives of the change, had strenuously ob¬ 
jected to it; but this was an additional argument in its 
favour, and due preparations having been made, the bat¬ 
talions under Colonel Burr marched from the old station, 
and encamped at Kirki on tho 1st of November. The 
force had been joined on the preceding evening by the 
Bombay European regiment, and by detachments of tho 
65th regiment, and of Bombay artillery, on their march to 
join the 4th division. On the 5th of November, a light 
battalion, which had been ordered back to So root* by Ge¬ 
neral Smith, marched upon Poona with a thousand of tho 
auxiliary horse. Before their arwal tho affair had been 
decided. ^ 

The intentions of the Peshwa to fall upon tho Residency 
were very currently reported during the month of OctCber, 
and an extensive feeling of alarm pervaded the Capital; 
many persons quitted Poona, and many more sent away 
their families and property: privatg intimations lo<b# 
same effect, from individuals whoso authority was unques¬ 
tionable, were received both by Mr. Elphinstonc and some 
of his staff; but unwilling to precipitate a crisis, and 
doubting’ whether Baji Jiao would have tho courage to 
hazard so desperate an enterprise, the Resident deemed it 
advisable to take no public notice of the Poshwa’s pro¬ 
ceedings until they wore too notorious, and too menacing 
to bo longer disregarded* A large army had been drawn 
up on the south ol tho City, and parties Were thrown out 
towyds the new cantonments, as if to cut off the com* 
munication between them and the Residency, Upon m« 
quiring to know the object of these movements, mul 
insisting that tho advanced parties should be withdrawn 
a confidential servant of tho Peshwa, Witoji Naik, mm 
deputed to the Residency with hk master’s ultimatum. 
The Peshwa, he said, having heard of the arrival of 
reinforcements froln Soroor, was determined to bring 
things to an early settlement; bo tiesired, therefor®, that 
the European regiment should resume its inarch, 
native brigade be reduced to its usual strength* and fcbi 
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cantonments removed to a place which he should point 
out* If these terms were not complied with, the iVshwa 
would leave Poona, and not return until they were arsenkd 
to. The Resident replied that the march of the troops 
had been necessitated by the Poshwa’s own preparations, 
but that there was no wish to act hoatilely against him ; 
and that if he would adhere to his engagements, and send 
off his forces to the frontier, to serve with the Ikifldi 
troops, agreeably to the •conditions of the alliance, he 
would still b© regarded as a friend. If, on the contrary, 
his troops persisted m pressing upon the, British position, 
they would be attacked* Within an hour after \S itopis 
return, largo bodies of troops began to move towards the 
camp, and a battalion of GokLfs contingent had prewomly 
taken up ground within half a mile of the Residency, 
between it and the cantonments. The Resident, therefore, 
deemed it advisable to quit the (jpwuor with Ids .suite him! 
escort, and fording the Alula, proceeded along its left bank 
to tM) bridge at Kirki, winch he crossed, ami joined the 
troops, Immediately upon his departure,, the ARd mutt as 
entered the Residency grounds, and phutdeied and 
ilviPio the dwellings. ^ 

The Pe^hwa’s army, computed to amount in ten fhrai- 
sand horse and as many foot, had been drawn up at the 
foot of the (lanes khand lulls, immediately on the north¬ 
west of the town, their left resting on the lulls their 
right on the Residency; an immense train of ordnance 
protected the centre. The Peshwu moved out to an 
elevation, the Parbati hill south of Poona, at wane dm* 
tumo, but commanding a view of the ibid. The British 
fo»«% consisting of infantry only, was hiss than thru© 
thousand strong; the ground In front of them, although 
broken by ravines, was not wholly unfavourable to th© 
evolutions of cavalry ; and a forward movement was cal¬ 
culated to lead them into the midst of large bodies of 
horse, against which |hey would act at a disadvantage. 
On the other band, to await an attack was likely to pro¬ 
duce a sens# of discouragement among the troops, which, 
combined with tb# feelings that had possibly been ttugtm* 
dered by the tomptaiidhs to which their fidelity had bmu 
recently exposed, might be followed by dangerous dmtrikWk 
To endeavour to avoid an engagement, and* defend tb# 
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BOOK II. position, ‘would have tlie same, or worse effect, and would 
ohap. vi. add to the confidence and numbers of the enemy. Some 

- days must elapse before effective succour could be received, 

1817. and the interval was pregnant with disaster. In India, in 
particular, the boldest counsels are usually the wisest; 
hesitation has been frequently followed by defeat, and 
audacity, almost equivalent to temerity, has, as frequently, 
achieved triumph: it did so in the present instance, and, 
notwithstanding the immense tlisparity of numbers, Mr. 
Elphinstone and Colonel Burr concurred in ordering a 
prompt advance against the Mahratta host. 

Having left a detachment with a few guns at the village 
of Kirki, to protect the baggage and the followers, the 
line moved onwards about a mile, and then halted until 
the Poona brigade from Dapuri should come up. The 
centre was occupied by the European regiment, the Resi¬ 
dent’s escort, and a detachment of the 2nd battalion of 
the 6th Bombay infantry. The 2nd battalion of the 1st 
regiment formed the right wing, and the 1st of th& 7th 
the left: each of the exterior tanks was strengthened 
by two gnns,^ On the approach of Major Ford with hit 
brigade, the line again advanced, whf*n a heavy cannoriMo 
opened upon them from the enemy’s artillery, and masses 
of horse crowded on the flanks and pawed round to the 
rear, A strong division, headed by More Dikshit, one of 
the Peshwa’s most distinguished officers, who, although 
always averse to the war, was faithful to his duty, reso¬ 
lutely charged the battalion from Dapuri, as it advanced 
on the right of the lino: throwing back its right wing, 
the battalion received the charge with a steady fire; and 
the Mahratta horse, Med in their attempt to break the 
line,-passed round the brigade towards Kirki. There they 
were received with equal firmness by the detachment 
posted for the defence of the village ; and More Dikshit 
being killed by a cannon-ball, his followers, dkhoartomi 
retired from the field* * 

On the left flank, a select body of about throe thousand 
infantry, Arabs and Gosains, advanced in solid column 
against the 7th native regiment; they wore mot with a 
destructive fire, and fell back in confusion* Tim 
in their turn, pressed upon the fugitives, and falling into 
some disorder, wore charged and broken by the Mahmfto 
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horse: two companies of Europeans wore presently brought ROOK II. 
up to their support, the cavalry was driven back, and the chap. vi. 

line was reformed. The troops from Dapuri having now —-- 

completely come up, the united force moved forward. As l^ 17 - 
they advanced the Mahrattas retreated, and finally aban¬ 
doned tho victory to the British. Darkness coining on, 
put a stop to pursuit, and the troops retired to their posts 
at Kirki and Dapuri, Their loss was inconsiderable, not 
more than nineteen killed Snd sixty-seven wounded ; that 
of the enemy was more severe, besides Muro Dikshit, a 
Patan officer of rank was killed, and several chiefs were 
wounded. On the morning after tho action the troops 
from Seroor arrived, and as no clanger could now accrue 
from delay, it was determined to wait for the arrival of 
General Smith before undertaking any further move¬ 
ments d 

The main body of the Mahrattcw, after tho action, with¬ 
drew to a spot about four miles to tho cast of Poona, the 
Posh$a having been with difficulty dissuaded by Cfokla 
from Hying to Purandhar, Parties spread through the 
country, and sullied their cause by deed \ of useless and 
barlTarous ferocity. 4>n tho day after ihe engagement, 
two officers coming from Bombay, (Wneis Hunter and 
Morrison, were attacked and plundered by some MahratU 
horsemen, and wore taken prisoners and sent into the 
Kcmkau* A few days afterwards, (taplain Vaughan and 
his brother, who had recently entered tint (ttmqmny'M 
service, having been similarly robbed and mlmd at 
Wargam, were taken to Fattohgaon, about twenty-few 
mfta from Poonj, and there hanged, by order rtf the prin¬ 
cipal fiscal officer. About the same time, Lieutenant 
Bani% of the Bombay Engineers, who was out on survey 
with a small escort, was attacked anri kiltiul by a party of 
BM1® in Trtmbak’s KcrvicMi; Ids, men fought their way to 
a neighbouring village, of which the I haduun gave them ► 
protection ana saved tfcMr lives* 


i Papers Mahratta from Mr. HRpUiftftfem?* ferport of Coteael 

Burr* w». IM, HMt «Tti* ktftli of ICIrM wiw fought Ifirwitiffi ttw wmm'b'm *d4 
precipitancy of flic !%##», After fiviiif fcf»i omen widiofi f« mml It* 

hat dofcla autfolpiitfos rill ImmMkm the m^bm. U-oJUa mtwm 

ttiit!»«eoiitlffwifo and Iwptffww t* mmm fotrwM m ties mrt&Mf 
fcUat tint Hlptthln would mum ty rnmimtim #r Hit 

ftx&m m, * 
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BOOK II. The customary communications from Poona not having 
chap. vi. arrived, General Smith inferred that hostilities had broken 

- - out, and immediately prepared to retrace his steps. He 

1S17. marched from Phulthamba on the Oth of November, and 
arrived at Ahmednagar on the 8th. From thence his 
march was harassed by the Peshwa’s horse, but no seriou| 
delay was occasioned, and he arrived at Poona on the J 2th. 
On the 14th, the force was concentrated on a spot between 
the biidgo of Kirki and the left bank of the muted stream 
of the Muta-Mula, opposite to the Peshwa’s army, which 
had taken up its position on the ground of tiie old can¬ 
tonments. On the evening of the l(>th, the army crossed 
the river in two principal divisions: the one on the right, 
under General Smith, at the confluence of the streams; 
the other on the left, commanded by Colonel MU nos, at 
the Yellura ford. The passage the first was effected 
without opposition, tluuwholo attention of the Muh ration 
being directed against the second; but their resistance 
was fruitless, and both divisions were in readmes# for a 
combined attack at daylight on the following morning. 
Their junction was effected; but on advancing towards 
the Peshwa’s camp, it was found dtwrtod. lie had ridden 
off at two in the morning, and his troops had followed, 
carrying off their guns, but leaving their tents standing, 
and the greater part of their stores and ammunition on 
the field. A few Arabs only had been loft to guard the 
capital; and as their expulsion would only have caused a 
needless waste of lift 1 , they wore prevailed upon to retire# 
It was with some difficulty that the troops, Incensed, by 
the burning of the Residency, by which much of their 
property had been destroyed, and by The ignominious 
murder of the Vaughans, could be restrained from bho 
plunder of Poona; but the arrangements adopted for flic 
purpose proved successful, and the capital of the M&h* 
rattae was (juicily taken possession of in the course of the 
day. Hostilities were, however, far#rom their termination^ 
Baji Rao fled to Purandhar, and stimulated and supported 
by the courage and conduct of Clokla, still cherished fioptt 
of baffling and thing out Ms enemies arid recovering hit 
power. 

At the time at which tht«e transaction# at Poona took 

1 JUeport fWm Brigadier Ckwral jUom! Mfrimito f%p% III. 
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place, the several divisions were rapidly concentrating on BOOK II. 
the points to which they 'were directed. chap. vi. 

The third and fifth divisions of the Madras army crossed -■ 

the Norbudda early in November. The former was to 
have been followed by the first division, but advices of the 
transactions at Poonah having reached Sir Thomas Hisiop, 

Sn the 1/Sfch of November, he thought it advisable to re¬ 
turn to the southward ; desiring, however, the third divi¬ 
sion to advance, and taking possession of the fort of 
Hindia, which had been temporarily coded by Smdhla. 

Before he had proceeded many days on Ins route, Sir T, 

Hisiop was overtaken by despatches from the Marquis of 
Hastings, urgently enforcing his adherence to the original 
plan of the campaign, and enjoining his immediate march 
in a northerly direction. Accordingly, after making such 
arrangements as he thought to be required by the state of 
affairs at Poona and Nagpur, thq, Commandordn-chief of 
the army of the Dokhin, with the first division, retraced 
his sfepH to the Nerbmlda, and again crossed the river on 
tiio Both of November. In the mean time, Sir John 'Mal¬ 
colm bad traversed the districts chiefly dependent upon 
ChdOloo, and recovery! possession of tin* pi,ices which the 
Pindaris had wrested from Kindhia and the Nawab *? 

Bhopal. Crossing the Kim-nt Chat into Mahva, bo a*/ 
at Ashta on the gist of November, and wan in com * ^ 

cation with the fifth division under Colonel Acini 
after crossing the Norbudda, on the 14th of F T + 
had advanced on the road to Hcironj, In which . 7 
the Dutra of Wasil Mohammed had retreated, * 
s communication wan opened with the left dr/ * ,' ^ ^ 

gmwl army, which was at Belli on the sifrfch of B. 

These three corps were now, therefore, on the 

line of wiporation, and, by their concurrent mm 

had tMvittt the Pimkrm from their haniifH, and o. 

them to fly to the north and west, The country,! ¥ 

means, was freed frot%thm« marauders, and the 

of the British detachments served as a new 1 1 

which future opmtioni worn to rush Accordingly “ 

Marshall, with the life division of the grand army, ' 1 „ 

to Beronj, where he bsSted fill the 7th of 11 fj 
the same date, Colonel Adam* tad r«Mf»d t* * " f 
la the principality of Kota. -The third <11 ! * 
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"• SuS n 0 rj rr 1 west f ly> in tiie track ° f 

m, wSriiS n0V rf St s - igH althou S h imabIe 40 
U “;. T °> 0 " am ™g at Burgorh, on the 

’fi’ fc,lr Jo1111 Malcolm learned that the Pin- 
dariH had doubled to the south, and, having arrived at 
Mahidpur, were there encamped in tho vicinity of Holkar’s 
ajmy, and under its protection. The combined forces of 
Holkar and Clioetoo being too formidable to be attacked 
by Sir John Maloom, with the detachment undor his coin- 
“T , le n drtiW off towards tho south, and halted on the 
11th of December, near Tajpur, to bo at hand for the 
instructions of Sir Thomas Hi,slop, who was again march¬ 
ing rapidly towards him. Tho first division entered Mahva, 
on tho road to Ujayin, on tho 4th of December; Sir Tho¬ 
mas Hislop was at Sonkoir, and on the 7th at Unohode 
wluthor he hail previously detached a light divmion. On 

Sir T m! i Ht 1)aU „ M1 f- lua ttaiitt, within eight miles of 
Sii J. Malcolm s camp Snd not far from Ujayin. On the 
following day, the head-quarters of the army of tho Rekhin 
and the b«t anil third divisions marched past Ujayin, and 
crossing the bipra at a ford opposite tho north-west angle 
of the city, encamped on the loft bank of the river. .Di¬ 
rections had been despatched to 'feir William 0 Kafr 
commanding the force from Omorat, to march in tho m2 
direction. The army was posted ho as to command the 
approach of Ujayin from the north, and tho road to 
Mahidpur, where lay Holkar’s army, anil tho Uhootoo’g 
liiulana It m nocuNnary, however, now to advert to th© 
inovemontH of tho army of IfmduNtan 
Notwithstanding the declarations of Sindhia, that he 
was as much the enemy of the Pindam as the British 
Government, and was resolved to effect thoir extirpation 
l , mi . tc ^ lth * bo British in so desirable an object, 
proof* of his insincerity wore daily forthcoming, and ew- 
dances were multiplied of his being in friendly commuL 
cation with all who were inimical to the Urltinh power. 

A compact had boon entered into with Holkur’s UoverL 
mont, having m view tho acknowledgment of the Foshwa’a 
supremacy, and a aonsidorable auw of money, tweiity.fid 
lakhs of rupees, had boon rocoivedlbtn Biyi Jtao to enable 
Smdhia to move to his aamdanw. Bevoral opvoy# fom 
Nepal, with^ letters, and two of Hintlliia’s seals, wore a*v 
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rested on their return at Bithur, in the course of Sep¬ 
tember ; 1 and letters anti messengers from the Pmdari 
chiefs were constantly arriving at Gwalior, anti men were 
enlisted with little attempt at secrecy for their service. 
It became necessary, therefore, to call upon Bindhia for 
unequivocal confirmation of his professed friendship, or an 
avowal of his enmity. It had been the purpose of Lord 
Hastings to have delayed requiring a categorical answer 
to his demands, until it should have been so obviously 
unsafe for Hindiua to decline a compliance, that his assent 
must be given or his destruction were certain ; and this 
intention was not altogether disappointed, although the 
announcement of the requisitions of the ( lovernor-Uoneral 
was made rather earlier than had been projected. Tina 
had been rendered necessary by the first movements of 
the army of the Dokhin,und the arrangements made in tho 
end of September, for crossing j^he Tapii into Siudhia’s 
territories. As tho object and intent, of the proposed 
operations could no longer be concealed, it wan determined 
to come to a final understanding with Kmdhia, and ap¬ 
prise him fully of what he was required to comply with. 
At'the same time, t{m organization of the Grand army, 
and tho advance of tho centre division to a position suited 
both to menace Gwalior and to intercept all communica¬ 
tion between it and the south, left the MahratU prince 
little option between an implicit acquiescence in the 
demands of tho British Government, and the certainty 
of its prompt infliction of the penalty incurred by km 
refusal. 

The ultimatum of the British Government and the draft 
of a treaty to bb signed by him, were communicated to 
Sittdhl% towards the end of October, At this period* tho 
Marquis of Hastings, with the centre division, crossed the 
Jumif%ahd advanced towards tho Bmdh, eHtablislied his 

* The letter* conmilrt tmtwwn the Iravo of » ftonuhrit m, jwvtrt 

together at th* rtf*, fttrtv«r©n, urntm *•Itmwl \ tho fommr *vjforn*tt oh* 
letirely to ttm tetomlrt wmbiiuttlim* totwtrti Slmlhlu mul tin* mhwr Mitfimtta. 
prince*. The 4mm letter* wiw w»*t tired to Si ml h la tit Durb 4 f» without 

eemsttnt, In tit© rtitw© ef.tatefewv white the treaty mm muter tflmtwlwt* 
ihe ctetectton ©vlttathr mmmiwi the Court, afthough Atom town, the 
minister throagh whom with tho Ea4tte»i mm tommy ratrliS 

on, ftR©ct©(l to treat tout lavmtum of tit© tommy. itefteriiwt 

tlwt they wem fahrteiUrt by som e turn wh« wm Inlaiteal to his* wmtm mmUm 
Wiw ittertt, It was tttiortrt f# Eiwteat at Eloitiitaiiiht, that tbtt mwtn* 
wm% of was &t thfettour tto km* 
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BOOK II. head-quarters on that river, at the Seonda Ghat, on the 
chap. vi. 7th of November. On the 6th of the same month, the 

-- right division, commanded by Genera! Donkin, took up the 

1817. position designed for it on the Chambal. Each of these 
divisions was within two marches of Gwalior, when Sind- 
hia, isolated from all his best troops^ which, under their 
refractory leaders were at a distance from their dis¬ 
regarded sovereign, and cut off from all communication 
with the Pindaris and the Pefihwa, was wholly unahle to 
oppose any resistance to so overwhelming a force. Con¬ 
scious of his helplesness, he laid aside all attempts at 
subterfuge, and signed the treaty which had been pre¬ 
sented for his acceptance. 

By the engagement now entered into, Doulat Bao Sind- 
Ilia bound himself to employ Ins forces conjointly with 
those of the British Government fri prosecuting operations 
against, not only the Pindaris, but all other bodies of asso¬ 
ciated freebooters, with the view of destroying and pre¬ 
venting the renewal of the predatory system In over/ 5 part 
of India: to give no shelter or support to the Pindaris, 
but to seize the persons of their leaders and deliver them 
up to the British Government, and a^sver to re-admitHhe 
Pindaris, or any predatory bands, into his dominions, nor 
allow any of his officers to countenance or support therm 
In order to define the precise extent of his co-operation, 
in addition to the general aid to bo given by nil hk civil 
and military functionaries, Sindhia agreed to maintain a 
contingent of fives thousand borne, to serve with the British 
troops, and under British command, and to have an English 
officer attached to each division of such troops as the 
channel of communication with the British commanding 
officer. The same officer was also to bo the medium of 
- issuing the pay of the contingent, in order to secure lift 
being punctually discharged: the funds to l m derived from 
the application to this purpose of the amount of the jmm 
mom paid to Sindhia and the members of his family or 
administration, by the British Government, and by tit# 
assignment to the latter of the tributes of Jodhpur Bitudi 
and Kota for a tom of two yearn. In furtherance of tit 
military operations of the British against the 
Sindhia consented to yield #o them the temporaiy mm* 
pation, of hM forts of Hindis and A&irprfa, to b# stored 
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after the war. It wuh also declared that the eighth article BOOK IL 

of the treaty of 1805, mm annulled, and that the British chap. vi. 

Government was at liberty to form engagements with the — --- 

states of Gduypur, Jodhpur, Kota, and oilier substantive 1817, 
states m i the left I >ai tk < »f the Cham hah All claims and rights 
of Hindis in over slates and chiefs, clearly and indisputably 
dependent on or tributary to lain, were not to be inter¬ 
fered with, and his eBtabli.dmd tributes from other states 
wore to be guaranteed to Sim, but made payable through 
the British Government in considendion of the Maftii- 
raja’s being bound to treat m enemies, also, any states 
against which, it might become necessary to wage war, 
either on account of its attacking one of the contracting 
parties, or aiding or protecting the Piudarift, the British 
Government promised him a liberal share of the spoil that 
should be reaped by success. Tide treaty was concluded 
on the 6th of November. The fnWlmeni of the stipulation 
respecting the contingent was delayed as long as it could 
bo w?bh decency, but rather from the difficulties thrown 
in the way by subordinate agents, than by Hindhift him¬ 
self. The Maharaja, although deeply humiliated by his 
cotifpulsory abandonment of those whom he bad long 
regarded m his servants and dependants, and sincerely 
distressed by his complete isolation from tint IVhbwa, to 
whom lie looked up with hereditary regard as tho head of 
tho Mahmita uHMooiafcion, was too indolent, too good- 
matured, and too intelligent, not to recognise the immuni¬ 
ties which the treaty conferred upon him, tho pre»fvatloa 
of hi# tributes, the assistance of the British in reducing 
hi# dinofnidiont feudatories and officers to subjection, and 
hi§ #jt#mpiion from the turbulence, clangor, and min in 
which hi# connexion# with his countrymen might 
have involved him. 

Tht augagemont with Bindhla had scarcely boon con¬ 
cluded when tho news of the Boihwn’s treachery arrived. 

The ratiftoatjoa of thm treaty mm a fortunate oemtmmre 
for Hhidhia, 4$ It precluded him from listening to the 

advice of tho* mmmlhrn who would Ijavo urged 1dm to 
take tip antis In the Peshwa*# caum% and to which hi# 
natural proposswbtp Inclined 1dm, although he wt§* 
withheld by his prudence atwh apprehension, It Wan for* 
tunato, also, for the BaBth Ocfifunnmt f for t&hottgh th# 

VOX* JCt. » 
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BOOK II. result was not doubtful, yet it might have been inconv 
chap. vi. niently retarded, as the powerful force, which threalem 

- - Gwalior, was scarcely in a condition to have accomplish^ 

1817. the objects for which it had approached that city; it m 
decimated by disease. 

The malady known by the name of spasmodic eholer. 
evacuations of acrid biliary matter, accompanied by spai 
modic contractions of the abdominal muscles, and a pro! 
tration of strength, terminatir% frequently m the toh 
exhaustion of the vital functions, had boon known i 
India from the remotest periods, and had, at times, con 
mitted fearful ravages. Its effects, however, were i 
general, restricted to particular seasons and localities an 
were not so extensively diffused as to attract notice o 
excito alarm. In the middle of 1817, however, the diseas 
assumed a new form, and hccaifie a widely spread am 
fatal epidemic. It muflo its first appearance in th 
eastern districts of Bengal, in May and dune of that yeat 
and after extending itself gradually along the north t>anl 
of the Ganges, through Tirhut to tlh&Mpur, it crossed tk< 
river, and passing through Rewa, fell with peculiar vim 
lence upon the centre division of i\m grand army, in 'tic 
first week of November, After creeping about insidiously 
for several days among the lower classes of the camp fol 
lowers, and engaging little observation, it at once burs! 
forth with irresistible violence, and by the 14th of tin 
month had overspread every part of the camp. Although 
the casualties wore most numerous amongst the follower* 
of the camp and the native soldiery, the ravages of the 
disease were not confined to the natives, but extended to 
Europeans of every rank. 1 The appalling features of the 
malady were the suddenness of its accession, and the 
rapidity with which death ensued. No one felt himself 
safe for an hour, and yet, as there was no appearance of 
infection, the officers generally were active in assisting the 
medical establishment in admiiiMemig umlimim and 

* Five officer# ana 143 mm of the KuropMn forwdtet la 
mam, According- to Surgeon Oorhyn, who mn serving with Ite puttlf# 
dlvisioto&nd whose plan of treatment win dmtetwi to the army t»y 
of Hiwtingf*, hi# hm d»bip wis Mmstef gpjuteuutMve of tipm »t U»i iM#t f|t» 
ted given secret Inatruotlonft to te tmrfte in hi* mih that hk (imtk ml$m «rt 
ted to th© dlwouragintient of th* or mmpi, lt»e mm ty to Mlmk tfe« 
division in ita crippled state.—Tlm TnmUm on Kfilttomle Mwlfll* 

surgeon on the Bengal estehlitemoiit, Catcuus, WJ# 
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relief to the sick. The whole camp put on the character ROOK 1L 
ctf an hospital a mournful nilonce succeeded to the chap, vi, 
animating notes of preparation which had hitherto ro- ——“ 
hrminle.d among the tents : In place of the brink inarch of 
soldiers in the confidence of vigour, and hi the pride of 
discipline, were to ho booh continuous and slowly moving 
trains of downcast mourners, carrying their comrades to 
the funeral pyre, and expecting that their own turn would 
not ho long delayed, 15yen this spectacle ceased ;— the 
mortality became so great, that hands were insufficient to 
carry away the bodies, and they wore tossed into the 
neighbouring ravines, or hastily committed to a superficial 
grave on the spots where the sick had ex pi roil The sur¬ 
vivors then took alarm and deserted the encampment in 
crowds : many boro with thorn the seeds of the malady, 
and the fields and reads for many miles round wore 
strewed with the dead. Death ami desertion were rapidly 
depopulating the camp, when, aTtor a few days of unavail¬ 
ing, struggle, against, the ephkmhe, it was determined to 
try the etieetH of a change of situation. Tin* army accord¬ 
ingly retrograded In a south easterly direction, and after 
several intermediate halls, crossed the. I Hava, and en¬ 
camping upon its % >fty amt dry banks at ihieh, was 
relieved from the pestilence. The dmcam: disappeared* 1 
During the week of Its greatest malignity it was ascer¬ 
tained that seven hundred and sixty-four fighting men 
and eight thousand followers perished, 

Whether it was in eoimecfucmeo of any secret intrigue at 
Kindhifiht court, or thoir reluctances to believe that ho w m 
in earnest in abandoning their cause* the Pimlari leaders 
Karim Khan ami Warn! Mohammed, flying from the mm- 
Lined advance of the divisions under Colonel Adams ami 
General Marshall, marched In the direction of Gwalior, 
trolling to find there a shelter and an idly. Ah hoou as 
their project wi*« known, mniwurcH were taken to defeat it, 

* The JKjddf'iiilr lUwit til * tllril of Komubii. A ft*w *•**#»* 

at i, simitar witiifft tumitvm daily nil ftm md of th* month, Thrro wrie m» 
titstfatws of It *fl»? Hi#«tli of Itamntor. Mr, ,tatnta*wn h Imdltmd to «%er,tt 
1M tiifi&wwMm 1 ® not m ttimdi to ttm fturn# a of SowillfW m to tin* Inaptitude of 

tin* dliwwit to pstttilft Uag lit «*w» fdiwis ft j wnlltmt tiki* lie »ruWy 
yM it* Mum In none of f i«s o««f* wliloti It afierwiiwfo fMfrif, iliil 

it iwitlimi* flmtettt id? tmm U««t HI or 16 <ky»i,*4tef«n *«s tin* Ktetamta 
Cllwtwa-fitortnw In tint ttwittl l» tin*. y#Ar% Iff 17, tot»* tart Mil* by 

*1. Mmirnrn* fauMitry to tint Mfditml tori* 4WMM 
ti «ttiwrity of to# Board, 
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BOOR II. without giving umbrage to Sindhia by appearing to doub 
chap. vi. his sincerity. A cavalry brigade, and a battalion of Nativ< 

- infantry were detached from the centre division towardi 

i837 * the Sindh, and they were followed, as soon as the restorer 
health of the troops permitted, by the main body to the 
same river, but lower clown on the Sonari foul, within 
twenty-eight miles of Gwalior. The advanced guard wa? 
thrown across the river, and by an inclination to the left 
intercepted all communication* on that line between 
Sindhia and the Pindaris. This movement, and the 
position of the second division on the Ohambai in hh 
rear, with tho tidings which came from the south, conn 
pelled Doulat Rao to submit to his faie, and to exert 
himself for the formation of the contingent which ho 
had engaged to furnish, and which was very tardily 
organized. 

Tho forward movement of tho advance of the centre 
division, under Colonel Phil pot, had the effect of com¬ 
pelling Karim Khan and Wash Mohammed to abandon«tho 
direct road to Gwalior, and turn of to the north west in 
the direction of Kota. They were in expectation of finding 
in tho ruler of that country, or in^Amir Khan, whose 
forces lay beyond it, protection if not aid. Zalim Sing, tho 
ruler of Kota, had entered into a close alliance with the 
British Government, and he was little disposed to incur 
any risk in favour of a power which he had no longer 
cause to dread. He, therefore, posted troops m m to shut 
the passes into his country against the Pindaris, and they 
wore thus obliged to gain admission by force, hi their 
first attempt they were foiled, but they were Hueoewful in 
tho second, and carried the Nim-Ohat nearlmdrma after a 
respectable resistance, ^hioh with their former discom¬ 
fiture retarded their progress and enabled their pursuers 
to close upon them from various quartern film Phiduri 
chiefs had boon followed closely by General Mimdiall 
with the loft division of tho grand a$uy, Upon receiving 
information of tho route which they had talon, General 
Marshall quitted Seronj on the 8th of fMomdmr,uml with 
a light portion of Mfi force reached flijmwan on the Ibtls* 
where ho learned that tho mala body of the Pinclfirlfi will 
hut twenty-two miles distant |fc Bichi did in Kota, on t|« 
other side of 0 tho Him-Ghat Ho again moved In pewit 
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AMIR KHAN’S FORCE DISBANDED. 

on the night of the 13th, but owing to the badness of the BOOK 1L 
roads, did not roach the foot of the Ghat until two pun., on chav. n. 
the 14th. As soon as the Pindark heard of the approach —-— — 
of the force, fh tty moved off with their families and 1817, 
baggage, leafing one thousand horse to cover their retreat. 

The British detachment crossed the Ghat and came in 
sight of this body, which was charged by the cavalry 
under Colonel Newberry, and dispersed with some loss. 

The pursuit was resumed on the two following days to the 
Farhati river. 

In the meantime, General Donkin, with the right divi¬ 
sion, had quitted the Ohambal, after leaving a guard at 
the fort of Dholpur, and, after a circuitous march, placed 
himself between the Pmdaris and Amir Khan. At the 
mxm time, the reserve of the grand army advanced to the 
south of Jaypur ; and General Ochterlony encamped in 
such a position as to separate thb two principal divisions 
of the Khan's troops, who were* thus intimidated into 
acquiescence in their being disbanded, A loan of money 
was made to Amir Khan to enable him to discharge their 
arrears, and an arrangement was authorised for reor¬ 
ganising a considerjd>lo portion of the force by taking it 
Into British pay. By these means, Amir Khan and IiU 
chiefs were deprived of all excuse for lunger delaying Ids 
ratification of the alliance with the Briiidq and the aimi- 
hilaiion of his battalions extinguished the hopes which 
the Pindarw hud continued to cherish of the assistance of 
iha Paihan. 

The final settlement with Amir Khan being thus 

tflbctel, GiuseraJ Donkin returned to the loft bunk of tht 
Cimmtmf, and crossed It at Uantak ( lhat, eight mibs 
north of Kota, on the 1 3th of Diwfeisiben dim rout# fol¬ 
lowed by th« PlfiflaTO in their flight from BicUbtfU, lay 
across the direction of General Donkin's march, not many 
miles til the north east ; and iitfonnaiion of their proxim¬ 
ity ttwlwd him on hi#arrival at the river. Taking with 
him a light division, tbiteml Donkin advanced by ibiwl 
marches to Raktm on the western Sindh* where nocoiwiti 
of the affair at lllchbtll wore received, ami it mm mmr« 
tamed that the Durr* of Karim Khan mm iMli in ti» 
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BOOK II. up with, the Pindaris, but the main body had fled, aban- 
chap. yi. doming thoir baggage and their families under a small 

- party which immediately dispersed, leaving a quantity of 

18H« property and Lai ki Begum, the wife of Kharim Khan, in 
the hands of the victors. A largo party was also attacked 
and put to flight by Gardner’s horse, but Karim, with his 
main foreo, finding his advance to the north-west frus¬ 
trated, and hope of succour fror$ Zalina Sing disappointed, 
turned back, and, passing between the divisions of Generals 
Donkin and Marshall, through the tract lying between the 
Smdh and Parbati rivers, trusted to make good his retreat 
to the south by Shirgerh and Gogal Ghapra. He was 
again out-manoeuvred, for although ho avoided the division 
of General Marshall, which had advanced towards the 
direction of his retreat, ho fell,,upon the lino of GoL 
Adams’s route, which had led by (legal ( Jhapra to Jhilwam 
on the Parhati, where %e had arrived on the Kith of 
December. This compelled the Pindaris to change JJtoir 
course, and crossing the head of the column, they moved 
off to the south-west. They hail purposely left behind 
every thing that could retard thoir flight j all those of 
party, who were badly mounted amf equipped, dispersed, 
and none but the most efficient cavalry remained with the 
leaders. The number of the Durra was reduced to little 
more than two thousand. As soon as Union el Adams 
heard of thoir course, ho despatched his cavalry under 
Major Clarke, who overtook and routed a party at FiplL 
The mam body, however, kept in advance, and mushed 
Rajgerh Patau greatly dispirited and disunited, on the 21st. 
On the same day, Major Clarke rejoined Guhmol Adamson 
his march to Ekkair, where he arrived on the 22nd, and 
was obliged by heavy mins to halt during the following 
day. A party of Pindaris, four hundred strong, was horn 
heard of, descending the Tara Ghat, and was pursued awl 
out up by Captain Roberts with the 1st Iloltilla home. 
The fugitive Durras continuing thofr flight, returned iiftur 
various divergent movements to the upper ormmu of ibn 
Ohamhal, which they crossed to join tli# wnniiiii of 
HolkaPs army. Colonel Adams following hard upon thoir 
track, although greatly delayed by bad weather and itttuf* 
fleiont supplies, reached 0im§raur on the Oth of January, 
and halted tliere for some days to allow Ms troop to vm% 
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after the fatigue which they had undergone ; the objects ROOK II. 
of his movements having boon completely effected by the vmr. vu 

retreat of tho remains of Karim and Wadi Mohammed’s — -- 

Burras to the south. 1B17. 

The Pindari Cheetoo, although ho had fallen in with 
Holkar’s arm, and reinforced if with part of Ms followers, 
did not long remain in its vicinity. Interposing that force 
between him and his pursuers, ho kept his principal party 
together in the country cm the west bank of the Ohambal 
in the upper part of its course, but the British detach-* 
merits closing round him compelled him to shift his 
quarters. Ho returned towards tho north, and during tho 
tetter days of December was encamped at Bingoli, in a 
nigged country between Btmdi and Kota, not more than 
twenty-five miles south-west from tho town of Kota, tho 
people of tho country, whoso sympathies were in general 
enlisted in favour of the Pindaric providing him with sup¬ 
plies and information. Ho w^i not long unmolested. 

Uerwral Donkin, who still continued in tho neighbourhood, 
mnnimi flu* passes into Bundi, and advanced to the Uynta 
Uhat, Uhoetoo was no longer within bin reach. Jus^&ut 
lino Bhao of Jawud,gmo of Sindhian officers, but, as usual, 
exercising independent authority witinn hm own districts, 
invited tho Pindari to take shelter in his own country, 
having given him anti his folk overs an asylum for their 
property and families in the thickets adjacent to tins fort 
of Kamalmer, in Me war. Although, however, tho final 
extirpation of the freebooters was not yet aocomplislual, 
important advantages hart been secured by tho judicious- 
tmm and activity of the combined operations against them. 

By iheadvunmfof the first and third divisions of tho army 
of tho Ilekhm* and the flank movement of the fifth, the 
Pimterte hail been driven from tliolr haunts on the Nor- 
budda. By a seasonable forward movement of a detach- 
rncittt of a omitm of the grand army, they had been pre¬ 
vented from making,their way io U waiter, and hud been 
compelled to turn off' towards the north-west, in tho hope 
of finding shelter in Kota, or with Amir Khan. Closely 
followed by tti# fifth division of tho JMhin army, and the 
left wing of the grand army from the west and smith f they 
were cut off from th# northern course by the right dlvteloa 

a... _. & i*. 
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22* r Si0D ° n ihe woster « Boundaries of 

-- 1 b<3 2‘ P^I’otually harassed, repeatedly 

W17. Z 71 an(1 ,, ha( f. suftered severe loss. Their numbers 

had been greatly diminished, and they were now reduced 
to afew scattered, feeble, and dispirited ba„L, hope" 
escape from utter destruction, except through the inter- 

hkelvT n ° f m0 f P0 T M P^otom than any who wore 
hkely to oome forward in their defenco. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Transactions at Nagpur. — Discontent of Ap a Duhch — 
Accepts publicly Honorary Distinctions frol the Pesima. 
~f?f le n Indications. — Preparations for Defence Z 
British None.-.Situation of the limidracy.-Mabaldi 
mi 7 lte Vj ene y attacked.— Action of tiitabtddi — 
nfZ 'T d / eate< . L . — Negotiation,.— Arrival of m Ot- 
a D „V*% n mt l t}i f Division of the Dekhin 

at Nagpur,—Advance of (JomtaL Ilardmmi** 
fvmon -Action of Jabaljd.JffZ oZ$Zl 
Affairs a# ffagpur - Terms t fferei to ^ ZZ~fZ 
hcaHicb comes into the British line,.—Action if' Ncujrmr 

Jurist %^f^rmd.-Gontamm.y ff the Arab 
garrison. — City stormed. — Failure of the. attack — 
Terms granted, and Nagpur evacuated. — Provisional 
f h a » .fF.-Policy of the &£% 
Holhar. —Intrigues with the Pchwa.— IVofessions ff 

tf alnl? rrfJt MilU .V~^nhr ff 
is m / u '~-Hostilities with the British. — Hattie 

u 1 of OpmiUom 

P rule °t*d at Jawad. — (hJLntm- 
*JfLf.Jf ltuA Dmsions on Jmal— Movements ofol 
neral Keir. — Oheetoo return»to the Mrbmlda Viflm *L 
frprisedby Major Itmh.-Takes rfZfnSiZ 
fropom to submit .— Refuses the TmL-AmCjZ 

1 fumy of th& Lemim mrmukn — Z<jmd$ 
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granted them In Bhnpid and Gorakhpur, — General 
Brown marches against Jawad. — Jeewant Buo Blow 
surrenders. — Fork io> J lmar recovered. — Troops under 
military Chiefs in Malum dhpemd.* — Order restored in 
the Territories of Holkar. *— Operations against the 
Peshmu, ~~ General 8m ith marches to Pnmndhar. — 
Pmhwa retreats towards the Sources of the G ml a sen. **— 
Joined by Ttimhah — Gemml Smith cuts off his Might to 
Mnlwa. Ih falls hack towards Poona. — Captain 
Staunton detached to reinforce the Troops at the Capital, 

*— FaUs i% with the Pmhwn's A r my.—Brilliant Action at 
Komgam. —* General Smith returns to Scroor, — Peshwa 
tnrm off to the Bast. —> Pursued by the Reserve. — Joined 
hi/0$ Fourth Division* — Pommmon taken of Sutara* — 

The Raja proclaimed*—Peshwa formally dqmmL—Mmk* 
ratta Forts reduced, —^8mlth mwms hu Pursuit—Gmr~ 
takes th Peshwa at Ashti, —■ Cavalry Action at AshtL — 

Mah ratta Morse defeated, — Gokla killed,-—The Raja 
of**8tiara rammed. — Bttji Pads Followers lease him. — 

The Southern Chiefs submit. — Me firs to the North .— 
Hemmed in between the British Die mo as .— Pa me# to t the 
Mml to join the Rojo of Nagpur at ('bandit, — Chanda 
co re red, — * Baji lino pressed by General Do reton. —• Falls 
upon Ciilmml idams ,«»- IDs whole Foreo broken np t ~~ lh 
escapes. — Flies towards Burho op nr, — State of the Mnh* 
mtta Territories, Ceded Dint riels m charge of Unload 

Munra, — Ills Operations, Orgtmim a Local Militia, 
■—Reduces the neighbouring districts, — ltdnforcml, •*** 
Capture# Badami mml Jklgam. — Assumes mmmmd of 
$h$ Rmttw* — Wmota taken. ^ Raja qf Saturn formally 
imitdkd, — iFatmd Mtmro marches against Sholajmn 
Tb$ Pmhwdi Infantry defeated and dispersed. —** Tfm 
Fori mrmtlml —* Operations in tlm Konhm, —• R&dm * 
tkm of Rmigorh, — Country between the Blum a mad 
Mdikm Mimm occupied, 

m 

W HIMS the right find loft wing of ilttt Cfmnd may, atid m 
til© fifth &\vMm at the may of tli© iMikiti wur© «i 
wiiphfecl In ©I»«i»g th« Ilwkrw from tit© Him of ill© — 
(Jhiiiuhiih utul from wmimi Malwa; fin* oilmr flivwioim of 
tli« iMklili* army hmt in loMliiitiw with mmmkm 

of a dlflinmi dmcrtpUm* Ttit> minm of ilm*fyarth 41?I* 
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BOOK II. sion to Poona, has been described. The second was shortly 
oeap. vir. afterwards recalled to Nagpur, The first and third divi- 

. - . sions which we left at Ujayra, were speedily involved in a 

1817. conflict with the army of the Holkar state, which was en¬ 

camped m their vicinity. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to offer an account of the transactions at those two 
places. 

For some time after the accession of Apa Baheb to the 
throne of Nagpur, he was profuse in his expressions of 
gratitude to the allies, through whoso support, chiefly, he 
had succeeded to an authority which, although undoubtedly 
his by right of affinity, would have been disputed by an 
adverse and powerful faction, if ho had been left to his 
unassisted resources. Well aware that this was the case, 
he expressed, and probably felt, for a time, sincere devo¬ 
tion to the British alliance, Ho "boon changed his tone, 
The conditions of the treaty wore somewhat severe, anil 
the amount of the subsidy exceeded a due proportion of 
the revenues of the country. The charge of fhe # oon- 
tingent was an addition to a burthen already too weighty 
for the state, and the Raja had some grounds for complain¬ 
ing of the costliness of his new fnpndsd There wa*r no 
disinclination to disregard Km representations on this 
head; and it was in contemplation to dispense with part 
of the contingent, and reduce the amount of the subsidy, 
or provide for it by territorial cessions. The impatience 
and folly of Apa Sahel) precluded an amicable adjust¬ 
ment. 

The propensity to intrigue, so strikingly characteristic 
of the Mahrattas, existed in all its national activity In the 
Raja of Nagpur; and, although the stimulations of the 
treaty which ho had m recently signed, restricted 1dm 
from holding corumunioatioim with other princes, except# 
with the privity and sanction of the Resident, bo wan 
speedily involved in a web of secret negotiation with 
Smdhia, the Pe«hw% and oven with ilm Pindurm, The 
first rupture with Raj I liao, and the treaty of Poona which 
followed, struck him with alarm, and he endeavoured to 
retrieve the error ho had committed by the nio&t notean 

1 The whole elmrtte of list* ftutoittjr jnnl wwhkInI fii 

twenty find thirty Mil#* » yt»r, tu«l were mutv U»,wt »t»4Wi»I ttf tim wkM 

revenue, • 
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assurances, the truth of which he invoked the naanos of BOOK It 
his father and his household gods to attest, of his urn oiiaf, vrr. 

shaken fidelity to his engagements, his affection for the --—> 

person of the Resident, and his fervent attachment to the 
British (lovarnmont, Some steps were taken to prove his 
veracity by the formation of the contingent; hut they 
were transient and delusive, and A pa Sahcb soon reverted 
to a cour m of treachery which could not fail to terminate 
in htn own destruction* 

In proportion m the state of affairs at Poona hastened 
towards a crisis, the connexion with the Raja of Nagpur 
assumed a more uneasy character. The Ministers who 
had negotiated the subsidiary treaty were disgraced: 
others known to be unfriendly to the British interests 
wore appointed: troops wore levied upon the pretext of 
completing the stipulated contingent, hut in violation of 
the conditions of the treaty, inn information respecting 
their numbers and composition was imparted to the Re¬ 
sident. The communications with Poona wore more fre¬ 
quent than ever, and, as the hostile purposes of flic 
Peshwa were now thoroughly as ‘ertamod, any iiiforeonrwi 
with him was neeesHcrUy to he considered as evidence of 
equally Inimical designs. At. hut, us if to proclaim his 
allegiance to the reputed head of the Mahratfa confede¬ 
racy, in defiance of hm relations with the British, the Raja 
accepted from the IVshwa the title of Hrnapati, or com- 
munderdrnrlnef, and a dress of honour with which ho was 
publicly invented on the i4th of November, after the 
attack upon the British Uoaidtmey at Poona, on the JHh, 
w&ft known to tyavo taken place. The ceremony was pur- 
fottiitad with dim honour, in the pwencti of the Raja’s 
army, which mm encamped on wont Hide of thmuity. 

On tilt# ootmtfion, the Raja hoisted the Eeri Balk a, the 
goltkiii l»iw»r of the Mahrattn empire. Ah if intending 
to add mocknry to defiance, the Raja invited the Resident 
to b# pritwilifc, or to depute Home officer of his at a If, tuul 
requeHtod that a wdtibt might bo bred by the troopn of 
tliu mMdinry §wm f deninring that h«,wiw no rmmmi why 
the ceremony Mhottld dfeturb the good undomtanding that 
»nt«fefed betwfion him and life allien, and affirming that 
ho hod no thought of gifitf ilrnm 0l|uccn To Mit }*** 
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chap, vil pared to conform to the pleasure of the British Government 

- in all things, hoping that some relaxation of the conditions 

of the treaty might he admitted in his favour. These 
proceedings had not passed without meeting with the 
earnest remonstrances of the Resident, and his announce¬ 
ment of their inevitable consequences. All personal in¬ 
tercourse ceased between him and the court: on the other 
hand, the communication between the Residency and the 
city was interdicted, and finally, on the morn mg of the 
26th of November, armed men were stationed opposite to 
the British linos, and guns pointed against them, Htill, 
however, messages were sent to the Resident proposing 
terms on which a reconciliation might yet take place, but 
they were justly regarded as delusive, ami the Raja was 
told that unless ho returned into the city immediately, 
and discontinued his military operations without delay, 
no negotiations could he entertained. These preliminary 
conditions being disregarded, the Resident, Mr. Jeifkiiis, 
prepared to encounter an attack, winch lie had some days 
past been induced fa believe was contemplated, and which 
was now evidently on the eve of perpetration, * 

The greater part of the Rerar subsidiary force had 
already taken the field, and there remained within reach 
a detachment which had been posted at Ramtek, about 
three miles distant, under the command of Lieutenant* 
Colonel Scott, consisting of two battalions of Madras 
Sipahis, the first of the 20th, and first of the 24th regi¬ 
ments of Native infantry ; a detachment of Buropoan foot 
and of Native horse artillery, and three troops of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry. These, upon the ResidouPs requisition, 
marched on the 2Mh, to the Residency grounds, and wore 
there joined by the escort, consisting of about four hun¬ 
dred men, with two guns, two companies of Bengal in¬ 
fantry, and a few troopers of the Madras horse. On the 
morning of the 26th, they were planed in position on Urn 
Sitabaldi hiJk 

The houses and grounds occupied by the Hmhhnimul 
his suite were situltod beyond the city of Nagpur, on Um 
west. They were separated from the suburbs of Nagjpnr 
by the Sitabaldi lulls, a hwmmgt * of limhod t alnai* run* 
ning north mi south, and coimhttug of two ukmimm at 



THE RESIDENCY THREATENED. 

either extremlfy, about four hundred yards apart, con¬ 
nected by a lower ridge, across which lay the public road. 
The two highest points hud an elevation of not mom than 
a hundred feet, and were of different form and extent, 
Tlie southernmost, which was the larger of the two, was 
level; its widest extent on the summit was about two 
hundred and eighty yards from east to west. It was 
covered with tombs* The smaller hill, at the northern 
extremity, was conical and marrow at the summit, being 
about one hundred feet long, by not more than so von teen 
broad The slope of both Mils was easy of ascent, except 
in a few places where they had boon scarped for guarrfeM. 
Close along the western base of the whole range extended 
the Itf«Mb«cy ; the huts of the escort being situated at 
the foot of the northern elevation. The so vend houses 
and offices occupied thor remainder, looking west over a 
spacious plain. On the other thr&e sides, along the base 
of the hills, were nal ive huts and Jiouses irregularly din- 
pOHcdr> East of them extended the city, and beyond the 
city, spread the Mahruti a camp, stretching round front the 
east to the rout h, about Ihree mites from Kilabaldi. 

fnpthe disposition made by bieutenante telenet Scott of 
bis small force, Hie leaner hill was occupied by the lot 
battalion of the it lilt, with two au-< pounders drawn up on 
its northern derhvdy. The 1st of the sioih, with one 
company of tint sSlth, were posted on the larger eminence, 
facing east and south. One hundred men of the escort 
defended ita western side, and the mnt wore stiffened to 
guard the ilefedeney dwellings, which had boon fitted for 
itfeiioii m well m limn and moinw allowed. The if mm 
iro«|#» of cjivulry, with the Mtndl party of the Madras 
bmly gmm% were formed on the plaip ill front of the Jto- 
«iil«nv|# Tim whole force was about one thousand three 
hundred itrong. Tim nundwre of the Mahruffes were 
computed id# twelve thmmud horse, mid eight thousand 
foot, the latter including throe thousand Arabs,* 

During fclio forenoon of the iJClili, notwithstanding tlm 
receipt of pacific from the Raja, largo musmoh of 

nimby were aeon spreading themselves thing the plain to 
the west of the Iteshtenvv* white on tlm wtln of iho city, 
infantry ami nuns were taking up pooifteitu tumiaoin# the 
* iiiiwim war* • 
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BOOK II. hills. Towards sunset, Mr. Jenkins was visited by two of 

chap. vn. the Baja’s ministers, Narajan Pundit, and Narayanji 
Nagria; the latter was one of tho principal of the war 
IW7 - faction; tho former was friendly to the British. To them 
the Kesident repeated his dumaud.H that all hostile prepa¬ 
rations should bo countenuandod ns a preliminary to any 
negotiations ; but, before ho could ascertain tho object of 
their coming, or the extent of their powers, tho firing had 
commenced, and ho repaired to tho scone of action. 
Narayanji returned to tho Ilaja: Ids coileaguo preferred 
sharing tho fortunes of tho Resident. 

The abrupt termination of this unproductive mission 
originated with tho Arab mercenaries in the service of 
Nagpur, who opened a smart file of muskotiy upon tho 
eastern face of (he southern lull; it wan presently followed 
by a similar attack upon tbo northern extremity of the 
ridge, tho enemy firing under cover of tho lints and 
the quarries along _tho*»kirU ol‘ the hill. Their fire was 
replied to with spirit, and a conflict eominonoed jvhich 
continued throughout the night. The principal efforts of 
the onemy wore directed against the smaller hill on tho 
right, and they made repeated attempts to carry tho jawt. 
These wore as resolutely r«pulsed*but not without loss. 
The officer commanding, Captain Sadler, was killed, and 
the 24th had suffered so severely, that about one o’clock it 
was considered advisable to withdraw the battalion fo the 
right of tho position, replacing it by part of tho 20th, and 
the escort under Captain Lloyd, who endeavoured to 
strengthen his post by a slight breast-work of grain bags 
on the summit of the li iil to which if. fie came necessary to 
limit tho defence: the Arabs increasing in number and in 
confidence along the acclivity, although repoatedlv driven 
down by the charges of tho detachment. The firing was 
maintained thoughout the night upon both extromdies of 
the line, but with less effect upon the right, as tho men 
were there sheltered by tho greater extent of the summit, 
and by tho tomb-stones on its suiTaco, 

During the night, the whole of the Mahratfa army 
which had hitherto taken no jmrt In tins engagement 
moved out into tho plain, and as they extended in a semi’ 
circle round the south and west, were dint inetly diwuermble 
by tho light of tho moon, tho illumination afforded by the 
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firing on either Hide, and the conflagration of the Aral) 
huts; at dawn of the 2*7th they occupied the plain in dark, 
dense masse# of home, interspersed with considerable 
bodies of infantry, ami a uumerouH artillery* They ab¬ 
stained, however, from any serious demonstration against 
the Itohidoney, and were contented to remain spectator of 
the fiction, which still continued along the hills, where ap¬ 
pearances began to assume an aspect most unfavourable 
to the British* By seven in the- morning, nine pieces of 
artillery were brought to bear upon the northern eminence, 
to which the detachment could make no effective return 
from the two guns in their possession. Between nine and 
ten, one of them was disabled and withdrawn to the rear, 
which the Arabs observing, they rushed impetuously up 
the hill, and in spite of their resistance, drove the defenders 
from the summit. Hums wore immediately brought up 
and directed against tin* right of the British line, which 
thus laid hare to a flank cannonade from a rather superior 
eloyarion, suffered severely, and officers and men fell last 
before the enemy’s fire. Home of the Arabs crossed the 
hill and set fhe huts of the escort at its western base on 
fire» while others, boldly advancing along the ridge, plante4 
their standards witlfin seventy or eighty yards of the 
southern elevation. The eneio) in the plain were, a I -o, in 
movement; the mieweo were closing round fhe rear of the 
position, ami their gnus had begun to take effect upon tins 
cavalry stationed in the Residency grounds. The pro^amt 
was gloomy, when the day %m mleoimal by a wdbftmed 
mid gallant exploit. Being galled by the mmmyVi fir®, 
Captain bfitstgoraid, in disregard of the orders which had 
commanded lti» to stand firm, 1 resolved to timktt a dash 
»pfi»t the home and guns most in advance, and with hi# 
three troofw of Bengal cavalry, anti twenty-five men elf the 
Midraii body-guard, he rushed upon Urn foremost mmn of 
tit# m&ffifn httrm. The ehargo wan irresistible, the un¬ 
wieldy oolujm wm nmmktdly jiwiotmtwl ami broken, ami 
fflxiinty iltepmwd. Their gun# wore seized and directed 
against th« ftigfttf«% and before the enemy had recovered 
from thair ttarprlw* Oap tabs Jrif.»g«tfiiM with his trophies 

) Thi# dmuwsfimtp it not wrtlred tty Mr, j star in Uw umitmt m* 

«rfb#cl tttOrtleiwi titwit* ft ti prttealarly »pciti#tl fry 0«ilwel kttmhmm* 
by Ootvnd iftefetr. III* 
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UOfiK IL wn« again at his post* This sully turned the tide of affairs. 

# it ai*. vu* It had been wii iM'RHf‘d front flit* hill, and gave fresh courage 

--™ to the Hip,this* Charging the Arabs, they compelled them 

18!i» fall hack in the left. At thin instant, & tumbril on the 
northern hill exploded, and faking advantage of the con¬ 
fusion which it occasioned, the Hipahis pressed forward 
and recovered the position, dislodging the Arabs from the 
summit, end driving them not only down the slope, but 
from the suburbs at. its foot. They attempted to rally, but 
wore taken in hank by a troop of cavalry which had 
charged round the northern extremity of the lino,and com¬ 
pleted the expulsion of the aftHiiilanto from its eastern 
front By noon they were, likewise, driven from their 
advance upon the southern hill, with the low of two guns; 
and no longer \enf.urbig to approach flic British line, con¬ 
fined their olKoj*K to a distant, im^compnmtivoly harmless 
cannot m* to. Even this Reused hy three o’clock, and the 
struggle ended in the ijno%|M*otod triumph of the British 
tleiaidiiiiimi 9 They had not purchased It withouMoss* 
One-fourth of their minuter mm killed or wotmdod, taelud* 
mg mvmdmn officer®/ Nor wew the wu&Lhie® confined 
to ill# military* The imminence of |ht peril had enlisted 
i!tf§ Itoiihmt «id his civil stuff In fh# rtmk% and while 
they find shewn ihemitlvci hy their firm and 

»tomiy courage, worthy companion® of their military 

* The ifitiwiiwst H Hotm-what diffrmttlv dcwtflpd Thy different writ©!*!* Mr. 
Pflwiuays ^Captain Hf/muid k*d ht« t««am«8ii «try atiHa fwaaettef 
the Ur«»h4n ipatsid , «ml ws mu# thirty w forty trouper* had pwwed it, Ini 
I Strait it am4 thr #t#nv,wli<t muted n*t hi* jinnheti fm*Wftr«guntlShftflag jmsw'd 
to firnw* tli'4 tu« i' I tnnu«f the "it 1 #,mtd '<t*Sny that flit* Mahmlftw wm* making 
it eMtimsut.tfh.ti *4‘ WirrMtiidiuji hi i mwl! party, hn conmuutdM a halt. In 
tin* ftttaii time, tl«e r« "t <4 flit* tat airy hail mmed Urn ^tiUrt awl fallowed tlw 
iidvimra, imt had jndHote.iy popped 4mrt on rtMehtnj^ the abandoned guntf, 
%%lin4t were mmtedwMy tiitwtl often fit#* MaimtUtOi, who w«tw kept h»«*k hy 
thoit fire* The# yum the mfhlt v took with them, firing as ttiey retreated.’’' 
Mir WlIKftih ItoyilN fliwtifft l« that ** (aptaln Hts^er.dd idwryi'd wait the 
faf*ilff with t Id# eetemwwl* **4»lt* U.Mtfomiit lleiirwtv with half a troop* nunta 
*dit|i «f tmi of UP iftlfift Itotl* at far It * -dinwM." The nmmnt jtHen m 
tfeti tel f U ifethwilVom thifew'h fttwKer amt I it»d»mn <%»«•! Colonel Heott's 
offMad w»w*rt t» Up * ‘mutnamler-m 4 %h*t 1 hi' ctitteal apportunemv* of it# 
etwr«* w m towfe-dfid hy Colonel Neff tif tie nrdera of the day, find In ft 
feffi# ftttftt tiw IlMidral, if f» iinfrd tlitil ** tlm rleiryo id line orlfhal inoweiii 
it wtiffti It t»»fd#wrfU nmf U* fed to Iwir ilmtel the fate of tin* fattli*/’ 
s |#rtfoi*f t ir/» areiHH’rd from the offirful ro{«at»Mwlnattu 

IW, WtmnU trnnHtW*VJ,Oofoiiri lftarkor , n llaliivitifi mm UHh V<wml 
I dea* w*y lu-rritiwi, ll.’u ntnf a dr m riptloii from tin* note $m Stf 

Wta, Uov4, |iid»IUI»'f| inti# OrHteal H*’r and ^owmlpr, 

s Olio litftwltrd and tr# luihal, and two Ittttwlfwl iidil 

i&wtiwl«L flt»‘ oil}* t’l ^ ytet, we» IMmh laid narltf, 14 tettulfr#* S<dli} 
* d|*d Idrufetwif OoitU, 14 haUahoit glib. 



HOSTILITIES SUSPENDED. 

brethren in the hour of danger, they had been exposed to 
similar casualties. A medical officer was among the killed, 
and the civil service had to regret the death of Mr* George 
Sothoby, the first assistant to the Resident, a gentleman of 
eminent ability, and lofty promise, who had taken part in 
the action with distinguished gallantry, and was killed by 
a cannon shot from the smaller hill, after it had fallen into 
the hands of the Arabs. Nothing less than the inflexible 
resolution, and calm valour displayed in this brilliant 
affair by all present, could have saved them from the 
sword of an infuriated and barbarous foe, and their 
families, who tremblingly awaited the event in the adjacent 
dwellings, from death or dishonour. The victory achieved 
against such desperate odds, held out to the princes of 
India an additional lesson on the futility of opposing 
numbers and physical faring, to disciplined valour, and 
moral intrepidity. 1 

As soon as the action was decided, A pa Sahob despatched 
a messenger to Mr, Jenkins to oxpfess his concern for the 
occurrence, declaring that his troops had acted without 
his sanction or knowledge, and that ho was desirous of re¬ 
newing his amicable intercourse with his old friends. As 
little credit could bo attached to these assertions, the Raja 
was told that the final decision now rested with the 
Governor-General, and that no communication could 
be permitted as long as the troops of Nagpur were in the 
field. The condition was acceded to, and on the evening 
of the 27th the army of the Raja retired to the position 
beyond the city, which it had formerly occupied. The 
Resident consented, in consequence, to the Raja 1 ® request 
for a suspension of hostilities, an arrangement equally 
required by the exhausted state of the British detachment, 
and recommended by the opportunity which it aftbfded 

* Then highest commendations worn deservedly bestowed upon the troops, 
by the authorities iu India amt in England, but it was not until her present 
M4jotty*s accession, that any national honours were bestowed upon the sur¬ 
vivor*!. The order of the Hatt^was then conferred upon Sir Hlehard Jenkins 
and Sir William Lloyd, An appropriate and interest in# requital of their 
valour, wiw granted to the tt4th Madras mftuttry. This regiment had formerly 
held the place in the Madras array of the 1st regiment, of which the first bat¬ 
talion was concerned In the Vellore mutiny, and tint corps was consequently 
entmi from the muster-roll. On this occasion a isetitTcm was presented by the 
native Adjutant, on kdralf of the native offleers and privates, praying that in 
hen of any other rmraqumis© for their conduct, the regiment might be matured 
to it# former number, trad might resume its former regimental fociup, it is 
twenty mo cimry to say that the request was complied with* 
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BOOK II, for the arrival of tho reinforcements for which the 
chap. vu. Resident had applied as soon as it appeared likely that a 
—-— 1 conflict was inevitable. Accordingly, Licutenant-Oolonol 
Gahan, who had reached Baitul, on his may to Nagpur, on 
tho 2(>th, accelerated his advance, and arrived on the after¬ 
noon of the 20th, with three more troops of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry, and six companies of the 1st battalion of 
tho 22nd Bengal infantry; being followed by the rest of 
the battalion. On tho 8th of* December Major Pitman 
joined with a detachment of the Nizam's infantry and 
reformed horse, and on the 12th and Kith, the whole of the 
second division of the Dokitin army, commanded by 
Brigadier-! kmeral Doveton, eneamped at Sitnbukli. The 
strength of the force now enabled tin* lb sklent to dictate 
to the Baja the only tonus by which the past might be 
atoned for. # 

The example or the orders of tin* Baja of Nagpur, had 
extended the spirit of fio.dilify into other parts of his 
dominions, and his oftihm were everywhere u*fHHn)|}nig 
troops and menacing warlike opera*kma In the eastern 
portion of flic valley of this Nerlmddn, and in (lendwarm, 
their procciidhigs asmiimil so formidable n character, 
tho British ofllcem in command of 1 utiuill detach monte 
thought it prudent to concentmte their fore**. Major 
Richards, cnimmmling at Jabidfiin, accordingly fell hack 
to Cterhwiirig whom Major Macmoritw* mm |wmted, and Itoili 
retinal to Hosaimdmd, where on the 20fh of December, 
they united with Major iMaephcrson, resigning lh« vtdle} 
to tho east to the omipstten of Die enemy, As soon 
however, trn the state of atfklfs at Nagpur was known U\ 
the (Ummn>r4lmm%l f he directed Ilr%«lser Clenera] 
Iterdym&n, who had hitherto held a ikfeiwlri position in 
Iliiwt. to march te tho "Nortmdda at and them rcgt* 
lute his mmmmnfai by the mMmm whMt hit »hrmh 
rtwaiva from th» Ibmidmit Onfiaral Hardy aum 
Immediately, attc! leaving a* battalion of Um 2nd Natlv< 
infantry at Utlharl* pushed furwattiVith tha Wit regimtit! 
of Nafcirc Widry, and Ifni Iftl regiment of 
with four guw* Ho arrival at Jabalpur cm tho IfMh # 
Dnctmlw, and found ibti Afahratta SnWidtr % 

wwoivii him near that town, nt the ImiiuI #f atto 
home and two tbmmml fm i Tho low mm 
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him; i *» IAhAhhh 4 tj > u v ^ <,/» m ta»» 

hif IHl/pfiiy, 41|#| f\ Ms ' t *3 j u .^j ,\ }, f , ,* ,{M, *, ! i >* ,1 
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amltfltjp Ttiry If wit 4iifwrM,fl *ifa| vmfrpA ,»» 

f4n~if iiglil# A + l#f##M «f If #4 Hi*'l ^4% 

!h! In ili*ir wjrivu«U*r ; m«I Ont^uf !lnn!|Mf*in |hih- 
Itiii rntifH, rmmmt lit* NVWM& <«t« Urn Hi ^ 4n,j 
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U4 frf H*IHI i ia ^4 ^ 4 *li. a i ( , j , , 
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Ws#I|I 4 Ui« ^iriv ir^ »>f |,m anfP-ipfj, *vnp 
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BOOK II. December, regular approaches wore carried along the 
chaf. vii, lateral embankments of a large piece of water, the Jama 

- Talao, which was situated between Nagpur and the Sita- 

Iai7 ‘ baldi hills, until they reached the transverse bank, parallel 
with the city wall Trenches were then dug, and the 
opposite gateway, with a part of the wall on either side, 
was soon laid in ruins. The walls of the palace were 
about two hundred and fifty yards distant, and it was 
considered practicable to fornf a lodgment at this point 
from whence they might be breached, with which view, a 
party, consisting of one company of the Royal Scots, and 
four of the 22nd Bombay native infantry, with sappers 
and miners, was ordered against the gateway, while two 
different assaults were made in other quarters, to distract 
the attention of the garrison. The subordinate attacks 
succeeded, but that on the principal gateway failed, the 
column encountering a making fire from the Arabs under 
cover of the houses on cither hand, which inflicted heavy 
loss, and could not be effectively met. The troops, there¬ 
fore, hesitated to follow their officers, one of whom, Lieut. 
Bell 1 of the Royals, was killed in the breach. The assail¬ 
ants were recalled, and it was resolved to await the arrifal 
of the heavy artillery. The necessity of this delay was 
obviated, however, by the repetition of proposals from the 
Arabs to capitulate; and as much loss had been already 
suffered, and little progress could be made until the ar¬ 
rival of the battering train, it was deemed prudent to get 
rid of them by granting the conditions which they had 
originally demanded: security for their persons, property, 
and families, a gratuity of fifty thousand rupees in addi¬ 
tion to their arrears of pay, and a safe fftmduci to Mal- 
kapug, where they were* to be disbanded, and allowed to 
go whither they pleased, upon an engagement not to enter 
the fcrfc of After plundering the palace, and 

omamlttiw wAwm m.mmm, the Amba marched out of 
Nagpur, imieb w m occupied % «a detwhment m&m 
Colonel Scott; mtm of them went off to Hyderabad, but 

* The total ton was jflnety klllii wft tanJM an4 MyvanfeMftar 
wmifttod, 

* Cotoaal Marker ewtifcw Ike m$imt Mumtitito far th* fliltw# of fit 

storm* He to the authority atoo fyr tho Amtos hairtii# their own term*. Jtor& 

Mwrttefp anti Mr. PrfiuKip do not ipelty flw fart, nut fi If mmttltawKl In flits 
or Q«i#»i Jfafcrwtt* war, m, in . 



PROVISIONAL ARRANGEMENTS* M 

the larger number found their way to Kandesh, where BOOK IL 
they enlisted with the enemies of the British m that ohakvh* 
quarter. During the operations against the eily, tho -y-*- 
prmcipal body of the Nagpur horse, winch had lied to 
Warigam, was surprised by a detachment under Major 
Munt, and put to the rout. 

As soon as information of the attack upon the ll«- 
doncy reached the Governor-! Rucral, ho had resolved not 
to leave Apa Sahob evon^iommally at tho head of the go* 
vernment of Nagpur, nor did he change his dmdon upon 
learning that the Raja had given himself up, but, reiterated 
Ms orders for Apa Bahob’s depend, unless the Resilient 
should have entered into engagements with him implying 
the non-enforcement of that condition. Ills Lordships in¬ 
structions having boon delayed by the difficulty of commu¬ 
nication, Mr. Jenkins ffiul, in the meantime, gimrantocl to 
the Raja the continuance of his rank, influenced by the hope 
that the danger ho had incurred, and the lenity he had 
oxfJoriouced, might deter him from future practices adverse 
to tho interests of Ins allies, and hazardous to himself; and 
by the conviction that tho stipulations to which ho hud 
absented wore sufleiinf to deprive him of the power of 
doing mischief, and 'to place upon a sound and durable 
basis the objects of the alliance. When nituR aware of 
tho Gavornor-Cjonemr« reluctance to the m-tomfion of 
the Raja, it was too late to follow his policy, and it was 
not the purpose of the Marquis of llwdinp to muml my 
part of the lirrangeinents to which the faith of the itimi* 
dent had been plighted j but m the irmly with tho Raja 
had not been definitively agreed upon, Mft Jenkins fiflbrttl 

to him, as the condition of hm preserving Ids power, a 

provMonid engagement, subject to tho approbation »of tint 

Gwmor-Gunemi, to the following effect r—The Raja mm 
required to cede Ms territories to the northward of tho 
Nerbudda, m well as certain districts on Hm southern 
bank, and dl Mi righto in fkumr, Birguja, Gawibgorli, md 
Jaipur, in lieu of the former subsidy and contingent; in 
consent that the afikini of his government should bt 
conducted by Minwtom in tho ccnifilkitoii of the BritMi 
Government, and conformably to the inlvicm of tho limi- 
dent ; to reside in Nagpur under the protection of liritlili 
troops; to pay up tho arrears of subsidy | to gif# up my 
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BOOK II, forts which the Resident might require to be occupied by 
chap, vii. British troops; to dismiss from his service, and to appre- 

.—. hend, if possible, the persons whom he represented m 

1817* resisting his orders, and deliver them to British officers ; 
and to transfer to the British authorities the Sitabaldi 
hills, with ground adjacent, sufficient for a Bazar, to be 
fortified at the pleasure of the British Government, 1 The 
Raja gave his consent to those demands, and resumed his 
throne on the 9th of January? Bueh, however, was his 
infatuation, that his conduct very soon justified the ex¬ 
treme measures which the Governor-General had origin¬ 
ally enjoined, and he ceased to hold a place among the 
princes of India. Before, however, pursuing his fortunes, 
it will be advisable to revert to those of his confederates, 
Holkar and the Feshwa. 

The conduct of the persons % whom the affairs of 
Holkar were administered, had long been characterised by 
a vacillating and insincere policy, arising from conflicting 
interests and feelings. In the first instance, the Raffing 
individuals had readily entered into the projects of the 
Feshwa; and the Government, in a fresh engagement con¬ 
certed with Sindhia, had, as we have noticed, reoognifM 
in the first article the obligation to serve and obey that 
prince, as the bond of the mutual faith of the contracting 
parties. Envoys from the Feshwa were received with 
honour in the course of 18lf> and 1810, and a persuasion 
was entertained that it would be practicable to form a 
general confederacy against the English, which should curb 
their ambition and curtail their power. Yet, although 
the national prepossessions of the Rai and her confidential 
ministers, Tantia Jog, and Gan pat Rao, inclined them to 
make*common cause with the Feshwa, they were far from 
confident of the result, and a Vakil was sent to the British 
Resident at Delhi, to assure him of the friendly disposi¬ 
tions of the court. Up to the latest moment these assur¬ 
ances were repeated to Captain Tod, *tha political agent at 
Kota, and to Sir J. Malcolm, and even after the arrival of 
Sir T, JEIislop, at Ujayin, accredited agents were sent into 
his camp, vested, as they affirmed, with full powers to 

* Letter from the Marquis ot Hastings,—Secret Committee, 31§t Atig* IMS* 
—Papers, Mahrattg war, 43$. 
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negotiate a treaty, 1 Terms similar to those which had 
been concluded with Sind ilia, were proponed, and the 
Vakils returned with them to the Bai, who, with her 
favourite, Ganpat Kao, would now have gladly accepted 
any conditions that should extricate them from the vio¬ 
lence with which they were surrounded, and ^olicitod an 
asylum with the British force. This was readily promised, 
but, although the parties were no doubt sincere, it was not 
easy for them to avail themselves of the dedrnl protec¬ 
tion. The military commanders, particularly Italian B»*g, 
who was at the head of the disciplined brigades, and 
Bam Bin, who commanded the Muhratta horse, knowing 
that the immediate consequences of a pacification with 
the British would be the disbanding of their 1 icon turns 
soldiery, and the annihilation of their power, and encou¬ 
raged by the receipt of considerable minis from the IWiwa* 
and by promises of more, had pe^ovoriiigty urged recourse 
to hostilities, and had compelled # tho Bai to wind ion t he 
mo'iftment of the llolkar troops towards the south, which 
had brought them into the pioximiiy of the Brill 4i divi¬ 
sions. Aware of the negoeiutimw that had bi*m* conn 
m«iced, and of the disposition which prevailed in the 
court to conclude an accommodation, these men defer* 
mined, not only to interrupt, but effeei willy to wnmemr!# 
the pacific projects of the Bid ami her minis!t n*. Motives 
of personal dislike instigated other hdlueufml membere of 
the administration to favour the execution of the plot, 
and on the 19th of Beuomher, Ganpat ltan find Tnhmi Bid 
were seized, and separated from the person of the young 
prince; the former wan imprisoned; a strict guard wa# 
placed over ihrtent of the Bai, and at dawn of the follow¬ 
ing morning she was carried to the banks of the §ipm, 
where her howl was severed from her body, and the body 
was thrown into the river. Tulasi Bai was a woman of low 
extraction, the supposed daughter of a mendicant priest; 
her beauty had introduced her to the notice of Mnlliar 
Eao, over whom she acquired an entire command* find 
established an authority in his court, which wtrnml her 
during Ms insanity, and after his death; the charge of Urn 

i In » letter of th® Will fiw. tw mwittrww, ** Since th* 4lff%t#§ 

moved to tuts place, within ftmmttt miles of tins rump, a m*»r# n«#»» 

tlatlon has been opened ? V«fcite have \mn sent to tli» If** 

of a treaty has been proposed,” * 


BOOK IL 

CHAP. UI. 


1HI7. 
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ROOK II regency. She was not thirty when she was murdered. 
chap. vii. She was a woman of engaging manners, persuasive elo- 

- quence, and quick intelligence; but she was profligate, 

1817. vindictive and cruel, and excited the fears and contempt 
of those with whom she was connected m the administra¬ 
tion of the government. Her death was little heeded, and 
still less lamented. The military commanders, the prin¬ 
cipal of whom were Ghafur Khan, the confederate and 
representative of Amir Khan,*Roshan Beg, commanding 
the infantry, Sudder-ud-dm, and Ram Din, commanding 
the cavalry, bound themselves by an oath of fidelity to 
each other, and professing to act under the orders of the 
young Mulhar Rao Holkar, prepared with great gallantry 
and some skill to encounter the British army. 

Sir Thomas Hi slop marched before daybreak of the 21st 
of December, from his eneampmdht at 1 lernia, and follow¬ 
ing the right bank of tins Sipra river, came in sight of the 
enemy about nine; a Jarge body of their horse on the 
same side of the river had attempted to retard tlffi ad¬ 
vance, and harass the flanks of the army, but their main 
force was on the opposite side, the right resting on a 
rugged and difficult ravine, the left on a bend of the rifaer, 
opposite to the town of Mahidpur. They were drawn up 
in two lines, with a range of batteries, mounting seventy 
guns in their front. The horse, which had crossed the 
Sipra, were soon driven back, and retreated to the main 
body forming m its rear. The troops then moved to 
the river, where a single ford was found available. The 
banks of the river wore lofty, but under the further one 
was a spit of sand, on which the troops might form under 
shelter from the enemy’s fire; and noar # at hand opened 
the mouth of a ravin% by which they could ascend under 
cover to the top of the bank. Batteries were erected on 
the right bank, to protect their passage. In this manner, 
the river was crossed without much loss, but as man m 
the head® of the columns emergtd from the ravine, a 
heavy cannonade was opened upon thorn, from which they 
suffered severely, With unflinching steadiness, howowfr, 
they took up their position, and, as noon as they M 
formed, the first and light brigades, commanded by Sir £ 
Malcolm, 1 pushed forward against the enemy*® lift, whilst 
* 1 M&kolm.—Central India, l* SI#, 
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the cavalry, supported by the second brigade, at hick ed 
the right. Both attacks were successful The troops 
advanced m front of a well-sustained fire, and carried the 
guns, on which the enemy’s infantry on either flank broke 
and hod. The centre stood firm, until tho second brigade 
wheeled upon them, when finding themselves assailed on 
both flanks, they also dispersed. The. fugitives wore 
briskly pursued. In tho pursuit, the cavalry came upon 
the camp, which was desofted, but found themselves ex¬ 
posed to the fire of a battery lowin' down the river, whore 
the enemy seemed disponed to rally in a position difficult 
of approach, from the ravines into which the ground wtw 
broken* The object of tho renewed resistance was, how¬ 
ever, merely to give time for the passage of their troops 
across tho river, and as soon m the infantry came up, tho 
enemy hastily roBumod % their retreat* The pursuit wan 
continued until dark, when the f^oops were re-assembled 
and encamped on the field of battl#* 

Tlfb victory was not achieved without loss* Of the 
British, nearly eight hundred were killed and wounded, 
including three European and twenty-seven Native oilmens, 1 
Th*eo thousand of tho enemy wore reported to ho killed 
and wounded. Vbung Holkar, after the ret ion, was curried 
off to Alloto ; he had been present m the, action, scaled on 
an elephant, and is said to have exhibited no marls of 
apprehension, but to have shed tears when tie saw Ilk 
^oops retreat from the field, (fwipiit Jteo and Timlin Jog, 
who, during tho action bad escaped from their giMnl#, 
joined tho Baja, and the latter received tli# affine off 
minister from Resaw Bax, the mother of the y tiling prince, 
who was acknowledged as Regent 
Although prostrated by the action of Muhidpur* the 
court of Holkar retained for a short period iti hcwtiln 
attitude, and it was nciceisary to delimit a division of the 
army, under Sir J* Malcolm, to dtsjierse the enemy's 
troops which still keptethc field* The division moved on 
the 20th of December, and, after several marches, over¬ 
took the baggage and the cattle of the ommty, at blmiVm* 
war, ou the 31st* Tho main body of the army, under Bir 
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OOK II. Thomas Hislop, followed on the 27th, and amidst very 
hap. vn. heavy ram, reached Taul on the Ohambal on the 30th, 

- where it was joined by the division from Guzerat, under 

1817, $i r Yf, G. Keir. This force had marched from Baroda, on 
the 4th of December, on the high road to Ujayin, and had 
reached Dawad on the 13th, when it was recalled to the 
vicinity of Baroda, by the positive orders of the Bombay 
Government, who, on hearing of the attack on the British 
Residency at Poona, became Alarmed lest the Gackwar 
should imitate the Peshwa’s example. It would have 
been rather extraordinary if the ruler of Guzerat had 
coalesced with a prince who had always been his invete¬ 
rate foe, and whose participation m the murder of his 
minister, was in part the occasion of the existing hostili¬ 
ties ; but the Gaekwar was a Mahratta, who shared in the 
national veneration for the otYidb of the Peshwa, and in 
the sympathy felt for lib* humiliation, and these apprehen¬ 
sions of the Bombay /Government were not altogether 
without foundation* The amount of the danger likdty to 
arise from the (lackwar’s possible treachery, seems, how¬ 
ever, to have been exaggerated; and the abrupt recall of 
General Keir’s division was condemned by the Governor- 
General as unnecessary and ill-advised. The orders had 
been subsequently so far qualified, that their execution 
was made conditional upon the decision of the Resident, 
and as ho did not consider the danger to be imminent, he 
authorised the division to march to its original destina¬ 
tion, and it had proceeded accordingly to Malwa, where it 
foil in with the army of the Dckhin. The whole force 
then marched to Mandiswar, where it again united with 
the detachment under Sir John Malcolm.* 

Previous to the concentration of the British army, over¬ 
tures of peace had been made by llolkar’s ministers to 
Sir J. Malcolm, and preliminaries had boon adjusted* 
Tantia Jog himself, had repaired, in consequence, to the 
British camp, and on the 6th of J&imary, a definitive treaty 
was concluded. The principal terms of this engagement 
were the confirmation of the stipulations entered Into 
with Amir Khan, and the relinquishment of all claim# to 
the territories which had been guaranteed to him and to 
his heirs; the cession to the Raj Kana of Kot% of various 
districts rented by Mm of the Holkar state $ the renunci- 
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ation of all right to territories within and north of the II. 

Bundi hills; and the cession to the British Government cihanrvuj 

of all claims and territories within and south of the Sath- - 

pura hills, and m Kandesh, with all claims of tribute and 1S17 ‘ 
revenue from the Rajput princes. It was also provided 
that Ghafur Khan, who had advocated pacific negotiations, 
and had kept his troops aloof from the battle of Mahidpur, 
should retain the lands held on the tenure of military 
service as a hereditary fief/*on condition of his furnishing 
a stipulated force for the Raja’s service. In return, Hol- 
kar was released from all dependency on the Peshwa, and 
was guaranteed m his dominions by the British Govern¬ 
ment, on whose part a Resident was appointed at the 
Raja’s court, and by whom a field force was to bo main¬ 
tained, and stationed at pleasure in the Raja’s territo¬ 
ries. 1 He was thus, virtually, m the position of a prince 
bound by a subsidiary alliance, agd deprived of all inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty. Such was the fate of a martial dynasty 
which had once been dreaded throughout Hindustan; 
which had at one time threatened the supremacy of the 
Peshwa, and had intimidated even the British Government 
in «fcho moment of victory into a discreditable course of 
conciliatory policy, the abandonment of its advantages, 
and the desertion of its allies. 

The defeat of Ilolkar’s army completed the series of 
events, m the course of which all the Mahratta princes, 
with the exception of Smdhia, had blmdly rushed into 
toils of their own weaving, and had, in a singular manner, 
converted anticipated contingencies into realities —their 
possible combination with the Pindaris into actual war 
against the British—and thus had fully justified the pre¬ 
cautionary policy of the Governo%General. Little ^iore 
was to be feared from any efforts thoy might make. Hoi- 
kar was an ally dependent for his existence upon his late 
enemies, and the Raja of Nagpur was m an equally helpless 
predicament* The Peshwa was still at largo, but no longer 
formidable j and the British Government was left free to 
prosecute to a conclusion the main objects of its arming, 

— the suppression of the predatory system, and the com¬ 
plete annihilation of the scattered remnants of the Pindari 
associations. 

1 Papers, Mahratta wan—Co-Hectic® of Treaties, p* 86* 
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The first operations of the British divisions had suc¬ 
ceeded, as we have seen, in driving the Pmdaris from their 
haunts along the JSTerbudda, and had forced them to fly to 
the north and west, in the hope of penetrating either to 
Gwalior or to Mewar. They were frustrated in both de¬ 
signs by the intervention of the British forces, and had 
been roughly handled. They still, however, continued m 
some force on the line of the uppor course of the Chambal, 
and, by the rapidity of their nfbvements, for a while con¬ 
tinued to elude pursuit. Their activity served only to 
delay, for a brief interval, the hour of their extinction, 
which it was now determined to prosecute with renewed 
vigour. Hitherto the different divisions had been retarded 
in their movements by the heavy artillery, which had been 
necessarily attached to them, while the enemies whom 
they might have to encounter were uncertain; but the 
diminished probability o| requiring heavy ordnance in the 
field, enabled the brigades to dispense, in a great measure 
with their guns, and to move with greater lightness*and 
rapidity. 

The durras of Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, re¬ 
duced in number, exhausted by fatigue, and dispirited «bj 
defeat, had been arrayed with the battalions of Roshar 
Beg, at the battle of Mahidpur. The arrangements whici 
were subsequently made with the government of the 
young prince, compelled their separation, and the Pin 
dans moved to the westward, towards Jawad, where Jes 
want Rao Bhao, who had previously afforded Cheetoo anc 
his followers an asylum, extended his protection to th< 
other chiefs. At the same time, General Donkin was a 
the Ghynta Ghat, on the Chambal, just above the afflu; 
of the Sindh, and Ger^ral Adams at Gangraur, on tb 
Kali Sindh. General Marshall had been recalled to Bairsis 
detaching part of his division to rejoin the centre of th 
grand army, from which the Marquis of Hastings had de 
tached General Brown in advance, Jo act against the Pin 
dans* The detachment consisted of two regiments c 
native cavalry, four regiments of irregular horse, a drome 
dary corps, one troop of gallopers, a battalion of nativ 
infantry, and a company of pioneers. 1 General Brow 
followed a line passing between the divisions of General 

1 Blacker, 195, 
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Donkin and Adams, and on the 5th of January was at 
Soneir, where he was m communication on his left with 
General Adams, and on his right with the Resident at 
Kota. 

The retreat of the Pindaris towards Jawad being ascer¬ 
tained, the several detachments moved upon that place as 
the centre of their operations. On the north, General 
Donkin moved westward, so as to shut up all the passes 
which led from the narrow tract within which the Pin¬ 
daris were now confined, and arrived at Sanganer on the 
Sth of January, where he halted for three days, in order 
to receive intelligence of the movements of the other 
divisions. 

As soon as the submission of Holkar was tendered to 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and the direction taken by the Pmdari 
Chief, Cheetoo, was ascertained, Sir W. G. Keir, with the 
Guzerat division, was detached in pursuit. He was pre¬ 
ceded by Captain Grant, who, witTi three troops of native 
cavairy, fifteen hundred Mysore torse, and a weak bat¬ 
talion of infantry, had been sent to follow Karim Khan. 
As he advanced to the north-west, the Pmdans fled before 
hir%, and upon his arrival at Jawad, the chief, Jeswant 
Rao, was so far intimidated as to compel the parties of 
both Karim and Cheetoo to leave the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of his fort. No positive information of their 
movements could bo obtained, as tho inhabitants wore 
friendly to them, and Captain Grant was therefore obliged 
to halt in the position which he had taken up. Sir W. 
Keir had turned off to the left, from the direct road to 
Jawad, in hope of surprising a body of Pindaris at Dhera ; 
but they fled at. his approach, leaving five guns and some 
baggage on the ground. 

The advance of Captain Grant’s detachment had driven 
the united durras of Cheetoo and Karim to the northward, 
and they were heard of by General Donkin at Dhaneta, 
in the neighbourhood of Chitore. Thither Colonel Gard¬ 
ner, with his irregular Taorse, was directed to proceed, but 
on his arrival learned that the Pindaris had again turned 
back to the south, and that the principal body, under 
Cheetoo, had moved towards the frontiers of Guzerah 
while the durras of Karim and Wasil Mohammed had 
gone, towards Malwa, Major-General Donki#, therefore 
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recalled his parties, and resumed his defence of the north¬ 
ern line, shifting his head-quarters from Sanganer to 
Shahpura. 

Sir W Keir, having ascertained the intended direction 
of Cheetoo, pursued his course also to the westward, and 
was at Blunder on the 12th of January, where the nature 
of the country precluding a forward movement, he re¬ 
traced his march to Pertabgerh. On his route he learnt 
that a number of Pmdaris were'collected at the village of 
Mandapi, under the protection of Fazil Khan, a dependant 
of Jeswant Rao Bhao, who, like his superior, gave covert 
encouragement to the fi eebooters, and allowed his village 
to become a rallying point for fugitives from all the durras; 
disclaiming, nevertheless, all connexion with Karim, and 
having, through his chief, obtained from Captain Caulfield, 
the British agent, letters of protection Sir W. Keir, 
having formed a detachn^ent of four squadrons of the 17th 
dragoons, and eight hundred infantry, moved against Fazil 
Khan, and pushed on with the dragoons to surrounctathe 
villages, until the infantry could come up. As soon as 
the cavalry appeared, the Pmdaris rushed out in various 
directions, and endeavoured to escape, but they were pur¬ 
sued by the horse, and nearly a hundred were out up. 
The infantry arrived ; the village was occupied, and the 
fort was about to be attacked, when a nephew of Fazil 
Khan appeared and produced his letters of protection. 
They saved the place from pillage; and such articles as 
had been taken were restored to the inhabitants, although 
they were, in part at least, the spoils of the fugitives. 

The mam body of Cheetoo’s force, after experiencing 
much distress from the unproductiveness *of the country, 
and Jho hostility of tfte Blnl inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tains and thickets with which it was covered, and foiled 
in their attempts to reach the Guzerat frontier, by the 
measures adopted for its security, and by the activity with 
which they were driven from one ppst to another, endea¬ 
voured to reseek once more their original haunts on the 
upper part of the Nerbudda. By taking a circuitous 
route, they evaded the pursuit of the British detachments. 
Crossing the territories of Holkar to the eastward, Chee¬ 
too reached Unchode, and on the 24th of January ascended 
the Ghat to* Kanode, but twenty-two miles north-west 
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from Hindia on the Nerbudda, where Major Heath was BOOK II. 
stationed. Intelligence of the arrival of the Pindaris chap, vh, 

having reached him at 1 p.m., he formed a detachment of - 

European and native Infantry, and a party of irregular lyI8 * 
horse, about eight hundred strong in all, and marched 
without delay against the marauders. He came upon their 
camp at eight in the evening ; the darkness prevented his 
inflicting much mischief, but his movements had the 
effect of completely dispersing them, with the loss of their 
elephants and camels, and many of their horses. Cheetoo 
fled up the Ghats, and again assembled some of his scat¬ 
tered followers, but he was heard of by General Adams, 
and was once more obliged to take to flight by the ap¬ 
proach of a detachment under Captain Roberts. After 
this, he wandered about Malwa for some time, until find¬ 
ing his situation desperate, he suddenly made his appear¬ 
ance in the camp of the Nawab*of Bhopal, and, through 
his intercession, attempted to make terms with the British 
Government, demanding to be taken into its service with 
a body of his followers, and a Jagir for their maintenance. 

Finding that he had nothing to expect beyond personal 
immunity, and a provision for his support in some part of 
Hindustan, ho again became a wanderer, and, eluding all 
pursuit, made his way into Kandesh and the Dekhin, 
where he united himself with some of the disorganised 
bands of the Peshwa’s routed army, and shared in their 
ultimate dispersion. Although his principal leaders had 
surrendered, and most of his followers had quitted him, 
he still disdained the conditions on which he might have 
purchased repose and safety; and in the rainy season of 
1818, joined Apa^Saheb, the Raja of Berar, with whom w© 
shall, at present, leave him. » * 

The durras of Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, after 
leaving Jawad, retraced their course to Malwa, which they 
entered in three bodies, more effectually to distract the 
attention of the Britisludivisions, and avoid their collision. 

The most considerable of the three, led by Namdar Khan, 
the nephew of Karim, passed round by Nimach, and, cross¬ 
ing the Ohambal, marched past Gangraur, where Colonel 
Adams was encamped, to Kotri, on the Kali Sindh, where 
they seemed to have considered themselves in safety. Ac¬ 
curate information of their progress was brought to 

VOL. II, P 
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BOOK II. Colonel Adams, and lie despatched Major Clarke, with the 
chap. vii. fifth cavalry, to surprise them. The detachment came in 

-- sight of the bivouac of the Pmdaris about an hour before 

1818. dawn, and as there appeared to be no stir indicating any 
dread of his approach, Major Clarke halted, until daylight 
should enable him to make his onset with more precision. 
As soon as the day broke, he divided his detachment, and 
ordering Lieutenant Kennedy to make a direct attack with 
three troops, he led the rest & a point where he might 
better intercept the fugitives. The manoeuvre was at¬ 
tended with complete success. The Pmdaris, taken by 
surprise, attempted to escape from their assailants, and fell 
upon the party stationed to stop their flight. The pursuit 
was maintained for twenty miles, and of the whole body, 
estimated at one thousand five hundred men, not more 
than five hundred escaped * 

Although the principal party was thus destroyed, there 
still remained the other two bodies which had passed to 
the southward of Gangraur, and to which the wr&k of 
the defeated portion united themselves They were not 
allowed to gather strength. Colonel Adams, satisfied that 
the district of Me war was now cleared of them, confined 
his attention to those in Malwa, and following them up 
without intermission for nine days consecutively, drove 
them to the confines of Bhopal. Finding themselves thus 
hard pressed, the body finally disbanded, and Namdar 
Khan delivered himself up, with eighty-seven followers, 
to Colonel Adams, at Deorajpur, on the 3rd of February. 
Karim Khan, who had been concealed at Jawad until the 
30th of January, and had subsequently wandered from 
village to village, surrendered himself $o Sir John Mal¬ 
colm on the 15th of February. His eldest son, and other 
Sirdars of his durra, gave themselves up soon afterwards 
through Zalim Sing of Kota. Kadir Buksh, of the Holkar 
Shaba Pindans, delivered himself to Sir John Malcolm. 
“Wasil Mohammed contrived to fend his way to Gwalior, 
and threw himself on the protection of Smdhia, hut was 
given up at the demand of the British Government. 
Many others put 'themselves into the hands of the Nawab 
of Bhopal. The terms that had been offered to the chiefs 
were, the removal of themselves and families to Hin 
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dustan , 1 where they were promised grants of land for BOOK II. 
their support, and in the interval a pecuniary provision, chap. mi. 

Karim Khan, Kadir Buksh, Raj an, and "Wasil Mohammed - 

were accordingly, with their families and followers, sent 
to Gorakhpur, where the two former were gradually trans¬ 
muted into peaceable and industrious farmers 2 "Wasil 
Mohammed, restless and discontented, attempted to es¬ 
cape from the surveillance to which he was subjected, and 
being prevented from effecting his purpose by the vigilance 
of the police, took poison and perished. Namdar Khan, 
who had never led a predatory gang into the Company’s 
possessions, and for whose good conduct the Nawab of 
Bhopal became responsible, was allowed to settle m 
Bhopal. The fate of Cheetoo will be subsequently 
noticed. Of their respective followers, great numbers had 
been destroyed by the troops,—still more by the villagers 
in some parts of the country, andt>y the Bhils and Gonds ,* 
still greater havoc was made among them by fatigue, ex¬ 
posure, and famine. That so many should still have 
adhered to their leaders, amidst all the hardships and 
dangers which they underwent, is a singular proof of 
thaif fidelity to their leaders, which characterises the 
natives of India ,* as nothing could have been more easy 
than for a Pmdari to have deserted his captain, and become 
identified with the peasantry. The tenacity with which 
some of their principal leaders clung to the life of a wan¬ 
derer and a plunderer, preferring privation, peril, and 
death, to the ease and security of tranquil social existence, 
exhibited also that impatience of control, that love of ii*- 
dependence, which is the general attribute of half-civilised 
and martial people. It has been remarked as extra¬ 
ordinary, that m many parts of the "country, and particu¬ 
larly in Harawati, the villagers were disinclined to give 
any information that might lead to the discovery and 

destruction of a Pindari band ; but the inhabitants of 

» 

' Their great fear was being sent to Europe, by which, however, it was 
found they meant Calcutta. 

3 Karim’s land was calculated to produce sixteen thousand rupees a year, 

Ms family and followers amounted to six hundred persons, Kadir B«sh*s 
followers were about one hundred and twenty; his lauds were of the value of 
four thousand rupees per annum: a few years after his establishment, he ex* 
perienced some of the miseries he-had been wont to inflict i in 182 - 2 , hie HOW* 

Was attacked by a gang of JDekolts, from Oude; four of his peojaj© were MBed, 
and many wounded, and much of his property was carried off. 
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BOOK II. those countries had never suffered any greater injury from 
chap. vii. the Pmdaris than from the other component members of 

'- the Mahratta army,—they considered rapine inherent in 

1818, the system,-—had often taken part in it themselves, and 

looked with sympathy and admiration upon the hardships 
and hazards which their countrymen and fellow-plunderers 
underwent. The state of society in Central India was 
similar to that of Europe in the early part of the middle 
ages, when robbers, and outlaws, free companions and 
banditti, were objects of less terror than the more power¬ 
ful and equally rapacious baron,—the more necessitous 
and equally unscrupulous monarch. 

Simultaneously, and in connection with the pursuit 
of the Pmdaris, the forces on the north of the Ner- 
budda, were engaged in various military operations which 
require to be noticed. The conduct of Jeswant Rao 
Bhao, m the protection*which he had given to the Pindari 
leaders, 1 was justly regarded by Lord Hastings to be 
incompatible with the alliance which subsisted with his 
liege lord, Smdhia, and as it was satisfactorily established, 
that, although the main body of the freebooters had, with¬ 
drawn from Jawad on the approach of Captain Cent’s 
detachment, yet a number of them, with some of the 
chiefs, had been secretly sheltered by him, he Was de¬ 
nounced as a public enemy, and General Brown, whose 
advance to Suneir has been mentioned, was ordered to 
proceed against him. Before the receipt of these instruc¬ 
tions, General Brown had marched towards Jawad, when 
Captain Caulfield, who had been despatched to act with 
Jeswant Rao’s contingent, under the treaty of Gwalior, 
having found all expostulation unavailing, withdrew to the 
British camp. At his suggestion, a squadron of cavalry was 
sent round the town to occupy the road by which the 
Pindaris might escape. On their march they were fired 
at, both from the town and from an encampment of 

1 Besides the Pindaris who were driven out of the village of Fazil Khan, 
and those of inferior rank who were sheltered m his forts and villages, jes¬ 
want Rao gave open countenance to Bhiklra. Sayed, a Sirdar who led the in¬ 
cursion into Gantur in. 181% and permitted him to pitch his tents w.thin a 
short distance of that of Captain Caulfield, the British political agent. It was 
afterwards discovered, also, that Karim Khan, who had been unable through 
indisposition to accompany his Burra, was secreted in the town of Jawad at 
the time of its occupation. Jeswant Rao’s protection was not altogether 
gratuitous: 1$ received, it was stated, a hundred rupees for every Pindari to 
whom he gave an asylum.—MS. Rec. 
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Jeswant Rao’s forces on the south of the town, on which 
General Brown immediately ordered out his whole line for 
an assault upon the Mahratta posts. The third cavalry 
and horse artillery having joined the advanced squadron, 
the whole, under Captain Newbery, attacked and carried 
the camp, whence the detachment had been fired upon. 
Captain Ridge with the fourth cavalry, and a party of 
Rohilla horse, was sent against a second and still stronger 
encampment, formed of two regular battalions, besides 
horse and six guns, on the north of the town. The detach¬ 
ment, disregarding the fire, galloped into the camp, 
charged and cut up the battalions and captured the guns; 
while General Brown caused the gates of the town to be 
blown open, and carried the place by storm. Jeswant Rao 
escaped with a few followers, and took shelter in Komalner. 
Pie shortly afterwards surrendered that fortress to General 
Donkin, and gave himself up t<& Sir J. Malcolm in the 
middle of February. Jawad and Nimach, two of Sindhia’s 
pergftnas held by him in Jagir, were occupied for a season, 
but were finally restored to Smdhia. The fortg, in the 
Mewar territory, Ramnagar, Raipur, and Komulner, the 
latter, one of the strongest hill forts in India, which Jes- 
want had unwarrantably wrested from Udaypur, were taken 
in the course of a few weeks by General Doukm’s division, 
and were given back to the Rana. The whole of the 
country along the confines of Harawati and Mewar was 
thus cleared of enemies of any note. 

The restoration of order in the territories subject to 
Holkar was an object to which the attention of General 
Brown was next directed. Shortly after the battle of 
Mahidpur, Rosh&n Beg, and other leaders of the mer¬ 
cenary brigades, retired with the jsemnants of their Jbat- 
talions to Rampura. Intelligence of their position reached 
General Brown on his arrival at Piplia, about twenty 
miles from Rampura, and he moved against them with the 
third cavalry, the dromedary corps* and two companies of 
infantry. No serious opposition was encountered; most 
of the refractory troops had already dispersed, leaving 
about four hundred foot and two hundred horse, who fted 
to a neighbouring hill, where they were overtaken, and lest 
about two hundred of their number; one of their leaders 
was captured, the others fled and found safety in ojb* 
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BOOK II. gcurity. The only body of troops that remained in force 
chap. v»i. consisted of the Paga, or household horse, under the com- 

- - mand of Ram Din who, finding all attempts to raise an 

1818 insurrection in the vicinity of Indore, where he had held 
authority, frustrated by the activity of Sir J. Malcolm, 
moved off to the Dekhm and joined the Peshwa. Bhima 
Bai, the daughter of Jeswant Rao Holkar, who had col¬ 
lected a body of troops in the neighbourhood of Dhar, 
surrendered herself to Sir Wm. Keir on the 10th of 
February, and was conducted to Rampura. 

Whilst the great objects of the policy of Lord Hastings 
were thus attained, through the conduct of the com¬ 
manders, and gallantry of the troops engaged m their 
prosecution, in Central Hindustan, no less judgment and 
activity were displayed on the occasions which called for 
the exertion of those qualities m'the Dekhin, for the final 
eradication of the autt^nty of the Peshwa. The once 
formidable prince whp bore that appellation, continued 
throughout the same period to remain m arms, althofgh a 
fugitive and to keep alive the spirit of resistance m a 
portion of the Mahratta country. 

Upon the retreat of Baji Rao from Poona to Purandihar, 
he was followed thither by General Smith, as soon as the 
arrangements for the security of the capital were com¬ 
pleted. The march of the division was incessantly ha¬ 
rassed by the Mahratta horse, which hung upon its Bank 
and rear, threatening to cut off its baggage and intercept 
its supplies On its approach, the Peshwa moved to 
Satara, whence he carried oft* the person of the descendant 
of Sivaji and his family, and continued his route to Poosa- 
saoh, where he arrived on the 29fch of 'November, 1817. 
Herp his flight to the southward was arrested by the fear 
of falling upon the reserve under General Pntzler, which 
was moving in a northerly direction to meet him, and he 
turned aside to the east to Punderpur, whence he retraced 
his steps, and again moved northward towards the sources 
of the Godaveri river; on the road he was joined by 
Trimbak, with reinforcements from Kandesh. The fourth 
division followed him closely, arriving at Pundarpur on the 
second day after Baji Rao had quitted it; and thence con¬ 
tinuing its march so as to deter him from making any 
attempt upon Poona, as he passed it on his northern 
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route. General Smith keeping the same track arrived at BOOK II. 
Seroor, the cantonments of the subsidiary force, on the chap, vu 
17th of December, and there, dropping the heavy guns —— 
which had somewhat delayed his progress, resumed his *^18. 
pursuit on the 22nd; and having ascertained that during 
the halt at Seroor, the Peshwa had loitered on his route, 
he made a circuit to the eastward with such expedition 
and secrecy, as to place his force on the line of the 
Peshwa’s retreat, cutting %im off m that direction from 
Malwa. Thus prevented by the superior activity of his 
pursuers from penetrating into Malwa, where he hoped 
that his presence would encourage Smdhia and Holkar to 
exert themselves in his favour, Baji Rao attempted to 
profit by the opening which the distance of General 
Smith afforded, and recover possession of Poona. He 
arrived at Watfir on tl?e 28th, and on the 30th was at 
Chakan, within eighteen miles of*the capital, a movement 
which led to one of the most brilliant actions which dis¬ 
tinguished tho campaign. 

The approach of the Peshwa towards Poona**induced 
Captain Burr, who had been left for the defence of the 
city, with three native battalions and a body of irregular 
horso, to call for a reinfo re r meat from Seroor, in conse¬ 
quence of which Captain Staunton was despatched with 
the 2nd battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay NX six 
hundred strong, two guns, and twenty-six European 
artillerymen, under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras 
artillery, and a detachment of about three hundred and 
fifty reformed horse, under Lieutenant Swanstom. 

The detachment left Seroor on the 31st of December, at 
six in the evening, and by ten on the following morning, 
had ascended some high ground about half way to Poona, 
overlooking the village of Korigaon, and the adjacent 
plain watered by the Bhima river. Beyond the river 
appeared the whole of the Peshwa’s forces, estimated at 
twenty thousand horse, and nearly eight thousand foot. 

Captain Staunton immediately determined to throw him* 
self into Korigaon, which being surrounded by a wall, and 
protected on the south by the bad of the river, offered 
shelter against the Mahratta cavalry, and might enable 
him to resist any force of infantry that could be brought 
against him. As soon as his movement was "descried^ Ms 
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BOOK II. intention was anticipated by the enemy, and a numerous 
chap, vin body of tbeir infantry, chiefly Arabs, pushed for the same 

*-- point ; both parties reached the place nearly at the same 

1818 - time, and each occupied a part of the village, the British 
the northern and western, the Arabs the southern and 
eastern portions. The Arabs obtained possession of a 
small fort which gave them the advantage, but good 
positions were secured for the guns, one commanding the 
principal street, the other the* banks of the river. By 
noon the preparations of both parties were complete, and 
a desperate and seemingly hopeless struggle ensued. The 
first efforts of the British were directed to dislodge the 
enemy from that portion of the village which they had 
seized, but their superior numbers enabled them to repel 
the several vigorous assaults made for that purpose, and 
Captain Staunton was obliged to confine his objects to the 
defence of his own position. The Arab infantry became 
in their turn the assailants, and while some maintained a 
galling fire from the fort and the terraced roofs of^he 
houses, others rushed along the passages between the 
walls surrounding them, leading to the British posts, with 
despemte resolution. They were torn to pieces by the 
discharge from the guns, which were served with equal 
rapidity and precision, or they were encountered and 
driven back at the point of the bayonet by the equal reso¬ 
lution of the defenders. In these actions, the few officers 
commanding the troops were necessarily exposed to mom 
than ordinary hazard. They were eight m number, in¬ 
cluding two assistant surgeons, who were more usefully 
employed in encouraging the soldiers, than in attendance 
on the wounded and who shared with* their brother 
officers the perils and honours of the day. In addition 
to the dangers and toils of the engagement, the men were 
much distresssd by want of food and water, and by the 
fatigues of their previous march. Towards evening the 
situation of the party became critical; Lieutenant Chis¬ 
holm, of the artillery, was killed; many of the artillery¬ 
men were killed or disabled. Lieutenants Pattinson, Conel- 
lan, and Swanston,* and Assistant Surgeon Wingate had 
been wounded, and Captain Staunton, with Lieutenant 
Innes, and Assistant Surgeon Wylie, were the only officers 
remaining effective. At this time, one of the guns was 
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captured, and the enemy penetrated to a Choultry, §, BOOK XI. 
building for travellers, in which many of the wounded had chap. vh. 

been deposited. The ferocity of the assailants vented - 

itself upon the helpless men who were thus within their 183 
reach, and many of them were barbarously slain. Amongst 
them, Mr. Wingate was cut to pieces, and Lieutenants 
Swanston and Conellan were about to share the same fate, 
when the surviving officers, at the head of a party of their 
men, charged into the Choultry, bayoneted every one of 
the enemy who was found within it, and put those with¬ 
out to flight. The gun was recovered by a sally, headed 
by Lieutenant Pattinson, although at the time mortally 
wounded. A second wound disabled him, but his example 
had been nobly followed, and the Arabs were driven back 
with great slaughter. 1 Notwithstanding their success, the 
loss had been so great, afid the exhaustion of the troops 
was so excessive, that some of tfye men, both Europeans 
and natives, began to consider resistance hopeless, and 
exposed a desire to apply for terms of surrender. Their 
commanding officer, however, convinced them thgt their 
only hope of safety lay in a protracted defence, ana that to 
surrender would doom them to certain destruction from 
barbarous foes, exasperated by the loss which they had 
suffered. This exhortation animated the troops to per¬ 
severe, and the Arabs, disheartened by the ilbsucc^ss of 
their repeated assaults, intermitted their exertions, and 
a^outnine, drew off, leaving the entire village in possession 
of the detachment. Luring the night water was pro¬ 
cured, and arrangements were made for a renewal of the 
defence; but the Peshwa learning that General Smith * 
was approaching? considered further delay unsafe, and at 
day-light of the 2nd of January, his whole fore© was in 
motion along the Poona road. Not being aware of the 
advance of the fourth division, Captain Staunton thought 

1 This incident? is narrated 1»y Captain Grant Lieutenant Pattinson, who 
was a very powerful naan* being six foot seven inches in height, lying mortally 
wounded, liaving been Shot through the body, no sooner hoard that the gun 
was taken, than getting up, he called to the Grenadiers one© more to tbltow 
him, and seizing a musket by the muzzle, he rushcM into the middle of the 
Arabs, striking them down right and left, until a second ball completely dis¬ 
abled him, Lieutenant Pattmson had been nobly seconded; the Sepoys than 
led were irresistible, the gun was ru-taten, and the dead Arabs literally lying 
above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended.^ldaKte^ 

Ilist. 3,435. 
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it advisable to march back to Seroor. The enemy at¬ 
tempted to entice him to cross the river mto the more 
open country, by sending fictitious messages from Poona, 
urging him to hasten his march in that direction, and he 
pretended to entertain the purpose of complying with the 
request. Towards nightfall, however, having procured 
conveyance for his wounded, he set off for Seroor, which 
he entered on the following morning, with both his guns 
and all his wounded, with drfims beating and colours 
flying thus having set a memorable example of what 
is possible to a resolute spirit, and of the wisdom of 
resistance m the most despei ate’ circumstances. Surrender 
to Asiatic troops, ignorant of the laws of civilized warfare, 
is as likely to be fatal as ultimate defeat It may not pre¬ 
serve life, although ifi must incur dishonour. Of Captain 
Staunton’s small force, two offices were killed and three 
wounded, as above named, and of the latter, Lieutenant 
Pattmson subsequently died of his wounds. Of the twenty- 
six artillery-men, twelve were killed, and eight wounded ; 
of the native battalion, fifty men were killed, and one 
hundred and three wounded; and of the auxiliary horse, 
ninety-six were killed, wounded, and missing. Captain 
Staunton received the thanks of the Governor-General for 
his gallant conduct, and a public monument was erected 
on the spot in honour of those who fell, 1 
On the day after the action of Korigaon, General Smith, 
who had learned at Chakan the situation of Captain 
Staunton’s detachment, hastened to his rescue. Finding 
that he had fallen back to Seroor, he proceeded thither 
-himself, and after one day’s halt, resumed the pursuit of 
the Peshwa. In the mean time, Baji Racf had found his 
southward flight again obstructed by the advance of the 
reserve division, under Brigadier-General Pntzler, which 
had crossed the Krishna early in December, and after 
being delayed some days at Bijapur, m order to secure the 
safe junction of supplies, had reached the Salpi Ghat by 
the 8th of January, and ascending the pass, came upon 
the Peshwa’s rear, who had crossed the head of the co¬ 
lumn, and keeping to the left bank of the Krishna, coa- 

» For the particulars of the battle of Korigaon, see Papers, Mahratta 
war, 1*0, 221 Grant Duff, 3,434. Blacker’s Memoir, 179. Bishop Heber 
describes the monument. 
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tinned his flight to the vicinity of Merich, He wp BOOK II. 
followed closely by the reserve, and on the 17th a smart chap. vii. 

action took place between the cavalry of the division, and --- 

a large body of horse, tinder Gokla, who interfered, as 
was his practice, to give the Peshwa time to escape. The 
Mahrattas showed themselves in two divisions, which 
were successively charged and dispersed by Major Dove- 
ton, with a squadron of dragoons, and two of native 
cavalry. a third body intercepted his return to the camp, 
but this, also, was resolutely charged and broken, and the 
whole then drew off. The pursuit was again continued, 
until it was ascertained that the Peshwa had been forced 
upon the track of the fourth division. The reserve then 
halted for two days, after having marched twenty-five 
days without cessation. The proximity of General Smith 
once more threw the Peshwa on a southern route ; his 
presence brought the fourth di^sion into communication 
with the reserve, and both corps were united near Satara, 
on «fcho 8th of February. The fort was summoned, and 
surrendered without resistance on the following day, when 
the flag of the Baja was hoisted on the fort, ana a procla¬ 
mation was issued, announcing to the Mahratta nation the 
deposal of Baji Rao, and that the Company intended to 
take possession of his territories, establishing the Raja of 
Satara in a principality for the maintenance of his rank 
and dignity, and of that of his court. 1 

After the occupation of the Fortress of Satara, it was 
determined to continue the pursuit of the Peshwa with 
the cavalry and a light division® only, leaving the guns 
and the rest of the infantry to reduce at leisure the va¬ 
rious strongholds in the southern Mahratta districts. 

Divisions for the same purpose were directed upon Ah- 
mednag%r and to the Konkan. Their objects were effected 
with little opposition. In the course of March, ten forts, 
including two of great strength, Singgerh and Purandhar 
were reduced. Ahmednagar, and the country between the 
Pheira and Bhima rivers, were occupied by Colonel Dea¬ 
con, with a detachment which was at first stationed in 

* 

* Substance of a Mahratta Proclamation issued on the nth February, 
by the Honourable Mr. ( BlphInst<me.—Papers, Mahratta war, 246 . 

a Consisting of the horse artillery, 2 squadrons of his Majesty's 2M dra¬ 
goons, 2nd and 7th regiments Madras cavalry, one thousand two hundredX^bolia 
auxiliary horse, and two thousand five hundred infantry. 
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BOOK II. bjandesh, to guard the province against an inroad of the 
chap. vn. Pindaris, and subsequently to intercept the Peshwa’s 

-- flight to the north. The forts in the Konkan, were carried 

1818. By a small force fitted out from Bombay, under Colonel 
Prother. Brigadier-General Munro, overran the country 
as far south as the Malparba. Little remained to the 
Peshwa except the ground on which he was encamped. 

Immediately after the occupation of Sattara, General 
Smith had marched with the detachment he had organised 
for the pursuit towards Pundrapur and Sholapur, where 
the Peshwa had delayed and had levied contributions. 
From thence, Baji Rao resumed his flight, at first towards 
the west, but turned suddenly to the north and reached 
Ashti on the 18th of February. Accurate information 
was gained of his movements, and early on the 20th, 
General Smith came m sight of*the Mahratta army as 
they were preparing to march. The tents were struck, 
the baggage was loaded,,and the men had just taken their 
morning meal, when the alarm was given. Baji Rao, Who 
had throjighout displayed great want of personal courage, 
mounted bis horse and fled with the greatest celerity. 
Gokla, with between eight and ten thousand horse, stood 
firm, in the hope of covering his flight and the retreat of 
the baggage. The Mahratta cavalry were divided into 
several masses, which made a demonstration of support¬ 
ing each other, and they were separated from their pur¬ 
suers by a deep Nulla or water course. The British 
cavalry advanced m three columns. The two squadrons 
of His Majesty’s dragoons m the centre; the 7th Madras 
cavalry on the light, and the 2nd on the left. The Bom¬ 
bay horse artillery were on the right flank, and the gal- 
loper^uns on the left, both a little retired. The ground 
over which they had to march was much broken, and in¬ 
tersected by small water courses running from the hills to 
the main stream. The formation of the line was conse¬ 
quently retarded, and the centre and right columns were 
separated from the left. Taking advantage of their dis¬ 
junction, Gokla anticipated the attack. A strong division 
of Mahratta horse, led by himself, darted across the nulla, 
and charging obliquely across the ground from the left to 
the right, his men firing their matchlocks as they passed, 
turned the right of the 7th Native cavalry, and rode round 
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to the rear of the line. There with their long lances in 
rest they threatened the flank of the dragoons, but Ma¬ 
jor Dawes, 1 their commanding officer, immediately threw 
back the right troop, and wheeling the left into line met 
charge with charge. A confused fight ensued, in which 
General Smith received a sabre cut, and the gallant com¬ 
mander of the Mahrattas, Gokla, fell covered with wounds. 
His fall, and that of some other Sirdars of note, dis¬ 
heartened the enemy. Hie 7th cavalry having recovered 
from their disorder, and coming again into action, sup¬ 
ported by a squadron of the 2nd, completed the enemy’s 
defeat. They fled in utter confusion to the left, in which 
direction the main body had retreated, pursued by the 
second cavalry: after following the fugitives for about 
five miles the pursuit was discontinued. Th© whole of 
the camp equipage and a number of camels, elephants, 
and palankeens, laden with finable property, among 
which were the images of the £eshwa’s household gods, 
were captured. A more important prize was the person 
of the Raja of Satara, whom the Peshwa had hitherto de¬ 
tained, and who, with his mother and brothers, gladly 
placed himself under British protection. But the conse¬ 
quence most fatal to the Peshwa, was the loss of the 
chieftain, who, with exemplary loyalty and intrepid valour, 
had hitherto directed and defended his flight. 2 This 
officer had been long known to the English: he had suc¬ 
ceeded chiefly through their influence to the rank and 
command held by his uncle, who was Governor of the 
Carnatic, and was killed in the course of the hostilities 
with Dhundia Wagh. At the time of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, Bapu Gokla commanded on the Peshwa’s frontier, 
and joined the British forces umjer Colonel Wellesjey, on 
Ms march to Poona f he afterwards served in the cam¬ 
paign, and was recommended for his military services by 
the British commander to the favour of the Peshwa’s 
Government. He had been frequently indebted to the 
interposition of the Resident, for the preservation both of 
his possessions and his lif©^ when he had incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Peshwa. Upon Ms* reconciliation with 

1 Prinsep lias Davies. 

a See Duff, Mahratta History, iii. 443. 

3 Wellington Despatches, vol. I., January to April, 1003. <kmt DtjJf's 
Mahrattas, vol. Iii. 47, MS* *» 
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BOOK II. Baji Rao and his restoration to favour, he became the im- 
chap. vn. placable enemy of the English, and the chief instigator of 

- Baji Rao in the warlike policy which he finally adopted. 

He does not seem to have been actuated by any sinister 
motives, nor by any personal aversion to his former 
friends and patrons, and may be entitled to credit for a 
patriotic feeling. He had vehemently opposed the treaty 
of Poona, and advocated the more honourable alternative 
of an appeal to arms, and he mfey have hoped that a vi¬ 
gorous resistance would eventually secure for the Peshwa 
terms less inglorious than a tame and prompt submission. 
The counsel he had given he vindicated by his own exer¬ 
tions, and was spared the pam of witnessing, and possibly 
of sharing his master’s degradation. 

The defeat at Ashti was quickly succeeded by the total 
rum of the affairs of £he Peshwa m the southern portion 
of the Mahratta states, the chiefs of which, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, hastened to proffer their allegiance to the British 
authorities, or to the Raja of Satara. Many of his fol¬ 
lowers also despairing of success, and worn out by the 
fatigues Ihd terrors of incessant flight, detached them¬ 
selves from his person, and returned quietly to their 
homes With the remainder, much reduced in number 
and lowered m spirit, Baji Rao fled northwards, hoping to 
be able to pass through Kandesh into Malwa; but when 
he had forded the Godaveri, he found m his front the 
mam body and detachments of the first division of the 
army of the Dekhm, which had crossed the Tapti on its 
return southwards in the beginning of March. After 
making some forward movements to facilitate a junction 
with Ram Dm, and the horse of Holkar’s routed army, 
and to call in the garrisons of such forts as could not be 
maintained, he again fell back to the south-east, but was 
stopped by the second division, under General Doveton. 
General Smith also advanced on the west from Seroor. 
There was still an opening to the eastward, and thither 
also the Peshwa was invited by secret communications 
from the Raja of Nagpur, who promised to meet him at 
Chanda with all the force that he could muster. The 
timely discovery of this plot prevented its execution* A 
detachment from Nagpur, under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
covered Chanda, while the main body of the Nagpur sub- 
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fcidiary force, under Colonel Adams, marched to Hingag BOOK II. 
Ghat;—at the same time Baji Rao was closely pressed by chap, vn, 
the Poonah and Hyderabad divisions, which had been con- 
centrated at Jalna, and proceeded thence m two parellel 1818 * 
lines so as to intercept the Peshwa’s entrance into Berar. 

After a few marches the Hyderabad force diverged to the 
north-east, towards the rough country that lies between 
the upper part of the courses of the W arda and Paym 
Ganga rivers, where they%re separated by the ramifica¬ 
tions of the Berar hills, which are covered with jungle, and 
difficult of access. After various long and fatiguing 
marches, Brigadier-General Doveton arrived at Pandukora 
on the 18th of April, and his approach compelled the 
Peshwa to make a precipitate retreat from Seoul, where 
he had been encamped. A simultaneous movement from 
Hingan Ghat towards Seoni had b$en made by Colonel 
Adams, and his division arrived at Pipal Kote shortly 
before daylight on the 10th. After a short halt to refresh 
the%)rses and men, the march was resumed. The troops 
had scarcely moved five miles on the road to Seam, when 
the advance came in sight of the van of the Peshwa’s 
army flying from General Doveton. Baji Rao, as usual, 
made off upon the first alarm , some of his cavalry at¬ 
tempted to cover his flight, but they were driven back by 
the fire of the horse artillery, supported by the fifth 
cavalry, and the whole of the Peshwa’s force was wholly 
broken and scattered. The nature of the ground prevent¬ 
ed their sustaining very severe loss, but the rout was 
complete. Baji Rao was attended by his personal guards, 
and Ram-Din carried off some of his horse towards Ber- 
hampur, but tie greater part were dispersed in every di¬ 
rection, and never afterwards rejoined their leaders. 1 0 
The Peshwa fled on the first day to Mamli, thirty miles 
in a south-westerly direction, and continuing the same 
course, reached Amarkeir on the fourth. He was hotly 
pursued by General Doveton, with part of his force lightly 
equipped. On the 23rd of April, the division was within 
eight miles of Amarkeir; but the exhausted state both of 

* Among the Sirdars who returned to their own country, were Madhu Rao 
Rastia, Apa Dhundheri, Baji Rao’s father in-lawf and a cousin of Bapu Gokiaj 
so many applications were made for leave to return, that the Resident issued 
a proclamation, declaring that those who returned quietly to their homes, 
should suffer no molestation. * 
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BOOK H. men and horses, and the necessity of waiting for supplies; 
chap vii. compelled a halt. The Peshwa’s adherents had suffered 

-- still more severely from fatigue and privation, and had 

1818, Been able to leave Amarkeir only on the same morning on 
which General Doveton reached the neighbourhood. Their 
route was tracked by cattle, dead or dying on the road, 
and their numbers were daily thinned by desertion Prom 
Amarkeir, Baji Rao fled northwards, towards Burhanpur, 
and his pursuers suspended their movements, General 
Doveton retiring towards the cantonments at Jalna, and 
General Smith towards Seroor. the former arrived at 
Jalna on the 10th of May, the latter at Seroor on the 16th, 
On the march, a light detachment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cunningham, dispersed a body of infantry sta¬ 
tioned at Dharflr, and the Poona auxiliary horse, under 
Captain Davies, came up with a party of Mahratta cavalry 
near Yellum, the leaders of which, Chimnaji Apa, the 
Peshwa’s younger brother, and Apa Desay Nipankar, one 
of his best officers, gave themselves up without resistance. 
This terminated the operations against the Peshwa m the 
Dekhin.^It will now be expedient to advert to other 
transactions in the same quarter, which took place during 
the movements that ended in his fin al expulsion. 

As long as the Peshwa, at the head of a considerable 
force, continued to elude the pursuit of the British divi¬ 
sions, a strong feeling m his favour pervaded the Mah- 
rattas, and many of the Jagirdars, remaining faithful to 
their allegiance, retained m his name the forts and dis¬ 
tricts entrusted to their keeping, and propagated a belief 
of his eventual restoration to power. It became necessary, 
therefore, to convince his adherents thafr the British Go¬ 
vernment was determined to admit of no adjustment with 
him,*and to compel, by forcible means, where force was 
requisite, submission to the authority which was to be 
substituted, absolutely and for ever, for that of the 
peshwa. 

The southern extremity of the Poona territory, the 
districts of Darwar and Kusigal, bordering on Mysore, 
had been ceded to the British Government by the treaty 
of Poona, and had been placed under the civil adminis¬ 
tration of Colonel Munro. When the army of the Dekhin 
was organised? he was nominated to the command of the 
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reserve, but by a change of arrangements, the command BOOK II. 
had been transferred to Colonel Pritzler. It was again chap. vij. 

assigned to Colonel Munro, but as the division was in - 

active service m communication with the fourth division, 1818. 
Colonel Munro refrained from interfering with its move¬ 
ments until a more convenient opportunity of taking 
charge of it should arrive, occupying himself, m the 
meanwhile, with the establishment of the British autho¬ 
rity m the districts unde? his charge, and its extension to 
the neighbouring territory, which was still subject to the 
Peshwa, and was held for him by Kasi Rao Gokla, with a 
force of fifteen hundred horse, and eight hundred foot, 
besides about five thousand infantry in different garrisons. 1 
Colonel Munro had but limited means at his disposal: 
his character compensated for the* deficiency. He knew 
that the agricultural population were well affected towards 
him, and he had no hesitation* in confiding to them the 
defence of the districts, or even, in employing them to 
subjugate those of the Peshwa. Retaining in the pay of 
the Company the native Peons, or irregular militia, of the 
country, armed with spears and swords, or occasionally 
w$h matchlocks, and reinforcing them by similar Peons 
fropa Mysore and the Carnatic, ho placed in their hands 
the forts hitherto occupied by the regular troops, and thus 
rendered the latter available for more active service. 

Being joined by Lieutenant-Colonel Newall, the Com¬ 
mandant of Darwar, Colonel Munro took the field with 
five companies of native infantry, belonging to the second 
battalions of the fourth and twelfth regiments; three 
troops of the fifth cavalry, Subsequently joined by a party 
of Mysore horse, and a small battering train. With this 
force he proceeded to reduce the forts in the enpm/s 
territory, and in the course of the month most of them 
had surrendered. Parties of Peons alone, under native 
military Amildars, established the British authority in 
the open country. Little vigour was shown in the oppo¬ 
sition encountered. Kasi Rao, although he occasionally 
made his appearance at the head of his horse, ventured 
upon no serious conflict. His most vigorous attempt w# 
upon an open village, which five hundred Peons had taken 
from Ms troops, and he was repulsed with the loss of 

i Life of Sir Thomas Mmixo, i. 473. " 
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BOOK II many of his men. Colonel Munro about the same time 

3haf. vii, dispersed a body of Pmdaris, who, m the beginning of 

'- January, eluding the pursuit of the British divisions, di- 

1818. r ected then* course to the south, and committed some 
depredations; one of their parties entered the district of 
Harpanhali, but they were surprised and routed by .the 
left wing of the fifth cavalry, and returned expeditiously to 
the north. The irruption, in some degree, deranged 
Colonel Munro’s plans, as it induced the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to withhold the reinforcements with which it had 
been designed to furnish him, in order to guard the 
frontiers of Mysore; but the retreat of the Pindaris 
having removed all ground of apprehension, the troops 
were again ordered to the west, and Colonel Munro was 
reinforced by the 2nd battalion of the 9th NT. L, and two 
squadrons of His Majesty’s 22nd Dragoons. 

In the beginning of February, Colonel Munro marched 
against Badami, beyond the Malparba river, a post con¬ 
sisting of fortified hills, with a walled town at their loot, 
having inner fort, the whole being esteemed one of the 
strongest hill forts m India, and almost impregnable, if 
defended by a determined garrison. The division arrived 
before the place on the 12th of February, batteries were 
erected against the town walls without delay, and by the 
evening of the 17th, a practicable breach was effected. 
At dawn, on the following day, the town was stormed and 
carried, and the assailants following the fugitives to the 
upper forts, the garrison apprehending an escalade, called 
out for terms of capitulation. They were allowed to 
march out with their arms, and by ten o’clock, on the 
I8th, Badami was in the possession cff the besiegers. 
Turning hence to the*westward, Colonel Munro marched 
up the Ghatparba to Padshahpur, receiving the ready sub¬ 
mission of different strongholds on his way, and esta¬ 
blishing British functionaries for the management of the 
conquered country. The only place of any strength re¬ 
maining to be subdued in this quarter was Belgam, south 
of Padshahpur, near the western Ghats. Colonel Munro 
commenced the s%e on the 20th of March ; the fort was 
strong and of great extent, the walls were massive and in 
perfect repair; a broad and deep ditch surrounded it, and 
the intenoi*wa$ garrisoned by sixteen hundred men. They 
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made a more obstinate defence than had yet been encoun¬ 
tered, and the spirit of the besieged, with the imperfect 
means available to the besiegers, delayed the surrender of 
the fort until the 8th of April, when a sufficient breach 
in the curtain having been effected, the commandant 
capitulated. The reduction of Belgam completed the 
subjugation of the country about the sources of the 
Krishna, subject to the Peshwa ; and the rulers of the 
adjacent districts, the southern Jagirdars readily gave in 
their adherence to the British Government, stipulating 
only not to be required to serve against the Peshwa. 
Matters being thus settled, Colonel Munro was at liberty 
to proceed to the northward, and to assume the command 
of the reserve which, under Brigadier-General Pritzler, 
had again separated from the fourth division, and had 
been employed since ijjie latter paft of March in reducing 
to obedience the country m the vicinity of Satara. The 
principal operation undertake# was the siege of Wasota, 
a |ort situated on the summit of a lofty mountain in the 
western Ghats, part of a range accessible only by a few 
narrow and difficult passes. It was consideredftme of the 
strongest forts in the Mahratta territory, and had been 
selected therefore by the Peshwa as a depository of his 
treasures, and as the prison of the family of the Raja of 
Satara. Cornets Morrison and Hunter, who had been 
taken in the beginning of the war, were also prisoners in 
Wasota. The force arrived before the place on the 11th 
of March, and as the Killadar declared his purpose to hold 
out, it was at once invested. With great labour and diffi¬ 
culty batteries were erected on mountain points command¬ 
ing the fort. brisk bombardment was opened by the 
5th of April, and on the following day the garrison sur¬ 
rendered unconditionally. The Raja of Satara was*in the 
camp, and witnessed the operations. Having placed a 
garrison of Bombay N. I. in the fort, the division returned 
to Satara, where the Raja was formally installed m his 
principality by the British Commissioner. On the 12th, 
the reserve marched southwards to meet Colonel Munro, 
and joined his force on the 22nd at JTagar-Manawali; re¬ 
ceiving on its route the submission of a great number of 
hill forts, the governors of which beheld in the elevation 
of the Raja of Satara the hopelessness of aid or reward 
from Baji Rao. 
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Having concentrated and organized the force now under 
his orders, Brigadier-General Munro moved on the 26th of 
April towards the Bhima river, near which the Peshwa 
had left his infantry and his guns, on his flight towards 
the west in the middle of February. The Bhima was 
crossed on the 7th of May, and the Sena on the 8th, and 
on the 9th a position was taken up within two miles of 
the enemy’s camp, 1 and the fortress reconnoitered; a 
summons to surrender on termsf having been answered by 
the unjustifiable murder of the native officer who had 
been sent to make the communication. 

Sholapur was a town of considerable extent, enclosed 
by a strong mud wall with towers of masonry; on the 
south-west it was further protected by the fort, a parallel¬ 
ogram of ample area 4 built of substantial masonry, and 
defended on the south by a large 4;ank, supplying a broad 
deep ditch, which circled entirely round the fort, sepa¬ 
rating it on the north apd north-west from the town : the 
Peshwa’s infantry, amounting to about six thousand Jfeot, 
including one thousand two hundred Arabs, and eight 
hundred Horse, and having fourteen guns, were posted on 
the west of the tank. The garrison of the fort was ab$ut 
one thousand strong. 

At day-break of the 10th of May, two columns of at¬ 
tack, under the orders of Colonel Hewett, advanced to 
the walls of the town, .and carried them by escalade. The 
attack was supported by a reserve, under General Pritzler; 
little resistance was made to the assault upon the town, 
and, except the part adjacent to the fort and exposed to 
its fire, the whole remained in the possession of the assail¬ 
ants, in spite of several attempts made for its recovery. 
During the assault, the Mahratta commander, Ganpat Rao, 
had moved round to the east side of the town, to take the 
attacking party in flank; but he was checked by the re¬ 
serve, and upon one of his tumbrils exploding, the division 
led by General Munro in person, charged with the bayonet 
and drove him back to his original position, with the loss 
of three of his guns. Ganpat Rao was wounded, and the 

i After this junction, Brigadier Munro’s force consisted of the European 
flun k battalion, four companies of rifles, the 4th regiment, the 2nd, 7th, 9th t 
and 2nd of 13th of the Madras N.I., the 1st of the 7th Bombay, two ^«dfed»s 
of his Majesty's 22nd dragoons, two companies of artillery, and four of 
Pioneers,—in all^ihout four thousand strong. 
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next m command was killed by a cannon shot. Disheaift- BOOK II. 
ened by this repulse, and the loss they had suffered, the chap. vii. 

Mahrattas began to retreat, leaving behind their artillery, --— 

and whatever might encumber their flight. As soon as 1818. 
their retreat was known, they were pursued by the dra¬ 
goons, and a body of auxiliary horse, but such had been 
their expedition, that they had marched seven miles before 
they were overtaken. They made an irresolute stand, and 
were speedily and completely dispersed before night put 
an end to the pursuit on the banks of the Sena river. 

Nearly a thousand were left dead on the held, and the rest 
were so entirely disorganized, that for all military objects 
the force had ceased to exist The fort held out but a 
short time after the discomfiture of the troops. Batte¬ 
ries were immediately erected against its southern face, 
in which a practicable breach was made in two days, when 
the garrison surrendered, upon -fthe promise of security for 
themselves, and for private property. The reduction of 
Shdlapur completed the subjugation of the southern dis¬ 
tricts, and the operations of the campaign were concluded 
by the cession of Mauawali, by Apa Desai Nipankar, a 
Mahratta chieftain, who had followed the fortunes of Baji 
Kao, until his flight towards the Nerbudda. Tins chief 
had strongly fortified his residence, Nipani, but as he had 
submitted m time, he was allowed to retain a portion of 
his territory, subject to the usual feudal conditions under 
which he had held it of the Peshwa. After visiting him 
at Nipam, General Munro returned to Dewar and liubli 
and the troops went into cantonments, 

It has’been already mentioned, that in the beginning of 
the war, a small*detachment was formed at Bombay, for 
the purpose of occupying the Mahratta territory below 
the Ghats, in the Konkan, and keeping open the communi¬ 
cation with Poona, This object being effected, the de¬ 
tachment, commanded by Colonel Prother, was reinforced, 1 
and directed to extend its operations above the Ghats. 

Colonel Prother ascended the Bore Ghat, and on the 4th of 
March arrived before Logerh, a strong hill fort, near the 

* The force consisted at first of about six hundred men, detachments of the 
5th and 9th regiments of N.I»and a few European foot and horse, it was 
afterwards remfoiced by two companies of the 2nd of the 4th NX, and about 
three hundred and seventy of his Majesty's 89th regiment amt round fMa 
Madras. 
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300K IT road from Bombay to Poona: no resistance was met with; 
chap, vii the garrison of the fort, as well as that of Isagerh, m its 
1 vicinity, capitulated as soon as preparations were made 
1818 f or a n assault. Several other fortresses were given up with 
the same promptitude. At Koari, a hill fort, twenty miles 
south of the Bore Ghat, and situated at the summit of the 
Ghats, it was necessary to erect batteries, the fire from 
which, causing an explosion of the enemy’s magazine, com¬ 
pelled them m the course of two days to surrender. In¬ 
timidated by this event, the garrisons of other forts 
surrendered them at once, and the division returned to 
the low country belonging to the Peshwa, between the 
Ghats and the sea coast. 

Before Colonel Prother’s ascent of the mountains, opera¬ 
tions were successfully commenced, with the reduction of 
a number of petty forts below the Ghats, and along the 
searcoast, by smaller detachments, under Colonels Kennedy 
and Imlach, with the occasional assistance of parties from 
the cruizers off Fort Victoria, and a detachment of H.&’s 
89th, whnfh, on its way to Bankut, had been, by stress of 
weather, obliged to put into Malwan. Little remained to 
be accomplished for the entire subjugation of this parffof 
the Konkan, when Colonel Prother, returning from above 
the Ghats, laid siege to Raigerh, a stronghold to which the 
Peshwa, in the belief that it was impregnable, had sent 
his wife, Varanasi Bai, and a valuable treasure. It was 
garrisoned by one thousand men, of whom many were, 
Arabs. All impediments to the approach having been 
surmounted, the Petta, or town of Raigerh, was occupied 
on the 24th of April, by a party of European and native 
troops, under Major Hall. Much difficulty was experienced 
from the ruggedness <5f the ground, in bringing up the 
mortars and howitzers, with which to bombard the place, 
but the object was attained, and shells were thrown into 
the fortress with great effect. A safe conduct was offered 
to the Bai, to enable her to leave {he fort, but the com¬ 
munication was suppressed by the officers of the garrison, 
who appeared determined to make a resolute resistance. 
On the 7th of May, however, a shell set fire to the resi¬ 
dence of the Bai, and she is said to have prevailed upon 
the troops Jo surrender. Terms were accordingly de¬ 
manded, and the garrison marched out, preserving their 
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private property and arms. Varanasi Bai was permitted 
to retire with her attendants to Poona, from whence she 
was afterwards escorted to join her husband m captivity. 
Raigerh is celebrated in Mahratta history as the early seat 
of Sivaji’s successful insurrection against Mohammedan 
oppression; and at the time of its capture, boasted pos¬ 
session ot his palace and his tomb. Previous neglect, and 
the recent bombardment,Jdad left scanty vestiges of either. 
The near approach of the* monsoon compelled the return 
of the troops to cantonments, although several forts, of 
minor importance, were still held by the Mahrattas They 
were ultimately given up, and the Konkan became a 
British province. 

Quitting the sea-coast, and returning to the eastward of 
the Ghats, we find that a supplemental division had been 
originally despatched under Colonel*t)eacon, from Hurda, 
to occupy Kandesh, upon the recall of General Smith to 
Poona. 1 The detachment took uj£ its station at Akola, on 
the* 28th of December; but, in the course of two days, 
was ordered to move to the south, to counteract the 
Peshwa’s advance in that direction, and disperstfhis adhe¬ 
rents. The whole of January was occupied in the discharge 
of this duty ; and in the beginning of February, the de¬ 
tachment was at Ahmednagar. Colonel Deacon was here 
in communication with Mr. Elphinstone, and was directed 
by him to clear the country between the Phaira and Bliima 
rivers, of any parties of the enemy that might show them¬ 
selves. This was effected by the capture of the forts of 
Kurra and Chakan, in the course of February j after 
which, the detachments marched to Poona, where the 
different corps, composing the Poona division, underwent 
a new distribution, in consequence of the arrangements 
which had been rendered necessary by the dissolution of 
the army of the Dekhin. 

1 Consisting of two squadrons from the 4th and 8th regiments N. 0., the 
2nd battalion 17th N. I, ana the contingent of Nawab Salabat Khan, being 
detached from the Second or Hyderabad division of the army of the Dekhin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Dissolution of the Armies of Hindustan and the Dehhin 
Divisions left in the Field. — March of Sir T. Hislop 
with the Isif Division to the South. — Contumacy of the 
Kiladar of Talner .— Fort stormed.—Murder of British 
Officers. — The Kiladar hanged. — Return of Sir T. 
Hislop to Madras. Military Operations in Kandesh ,— 
Hill Forts surrendered or captured .— Arab Mercenaries. 
—Siege of Maligam. — Storm of the Fort .— Repulsed — 
Petta carried. — Garrison capitulate .— Operations in the 
Nerbudda Talley. — Movements of the Left Division of 
the Grand Army m Bundelkhand.—Rights of the Peshwa 
transferred.—Sdgaf annexed to the British Territory .— 
General Marshall advances to the Nagpur Ceded Districts 
—Dhamani and MandLla taken.—Kiladar of the latter 
tried — Acquitted. — Operations in Gondwana. — Proofs 
of Apa Saheb's hostile Designs.—His Arrest and Deposal. 
Baji Rm> } a Minor, made Raja. — Administration by the 
Ttesident .— Fatal Error of the Peshwa .— Chanda taken. 
— Colonel^AdamiS cantoned at Hosamabad.—Apa Safteb 
sent to Hindustan.—Makes his Escape.—Peshwa over¬ 
taken by Colonel Doveton. — Prevented from crossing the 
Nerbudda by Sir J. Malcolm. ■— Negotiates with the latter. 

1 —Join Ms Camp. — His Troops mutiny. — Are reduced 
to Terms and Dismissed. — Baji 'Rao marches towards 
Hindustan. — Governor-General disapproves of the Terms 
Granted to the Ex-Peshwa. — Confirms them. — Their 
Defence by Sir J. Malcolm.—Baji Rao settled at Bithur. 
— Trimbah taken .— Confined at Chunar.—Mahratta 
Power annihilated. ° 

BOOK II. A S soon as the principal objects of the campaign bad befcn 
chap. yiii. accomplished, the Marquis of Hastings deemed it uu- 

*. - necessary to maintain his military arrangements on the ex-* 

1818. tensive scale on which they had been hitherto constructed 
and accordingly at the end of January, he determined to 
break up both the gfand army and the army of the Dekhin, 
entrusting the duties which remained to be executed to 
such of the subordinate divisions as were most conve¬ 
niently situated. They were re-organized for the purpose, 
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and orders were issued for the return of the centre aijd BOOK II. 
right divisions of the grand army to the British territories, chap. vm. 

Prom the centre a brigade of three strong battalions, and -- 

a regiment of Native cavalry, under Brigadier General 
Watson, was dispatched to Samthar, to take up the heavy 
ordnance which had been left there upon the march of the 
centre from Seonda, and the whole were then directed to 
join the left wing, under General Marshall, which remained 
embodied m order to , complete the subjugation of the 
territories on the Nerbuctda taken from the Raja of 
Nagpur. The remaining corps of the centre fell back to 
the Jumna by the end of the month, and retired to their 
appointed stations. Lord Hastings on quitting the army, 
proceeded on a visit to the Nawab of Oude, and arrived at 
Lucknow on the 6th of March. 

The right wing of the* grand army speedily received the 
same orders, and commenced it% homeward march by the 
end of February. One brigade gf Native infantry was 
placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm, to assist in 
restoring subordination in the territories of Hojkar, after 
which it joined the reserve under Sir David Ochterlony, 
wl^p remained some time longer m force in Rajputana. 

Most of the remaining battalions had crossed the Jumna 
by the end of March. The divisions of Colonels Toone 
and Hardyman had previously been broken up, but troops 
were detached from the former to enable Major Rough- 
sedge to take possession of the Berar dependencies of 
the Sirguja, Jaspur, and Sambhalpur, and a force under 
Colonel Hardyman, remained some time longer in the 
country upon the upper course of the Nerbudda, 

* The dissolution of the army of the Dekhin commenced 
somewhat earlier, and in the middle of January, the.head 
quartern, with the first division, from which reinforce¬ 
ments had been furnished to the third, left in Malwa with 
John Malcolm, began their march southwards; consigning 
to the Guzerat troop# the task of freeing the country 
round Indore from the scattered parties of Pmdaris and 
disbanded mercenaries, by which if was still partially 
infested. Sir Thomas Hislop moved*to the Nerbudda, 
and crossed the nver on the 10th. The other three divi¬ 
sions, thd Berar and Hyderabad subsidiary troops, with 
Generals Adams and Doveton, and the Poena division* 
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30OK IT, regained embodied, but were placed under the orders of 
jhap vm. the Marquis of Hastings, as Commander-in-Chief, in com- 

- - murucation with the Residents and the Commissioner of 

181 the Mahratta territory. Sir Thomas Hislop, with the first 
division, arrived before the fortress of Talner on the 27th 
of February, intending to cross the Tapti river at that 
place. 

The country between the*Nerbudda and the Tapti, sub¬ 
ject to Holkar, had been ceded to the British, by the 
treaty of Mandiswar, and no obstacle had been hitherto 
experienced from the officers of the Holkar state in taking 
possession. The stronghold of Sindwa had been given up 
as soon as summoned, and no expectation was entertained 
that the fortress of Talner would be closed against British 
authority. No precaution had been adopted anticipatory 
of such an event, and the column of baggage preceding 
the division, advanced into the plain on which Talner is 
situated, without any suspicion of danger, when its progress 
was arrested b^ the salute of a gun charged with rowid 
shot from # the fort. The division was halted, and a sum¬ 
mons was sent to the Kiladar, or governor, requiring him 
to surrender the fort, warning him of the serious conse¬ 
quences to which he exposed himself, by acting m con¬ 
tempt of his sovereign’s orders, and setting the right of 
the British at defiance; and “ apprising him distinctly, 
that if he attempted resistance, he, and his garrison 
would be treated as rebels.” A verbal message of the 
same tenor accompanied the letter, and, although the 
Kiladar declined to receive the latter, the former was de¬ 
livered. The messenger was robbed and beaten, and his 
return was followed by a sharp fire of matchlocks from 
the walls, by which several of the Sipahis were wounded, 
and some were killed. The summons was dispatched 
between seven and eight in the morning, but the fire of 
the garrison was not returned until noon, when, finding 
that no answer had arrived, and that indications of resis¬ 
tance continued, batteries provisionally erected were 
opened against the defences of the fort. The wall of the 
outer gateway was toon m a condition to admit of a storm, 
and preparations were made for the assault. The Kiladar 
now applied for terms, and was told that none but personal 
immunity wnuld be granted. No answer was received, 
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and the storming party, consisting of the flank companies 
of the Royal Scots and Madras European regiment, under 
Major Gordon, supported by the rifle battalion, and the 
third Native light infantry, was ordered to advance. They 
carried the outer and one of the inner gates: a number of 
persons unarmed, and apparently intending to escape, 
came out from the wicket of a third gate as the troops 
approached it, and were placed under a guard: among 
them, as was afterwards discovered, was the Kiladar, but 
he did not make himself known. 1 This and a fourth gate 
were passed through by the assailants, but they found the 
fifth closed, with the wicket open, and the passage within 
occupied by the garrison. Some parley with the Arabs 
regarding the terms of their surrender was attempted, but, 
it was, no doubt, mutually unintelligible 2 Concluding 
that surrender was acquiesced in, Major Gordon passed 
through the wicket, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macgregor Murray, and a few grenadiers. The instant 
the/ entered, Major Gordon was diaggecf forward and 
killed, the grenadiers were shot or cut down, and Colonel 
Murray was stabbed. Fortunately the wicket was kept 
open by the foremost assailants, and Colonel Murray was 
extricated from his peril. A fire was poured in which 
cleared the gateway, and the leading files, headed by 
Captain Macgregor, forced their way in with the loss of 
their leader. The whole party then penetrated into the 
fort, and the garrison, about three hundred strong, were 
put to the sword. Their conduct justified this retaliation, 
although the motives by which they were instigated, if 
there were any, except the impulse of the moment and 
ungoverned fur/, remain unexplained. 8 The Kiladar was 

1 Mr. Frinaep says the Kiladar came out and proffered his surrender to 
Colonel Conway, the Adjutant-General, but, according to the evidence on his 
trial, h© did not disclose himself when arrested, nor had he any distinguishing 
marks of his rank in his diess or appearance, and the inference therefore was 
warrantable, that he intended to get off without being recognized. 

2 Colonel Blacken says, froi# the circumstance of noise and apprehension 
which attended it, more probably, from mutual ignorance of each other's 
language. It is not likely that the officers knew more of Arabic than the 
Arabs did of English. 

3 Sir Thomas Kislop Imputed the attack to the treachery of the Arabs. 
Despatch —Papers, Mahratta war. Colonel Blacker (232) to apprehension of 
consequences. Mr. Prmsep ascribes it to a paroxysm of distrust and despera¬ 
tion, in consequence of the inability of the officers to make themselves intel¬ 
ligible. Lieutenant Lake assigns a cause which will sufficiently explain tide 
business, if the statement be correct. He says, some of theJirenadSers who 
had entered by the wicket, attempted to disarm the Arabs by and as the 
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)OK II. brought to immediate trial, and hanged upon one of the 
ap vui bastions the same evening, for waging hostilities without 

- the authority of any recognized power, and therefore 

1818. within the predicament of a robber or a pirate. 

The circumstances which attended the capture of 
Talner attracted public notice and drew upon General 
Hislop much severe animadversion, an explanation was 
required by the Governor-General, and at home, both 
Houses of Parliament, in passing a vote of thanks to Sir 
Thomas Hislop and the army of the Dekhin, specifically 
excepted his execution of the Kiladar from the purport of 
the vote, considering it necessary to await further infor¬ 
mation on the subject. With that which had been 
received, Mr. Canning declared neither the Government 
nor the East India Company were satisfied When the 
first feelings had subsided, the business was forgotten, and 
it was not deemed necessary to communicate such informa¬ 
tion as was received to the public. 1 The severity was vindi¬ 
cated by Sir ^Thomas Hislop, and his reasoning Vas 
supported! by the Marquis of Hastings upon two grounds : 
the lawless character of the proceedings of the Kiladar, 
and'the absolute necessity of deterring others from a 
similar conduct, involving needless peril and loss of life, 
by the example of his punishment. The fort that had been 
placed m his care by his sovereign, had been voluntarily 
abandoned by that sovereign He had no warrant for its 
defence; he was no longer the representative of any ac¬ 
knowledged prince, and could not urge obedience to orders 


retention of their aims is a point of honour of which they have always shown 
themselves tenacious, they resisted the attempt, and the affray ensued — 
Sieges#* Madras Army, 55 Colonel Macgregor Murray, at a subsequent period, 
affirmed that the attack was instantaneous; they had no time for parley. Lieu¬ 
tenant Lake’s account is partly confirmed by Sir T. Hislop’s despatch, m which 
he says , u the garrison were to the last moment offered the assurance of their 
lives being preserved, on their unconditional surrender This, unfortunately, 
they did not, Or could not, understand, as they persisted in asking for terms i 
none other could he given, • 

i Some of the despatches on the subject, were printed by order of Parlia¬ 
ment, 16th February, 1819; hut the documents are very meagre, and com¬ 
prise hut a small and unimportant part of those on record. Much more ample 
materials are on record, particularly the minutes of the Governor-General, in 
March, 1819, and Sir Thomas Hislop’s vindication in September of the same 
year, confirmed by the answers to queries which he had addressed to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonels Conway, Blacker, Murray, and Captain Briggs. Colonel 
Conway states his opinion, that the sentence was a humane one, and Captain 
Briggs declares |is belief, that it was demanded hy the political exigencies of 
the times.—MS. Records. 
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in palliation of his resistance. That he was in possession 
of the orders for the delivery of the fort was proved by 
evidence * and it was also testified that he had declared 
his resolution not to give up the fort but with his life. He 
had incurred a foreseen peril voluntarily, and, had made 
himself responsible for all the consequences springing 
from Ins determination. Even the attack upon the officers 
who had passed through the gate, was a catastrophe every 
way imputable to him, as he had stimulated his soldiers 
to resistance, and then abandoned them to the guidance of 
their own passions. He had been distinctly apprised, also, 
that if he stood an assault no mercy would be shown to 
him. He had despised the warning and was liable to the 
forfeiture. 

Reasoning from the usage of civilized nations, and 
adopting the principles which they have agreed to appeal 
to, as calculated to alleviate the^evils of war, there could 
be no doubt of the justice of the sentence ; but it might 
have been pleaded m mitigation, that the Mahrattas were 
ignorant of those principles, and that the Kiladar was 
punished for the violation of a law of which he was wholly 
ignorant. The loose practice of his government palliated 
his conduct, disobedience of the prince’s instructions was 
far from uncommon, and the officers of Sindhia and llolkar 
were accustomed to interpret the orders they received, not 
according to the expression, but to what they conjectured 
to he the real intention of the chief by whom they were 
sent. In this case, also, the Kiladar might have urged, 
that, although holding immediately of Holkar, he crwe& a 
higher duty to the Peshwa, who was still in arms, end 
whose cause it was incumbent upon him to defend to the 
Utmost extremity. As to the garrison, it is most probable 
that he had little or no control over them, and that they 
would not have listened to any commands which h© might 
have issued,. 

The necessity of an example, is a more tenable apology 
for the rigour of the sentence than the violation of the 
laws of European warfare. Baji Rao was yet at the head 
of a considerable force, and was moving towards Kandesh, 
in which he had numerous adherents. Th© country was 
studded with fortresses ; the commandants of which were 
iu the interest of th© Peshwa, and were known to be pre- 
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BOOK II. paring for resistance. The reduction of Chandore might 
chap. viii. nave "been the work of a campaign ; Galna and Rasaigerh 

■-- were also strong places. The occupation of a large por- 

1818. tion of the British force m these sieges, would have 
protracted military operations, until the season admitted 
no longer of their continuance, and the interval would 
have given the Peshwa an opportunity of reorganising his 
forces, and of forming dangerous combinations in his 
favour. The extensive mischief, and the great loss of life 
which another campaign would have occasioned, were 
considerations of undoubted weight, and extenuated, if 
they did not justify, the condemnation of the Kiladar. At 
any rate, these were the reasons which mainly actuated 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and in which he was supported by the 
concurrent opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel Conway, the 
Adjutant-General of the army,#and Captain Briggs, the 
political agent, who agisted at the trial. The Kiladar 
made no defence. The effect of his fate was undeniable. 
Tulasi Ram,«bhe Kiladar, was a man of rank, the gmele 
of Balaram Set, the late minister of the Bai, and his exe¬ 
cution made the greatest impression. Chandore, held by 
bis brother, was immediately surrendered, and the other 
fortresses were given up with equal promptitude. OS the 
other hand, an opinion prevailed among the people and 
the soldiery, that the Kiladar had been unfairly dealt 
with; and, in some places, a more obstinate resistance was 
in consequence encountered. An equally advantageous 
result would probably have been attained by a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment, and the imputation of needless 
severity would have been avoided. But it must be ad¬ 
mitted, that hostilities in this campaign were generally 
prosecuted in a stern and inflexible spirit, vmdicable, 
perhaps, by the cruelty and treachery of the Mahratta 
princes; but making little account of the feelings which 
the humiliation they underwent, could not fail to engender 
both in them and their adherents # 

After the reduction of Talner, Sir T. Hislop continued 
his march towards the Godaveri, and his route had the 
effect of arresting the flight of the Peshwa m that direc¬ 
tion, and turning him back upon the pursuit of the second 
division. On the 15th of March, the head-quarters were 
at Phulth^mba, and here the corps composing - the first 
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division were divided between the Poona and Hyderabad BOOK II 
forces, with the exception of a small personal escort, chap. vm. 

attended by which, Sir T. Hislop proceeded to Aurang- -— 

abad, where he arrived on the 26th, and promulgated 1818 * 
his final orders as Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Dekhin He also relinquished his civil authority; and 
the management of the political interests of the British 
Government in the south reverted to the functionaries in 
whom they had been vested at the beginning of the war. 

Sir Thomas then resumed his route by way of Poona to 
Bombay, where he embarked on the 12th of May, on his 
return to Madras. 

While the several divisions of the army of the Dekhin 
had been almost exclusively engaged in circumscribing the 
Peshwa’s movements, the province -of Kandesh, the first 
seat of military operations for the suppression of Trim- 
bak’s partisans, had been comparatively neglected; and the 
adherents of the Peshwa, m that quarter, had been suffered 
to ^collect round them numerous bands %f mercenaries, 
and to strengthen the fortresses of which thqy were in 
possession. Opportunity now offered for their reduction, 
aqjl Mr. Elphinstone, the Commissioner of the Mahratta 
territories, resolved to adopt active measures for that 
purpose: a detachment from the Hyderabad division, 1 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall, was employed upon 
the duty, and ordered to proceed against the strong-holds, 
situated in the line of hills north of the Godaveri, which 
form the southern boundary of Kandesh. The range is 
formed of a series of detached elevations, rising abruptly 
from the plain to the height of from six hundred to eleven 
hundred feet, connected by low narrow necks of high 
land. Prom the summit of many 9 fthe hills start up bluff 
and perpendicular rocks, of eighty or one hundred feet 
high, and so regularly scarped, that they have every ap¬ 
pearance of having been artificially wrought. Such of the 
hills as contained water had been fortified, and the rocky 
scarp constituted a minor fort, or citadel. There was 
seldom any work of defence raised upon them, as they 

i it consisted of one company of foot Artillery, two companies of the Royal 
Scots, three of the Madras European regiment, 1st battalion 2nd NX, four 
companies of the 2nd battalion 13th NX, five companies of Pioneers, and 
a few hundred irregular horse; a small battering tram and a corps of Sappers 
and Miners were also attached to the force 
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BOOK II. were accessible only by flights of steps cut out of the solid 
chap. vm. rock, and leading through a succession of gate-ways or 

- barriers commanding each turn of the steep and winding 

1818, staircase. The ascent was utterly impossible, if the garri¬ 
son were resolute, as those who attempted it were not only 
exposed to a raking fire, but might be crushed by the 
rocky fragments which the defenders had the easy means 
of precipitating on their heads. Of this description was 
the fort of Ankitanki, before which Colonel Macdowall 
presented himself on the 3rd of April. Either the courage 
or the fidelity of the Kiladar failed, or he was intimidated 
by the recent catastrophe at Talner, and he surrendered 
the post as soon as summoned. 

The next place to which the detachment advanced, 
Chandore, was, m likamanner, at once given up by Ramdas, 
the brother of the Commandant of Talner, but beyond 
the Chandore pass were*two forts, Rajdher and Inderai. 
the Kiladars of which# disregarded the summons to sur¬ 
render ; Colorill Macdowall, therefore, marched to attack 
the former, one of the strongest of those natural fortresses 
with which the hills were crowned. The troops encamped 
in the valley which separated the heights of Rajdher f|om 
those of the adjacent Inderai, on the 11th of April, and a 
battery was constructed on the low ground, chiefly in¬ 
tended to cover the attempts which were made to form a 
lodgment on an elevation more nearly level with the 
fortress, access to which, although difficult, was practic¬ 
able at the south-eastern end of the hill, on which 
Rajdher was situated. This was effected easily on the 
12th, and an outwork occupied by the garrison, was car¬ 
ried. Arrangements for constructing a battery on its site, 
within two hundred and fifty yards of the fort, were im¬ 
mediately made. The guns were taken from their car¬ 
riages and brought up by hand, and the battery would 
have opened on the morning of the 13th; but after it was 
dark, the buildings within the fort were observed to be on 
fire, and the garrison endeavouring to quit it. Parties 
sent to make them prisoners were deterred from ap¬ 
proaching, by the heat of the passage, and in the confu¬ 
sion and the darkness of the night, most of the enemy* 
escaped, forty were brought in captives on the following 
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morning, by the irregular horse. 1 Inderai, and several 
similar strong-holds, in the vicinity of Kajdher, abandoned 
all purpose of resistance after the prompt fall of a place so 
celebrated for the strength of its position. 

After halting at Rajdher till the 15th of April, the 
detachment moved to the south-west, and on the 22nd 
sat down before Trimbak, 2 a fortified rock, the summit of 
which was five miles m extent; the sides presented a 
perpendicular scarp, varying from two to four hundred 
feet in height, and everywhere unassailable, except at two 
gateways, one on the northern, the other on the southern 
face. The ascent was by narrow passages with flights of 
steps, and was protected by other gateways at the top, 
flanked by towers * there were few works on the summit, 
and the magazine and dwellings of tfye garrison were exca¬ 
vations m the rock. The petta of Trimbak lay in a valley 
on the north side of the fort, ^tnd the Godaven river, 
issuing from the western face of the rock, flowed round 
theafort, and through the centre of the towi. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the approach, en¬ 
hanced by the rocky nature of the soil, which rendered it 
necessary to carry up earth for the formation of an ele¬ 
vated, instead of a sunken, battery, a lodgment was 
effected on the north side, on the 23rd, and a battery was 
opened at day-light on the following day, against the 
curtain and tower of the gateway. A battery was also 
erected against the southern gateway, to distract the 
attention of the garrison, and intercept their cotnmunica- 
tion. A nearer approach to the north gate was acdom- 
plished on the 24th, and the enemy were 'driven from a 
rained village at*the foot of the Scarp which afforded cover 
for the besiegers. Following up thjs advantage with some 
precipitancy, and under a misconception of orders, the 
covering party attempted to ascend to the gateway, but 

1 Colonel Blacker states tliat the cause of the conflagration was never as¬ 
certained, hut supposes it might have been the effect of the shells, p. 320— 
According to Lleutemmt Bake, it was a quarrel which took place m the garri¬ 
son, originating to the Brahman Kiladar’s refusal to pay to the families of 
those men who had been killed, the arrears of pay due to them In revenge, 
the garrison set fire to his house, and the manner i%which the flames spread 
alarmed them so much, that they* were induced to capitulate, 97. 

2 Trimbak, or more cortectLy Tryamb&k, is a name of the Hindu deity, Siva, 
to whom a celebrated shrine was here dedicated, whence the name of the 
place. The appellations of their divinities are commonly adopted by the 
Hindus, whence the designation Of the Feshwa’s favourite, «•> 
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BOOK II. they were quickly driven down by a heavy fire of gingals, 
chap. viii. rockets, and muskets, and by heavy stones. Retiring 

- behind the walls of the village, a battery of four six- 

pounders was completed there during the night, but before 
it could open on the 2oth, the Kiladar expressed a desire 
to treat, and the garrison being allowed to march out with 
their arms and private property, the fort was surrendered. 
The example of Trimbak, as celebrated for its strength, as 
for its sanctity as the source of the Godaveri, a river 
second only to the Ganges in the veneration of the Hindus, 
was quickly followed. Seventeen hill forts were immedi¬ 
ately afterwards relinquished, and the whole of the country, 
one of the strongest m the world, submitted m the course 
of a very short campaign, 

That the defence of places of such extraordinary natural 
strength, should have been conducted with so little vigour, 
was to be expected from«fche constitution of the garrisons, 
and the depressed fortunes of the prince whom they 
served. Enlisted on the spur of the moment, and 8om- 
posed of«hirelmgs from every country in India, they were 
held together by no feeling of nationality, by no attach¬ 
ment to the Peshwa, and from his evident inability to 
make head against his pursuers, anticipated his speedy 
downfall. The sentiments thus inspired contributed more 
effectually to the easy reduction of Rajdher and Trimbak 
than the science and courage of the assailants; but these 
qualities were soon to be called into exercise, indepen¬ 
dently of any facility from the disaffection or indifference 
of the native garrison. 

The employment of Arab soldiers by the princes of the 
Peninsula and of Central India has been frequently noticed, 
as has the character of those mercenaries for determined 
and desperate valour. Of the Arab troops set at liberty 
by the capitulation of Nagpur, a considerable portion had 
taken service with the Mahratta officers in Kandesh, and 
others had similarly enlisted, whcfhad been cast loose by 
the dispersion of the infantry of the Peshwa. Although 
caring little for the cause of the fugitive prince, they were 
not disposed to forego their military habits, and retire to 
inactive tranquillity in their native deserts, and it became 
necessary to impose this alternative by their forcible ex¬ 
pulsion. Tflbey had taken their chief stand at the fortress 
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of Maligam, and, notwithstanding the advanced period BOOK II. 
the year, Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall was instructed chap. vm. 

to lead his detachment against the place, he accordingly -- 

retraced his steps to the north, and returned to Chandore 
on the 10th of May. After a halt of three days, the force 
marched northward, and arrived on the 15th before Mali- 
gam, a fort of formidable strength, garrisoned by seven 
hundred Arabs. The detachment was much weakened by 
the fatigues it had undergone, and the losses it had 
suffered, as well as by the guards left in most of the cap¬ 
tured forts, so that it scarcely mustered nine hundred and 
fifty firelocks, besides two hundred and seventy pioneers, 
and a small detail of European artillery 

The fortress of Maligam stood on the left bank of the 
river Musan, shortly above its junction with the' Girm, a 
feeder of the Tapti; it Was situated in a circular bend of 
the river, which protected its postern and part of its 
northern and southern faces. The* body of the work was 
a square, enclosed by a high wall of masonfy, with towers 
at the angles a second quadrangular wall of considerable 
elevation, at some distance from the first, surrounded the 
lati^pr, and m the space between the walls ran a deep and 
wide dry ditch: an exterior enclosure at a still greater 
interval, of an irregular quadrangular form, surrounded 
the whole. The gates were nine m number, very intricate, 
and all containing excellent bomb-proofs. Part of the de¬ 
fences were of clay, but the greater portion was of sub¬ 
stantial masonry. the petta was opposite to the eastern 
face, and was capable of being defended, as it contained 
many strong and lofty buildings, and was surrounded by 
a rampart, whiclf, however, was somewhat decayed. 

After reconnoitering the place fty>m the right bank of 
the river, it was determined to attack it from the south¬ 
west, and operations were accordingly commenced on the 
18th, after dark, m rear of a mango grove, which stood at 
this point near the bank of the river. The besiegers were 
not allowed to proceed without interruption, a sortie being 
made by the garrison, supported by a sharp fire from the 
fort. The river being fordable, the # Arabs crossed and 
attacked the covering party in the grove, consisting of a 
detachment of the Madras European regiment, with great 
intrepidity: they were repulsed after a sh&rt but san- 
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BO OK II. quinary conflict in which Lieutenant Davies, the com- 
chap. vxii. manding engineer, was unfortunately killed. The spirit 

- thus evinced by the garrison was displayed m several 

1818, similar attempts, but the works proceeded, batteries were 
erected, and by the 28th of May, what was thought to be 
a practicable breach had been made m the body of the 
work. Considerable reinforcements 1 had been received, 
and it was resolved to attempt a storm. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 29th, three columns 
advanced against the place. The column directed against 
the breach, consisting of one hundred Europeans and 
eight hundred Sipahis, was commanded by Major Green- 
hill, and conducted by the engineer m command. Lieu¬ 
tenant Nattes; of the other two columns, one under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, was directed to carry the 
Petta, and the other, under Major Macbean, to attempt 
the escalade of the oute# wall of the fort neat the river 
gate. The Petta was .taken, but the escalade was aban¬ 
doned in consequence of the failure of the attack Upon 
the breaqji. Lieutenant Nattes led the way, but was shot 
when he had gained the summit; the commanding officer 
was wounded, and the second in command killed, *the 
troops arrived at the head of the breach, and remained 
there with great steadiness, exposed to a destructive fire. 
Finding that no progress was likely to be made, and having 
reason to suppose that there were obstacles to be over¬ 
come, for which preparations had not been devised, 
Colonel Macdowall recalled the storming party to the 
lines. 2 

The failure of the attack on the west face of the fort, 
and the cover afforded by the Petta, induced a change of 
plan, and it was determined to assail the fort from the 
north and east. The mam body of the force accordingly 
crossed the river, and batteries were constructed on the 
side of the town nearest the fort, and efforts were‘made 

i They were two companies of the 2nd battalion 14th, the same of the 2nd 
battalion 13th, and the 2nd battalion of the Ifti N L, a battalion of the Rns- 
sell brigade, and a body of irregular horse. 

1 Colonel Blacker states, that when the column was under partial cover, 
the scaling ladders were«*ropped from the top of the wall, and disappeared 
which unfavourable circumstance being reported to Colonel Macdowall he 
directed the attempt to be abandoned, 327 Lieut. Lake doubts the*In¬ 
sufficiency of the ladders, and attributes the failure to the hesitation of the 
troops, occasioned by the casualties which deprived them of their lexers, 
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to carry mines under tlie towers of the eastern wa]J. BOOK II. 
These arrangements occupied the troops till the 10th of ohap vm 

June, when they were reinforced by a battalion of N. L, - 

and a battering train from Seroor The mortars were 
placed in position on the same night, and on the following 
morning occasioned an explosion of two of the enemy’s 
magazines, by which a considerable extent of the inner 
wall was thrown down, and the interior of the fort laid 
open. Advantage was taken immediately of the accident, 
and batteries were erected to take off the defences of the 
inner breach, and open one m the outer line; the result 
of these prepaiations was anticipated, by the proposal of 
the garrison to capitulate j and on the 13th *of J une they 
marched out and grounded arms in front of the line ; their 
side arms were restored to them, and their arrears of pay 
discharged, after which® they were marched to the sea- 
coast, and sent back to Arabia, vgth the exception of those 
who had been long settled with their families in the south 
of India. Those that surrendered were ^hree hundred 
and fifty in number, part having effected their ^cape. 

The loss sustained by the besiegers, amounted to two 
hundred and nine killed and wounded, including twelve 
officers. 1 After the surrender of Maligam, the division 
was broken up, and the troops composing it returned to 
their several quarters for the monsoon. 

When the annihilation of the Pindaris, the desperate 
condition of the Peshwa, and the seeming contrition of 
Apa Saheb, gave reason to hope that military operations 
were on the eve of discontinuance, they were renewed 
in the upper part of the valley of the Nerbudda with 
increased activity, and for a protracted period. Their 
renewal originated in the perfidy, and ultimate hostility 
of the Baja of Nagpur. 

The restoration of Apa Saheb to a portion of his domi¬ 
nions, after having justly forfeited the whole by his un¬ 
provoked attack upon the Besidency, might be supposed 
to have taught him, if not a lesson of gratitude, the 
danger of involving himself in hostilities with an enemy 
against whose overpowering strength*he had found him- 

i The officers killed were Lieutenant Davis and Ensign Natter, sappers and 
miners? Lieutenant Kennedy, 17th NX, and Lieutenants Eagan and Wilkin¬ 
son, 13th N.I. • 
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j^lf so wholly unable to contend. Yet, whether be fancied 
that as long as Bajx Rao was at large there were hopes of 
success, or, whether he was impelled, as he affirmed, by an 
irresistible sentiment of duty towards the head of the 
Mahratta confederacy, he had scarcely been replaced upon 
the throne of Nagpur, when he began to plot against the 
power to whose forbearance he was indebted for the re¬ 
covery of any part of his territories, and for the rank and 
title of a pnnce. The intercourse with Baji Rao was re¬ 
newed, and urgent messages were despatched to induce 
him to march towards Nagpur. The orders, which upon 
the recent occasion had been issued to the Commandants 
of his forts, to shut their gates against the English, were 
either left unrecalled, or secret orders to the same effect 
were now circulate^ notwithstandmg the places were 
those which the Raja had bound himself to surrender. 
The British troops wer% therefore, compelled to possess 
themselves by force of the fortresses which had, been 
ostensibly cedSd to them by treaty. 

The lefj wing of the grand army had been left in the 
field for the purpose of occupying the districts in the 
upper valley of the Nerbudda, relinquished by the IJaja 
of Nagpur, and, with this view, was strengthened by the 
division from the centre, under General Watson. The 
force was concentrated on the 6th of March in Bundel- 
khand, and its first operations were called for in that pro¬ 
vince. 1 Although not immediately connected with the 
affairs of Berar, it will be convenient here to notice the 
transactions in this quarter. 

The treaty of Poona had transferred the rights which 
the Peshwa still claimed in Bundelkhand, to the British 
Government. These ^ere chiefly feudatory services, and 
tribute from the petty principalities of Jalaun, Jhansi, 
and S&gar. Treaties were accordingly concluded with 
Nana Govind Rao, of Jalaun, and with the manager of 
Jhansi, on the part of Ram Chand, ihe Subahdar, a minor, 
by which they were both recognized as hereditary chiefs 
of these states. The succession was guaranteed to their 
heirs for ever, and «bhey were taken under British protec- 

1 It then consisted of the 7th N.C , the 2nd "battalions 1st, 2nd 13th, 1st 
14th, 1st 26th, and 2nd 28th regiment dt N L, three thousand horse, of Sind- 
hia’s contingent, four hundred of Baddeley’s irregular horse, with a train of 
heavy artillery. * 
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tion. They were bound to serve in time of war with all BOOK IL 
their forces with the British armies; and to render stl chap. vra. 

such assistance compatible with their means as might be - 

required. No tribute was demanded from Jhansi, the 1818. 
former ruler having always been a friend of the British. 

The tribute of Jalaun, was remitted m consideration of 
some districts ceded by the Nana. 1 The arrangement with 
S&gar was less easily adjusted. The Government was 
nominally exercised by the widow of the last Raja, but 
was managed on her behalf by Vinayak Rao. The right 
of the Bai was disputed by Nana Oovind Rao, of Jalaun, 
who was the nephew of the former Raja, and the successor 
to the principality. According to the terms of the grant 
made by the Peshwa, the Nana was bound to pay an 
annual tribute of three lakhs of rupees, and to maintain 
a body of three thousand horse. 1ft the new engagement 
to be proposed to Vinayak Rao, it was determined to remit 
all arrears of tribute, and to recfuce it to one lakh, or less, 
upjjn the cession being mad© of'a fort o$ tract of land. 

The contingent was also limited to six hundred horse. As 
soon as preparations for the campaign were in*a state of 
forwardness, Vinayak Rao was required to accede to these 
conditions, and to supply his quota of troops; but no 
answer was returned to the demand, and it was discovered 
that lie had opened secret communications with the Pin- 
daris, and had suffered troops to be levied within his dis¬ 
tricts for the service of the Peshwa and Baja of Nagpur. 

His contumacy and disloyalty w m deeded sufficient 
grounds for dispossessing Min of the power he held, and 
annexing Bigar to the British possessions; mating m 
adequate pwigion from Its surplus revenue for the main¬ 
tenance of Vinayak Rao and the Bai, and transferring the 
balance to Oovind Rao for his life in commutation*of his 
claims*® General Marshall was instructed to carry these 
measures fnte effect. No resistance was attempted. 

Vinayak Rao Was sensible of the futility of opposition, 
and submitted without further hesitation to the terms 
Imposed 

The political management of S&gar, having been as*- 

i Treaty with the Bututfidtv of Jhwst 17th. November, 1817.*—(Meottoa of 
Timttes, Papers, Uort HA*#***’ A kmky ot a par- 

port whs at the mm« mmn& mo with Ooviad Um, m Mwa 

»Mabr&tta WW, 418. 
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BOOK II sumed by Mr. Wauchope, the Commissioner in Bundel- 
chap. vm. kBand, General Marshall, sent detachments to receive the 

- submission of the dependent fortresses. The whole were 

1818. surrendered peaceably, and the division marched to Dha- 
mauni, a fortress belonging to Nagpur, included in the 
cessions which the Raja had agreed to make. The orders 
given to the Kiladar were of a different tenor, and it was 
not until batteries were opened that the fort was given 
up. General Marshall thence crossed the Nerbudda into 
Gondwana, where the same spirit of resistance had been 
excited by the instructions of the Raja; and the Com¬ 
mandants of the principal fortresses, and the rude tribes 
of the forests and mountains, the Gonds, who professed 
allegiance to Nagpur, had been encouraged to violate the 
conditions to which ^.pa Saheb had acceded. It was, 
therefore, necessary to enforce submission, and the force 
marched against Mandal^,, the capital of the district, 
situated on one of the tranches of the Nerbudda, not far 
from its sourcefwhere it is joined by a small feeder, fee 
Banjira. The mountainous irregularity of the country 
rendered tBe march of the division, and the transport of 
the ordnance for the siege, extremely laborious ; hut tjie 
difficulty was overcome, and on the 18th of April the 
town was invested. As the Kiladar refused to comply 
with the summons to surrender, batteries were constructed 
against the wall of the Petta, and on the 25th they opened 
with such effect as to lay it sufficiently in rums for an as¬ 
sault. Accordingly, on the 26th, a storming party, under 
Captain Dewar, supported by a column under Colonel 
Price, both commanded by General Watson, ascended the 
breach, and advancing into the town, drov£ out the troops 
which had been statioi^d for its defence They retired 
upon tlie fort, which was separated from the town by a 
deep ditch, filled from the river; the gates were closed 
upon them, and the greater number fell under the fire of 
the assailants ; a portion endeavouring to escape, were cut 
up by the cavalry. This success intimidated the garrison, 
and on the following morning they voluntarily evacuated 
the fort without aims. 1 The Kiladar had 'attempted, 
during the night, to cross the river in a boat, but was 
taken prisoner as soon as he landed. He pretended that 

1 General ^farsliall’s Despatch, Papers, Mahratta War, p. 207. 
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he had come to offer an unconditional surrender of th§ BOOK II 
fortress, but his contumacy in defending it, contrary to chap. vui. 
the terms of the public treaty by which it had been re- — — 

lmquished, and a treacherous attempt made by him in the 
beginning of March, to cut off, by a vastly superior force, 
a small party under Major Bryan, who had proceeded to 
Mundala to settle the arrears of pay due to the garrison, 
and recover possession of the fort, agreeably to the in¬ 
structions of the Resident of Nagpur, were thought to 
deserve the punishment of treason. The Kiladar v as, 
therefore, tried by a drum-head court-martial of native 
officers, for rebellion against the Raja of Nagpur, and 
treachery against Major O'Brien 1 He was, however, ac¬ 
quitted of both charges, Major O’Brien declaring his belief 
that the Kiladar was not concerned* in the attack upon 
him, and the court expressing their conviction that he had 
acted agreeably to the secret ctgurnands of the Nagpur 
Government, and under the restraint and coercion of chiefs 
sentiby the Raja to control the Kiladar, ant enforce obe¬ 
dience to his secret instructions.* m 

After the capture of Mundala, General Marshall was 
called to the command of the cantonment of (Jawnpur, 
andleft that of the division in Oondwana, to Brigadier- 
General Watson, whoso duty it became to reduce to sub¬ 
jection the Gond chiefs inhabiting the mountains that 
form the southern barrier of the eastern valley of the 
Nerbudda. A small force under Lieutenant-Colonel Mao 
Morine, the headquarters of which had been at Jabalpur, 
had hitherto performed this office, as far as its strength 
permitted, and had latterly been engaged in cheeking the 
predatory excursions of the garrison of Ohouragerh, the 
Commandant of which had hitherty refused to give it up 
to the British authorities. The feebleness of the detach¬ 
ment prevented it from undertaking more comprehensive 
operations, and the reduction of the country awaited the 
approach of a more powerful force. The division under 
General Watson marched, accordingly, on the 1st of May, 
from Mandala, and, after passing by Jabalpur, arrived on 
the 13th, within one da/s march•of •Ohouragerh. The 
necessity of a further forward movement had ceased, the 
garrison of Ohouragerh had # abandonod it on hearing of 

1 Priasep* il. 208 , * P&pefit, 32 $, 
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bis approach, and it was immediately taken possession of 
% Colonel Mac Morxne. The successful surprise of a 
remnant of the Pindaris on the confines of Bhopal, and 
the reduction of some small fortresses in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bairsia, completed the service of Brigadier- 
General Watson in this quarter. 

The plea upon which the Baladars of Mandala and 
Chouragerh justified their refusal to surrender their forts, 
necessarily suggested doubts of the Raja’s sincerity, and 
the truth of the plea was established by the discovery of 
letters from his minister, authorising the proceedings of 
the subordinate functionaries. The discontent of Apa 
Saheb had been manifested soon after his restoration, and 
he professed a wish to resign the whole of his revenues 
into the hands of the Resident, contenting himself with a 
pension for his personal support. His complaints were 
not limited to this representation, but were repeated m an 
inteicepted letter to Baji Rao, in which he pressed the 
Peshwa to come speedily to his succour. Other proofs of 
hostile purposes rapidly accumulated. The agents of the 
Mahrattsf princes were still in Nagpur, and admitted to 
private conferences with such of the ministers as enjoyed 
the confidence of the Raja; particularly Nago Punth*and 
Ramchandra Wagh, who were notoriously opposed to the 
British connexion. Those who were friendly to it were 
sedulously excluded from the prince’s councils. The 
family of the Raja, and the principal part of his trea¬ 
sures, were deposited at Chanda, a fortified town, one 
hundred miles south-west from Nagpur, and thither it 
•was that Apa Saheb proposed to retire. He was there to 
be joined by Ganpat Rao, who, after the*battle of Nagpur 
had^gone over to the Peshwa with a body of Arab foot, 
and^the Berar horse, and it was known that he was march¬ 
ing towards Nagpur, followed by the Peshwa in the ber 
ginning of March. The time called for decision, and to 
prevent the dangers arising from his intrigues, it became 
necessary to put the Raja under restraint and deprive him 
of the power of doing mischief. After placing guards 
round the city so as to prevent Apa Saheb from quitting 
it, he’was required to repair to the Residency, and remain 
under the Resident’s supervision. As he delayed com¬ 
pliance w&h the requisition, a party of Sipahis under 
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Lieut. Gordon, assistant to the Resident, was sent to coi$- BOOK II. 
pel his attendance. This was done without any occasion, chap, vih, 

for violence, and Apa Saheb was a prisoner. Nago Punth, -- - 

and Ramchandra Wagh were apprehended at the same 
time. The arrest of Apa Saheb and his advisers was 
followed by multiplied testimony of their hostile inten¬ 
tions, and by irrefragable proofs of their communication 
with the enemies of the British Government. It was now 
also ascertained beyond contradiction, that the death of 
the late imbecile Raja Parswaji, was the act of Apa Saheb’s 
partisans, and was committed with his privity and appro¬ 
bation. An attempt to poison the unhappy prince having 
failed, he was strangled in his bed. Tor this, however, 

Apa Saheb was not brought to account. His treacherous 
attack upon the Resident, of which *he confessed himself 
to have been the authot, in opposition to the advice of 
his ministers, t and the revivai of his inimical designs, 
were considered sufficient grounds for his being visited 
wife, condign punishment. The Governox^General, there¬ 
fore, determined that Apa Saheb should bo deposed, and 
that the next of kin also named Baji Rao, the son of Rag- 
hiyi Bhosla’s daughter, a boy between eight and nine 
years of age, should be raised to the Raj. The regency 
was to bo vested m the mother of the young prince, but 
the administration of affairs was to be exercised by the 
British Resident, until the Raja should be old enough to 
assume the Government of the country. 

The secret negotiations carried on by the Feshwa with 
the Raja of Nagpur proved eventually as fatal to him as 
to the Raja, as they diverted him from his purpose of 
making directly for Hindustan, which he might possibly 
then have reached, and led him. to the easterly, route 
which ended in his being hemmed in between the divi¬ 
sions of Generals Adams ^and Doveton, and the dispersion 
of his troops by the former at Seoni. The van of the Mah- 
ratta army, in pursuance of the plan of forming a junction 
with the troopa of Apa Saheb, had advanced to within 
fifteen miles of Ohanda, where they wore anticipated by a 
detachment under Lieutenant-Oolonelr Scott, consisting of 
the 6th Bengal Native cavalry, and one squadron of the 
8th; a reserve of anxiliafy horse, 1st battalion of 1st 
Madras Native cavalry, and the 6th company of the 2nd, 
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3 hap„ vni same time, the division of Colonel Adams had marched 
- - to the south, and its approach caused the Peshwa’s retreat. 

1818. He lost time and opportunity by this demonstration on 
Chanda; and the attempt to combine with the Raja of 
Nagpur involved him m the same ruin. 

After the retreat of Baji Rao to the westward, Colonel 
Adams advanced against Chanda, and arrived before it on 
the 9th of May, with an effective and well equipped force. 
The town of Chanda, about six miles in circumference, was 
surrounded by a stone wall, from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, flanked by towers, and defended by two water¬ 
courses, running along its eastern and western faces, and 
meeting nearly half a mile from its southern extremity. 
In the centre of the t#wn was the citadel; the garrison of 
which was between two and three*thousand men, of whom 
part were Arabs. They •had fired upon Colonel Scott’s 
detachment, when recently before the walls. The division 
took up its ground on the south of the town, and batteries 
were erected opposite to the south-east angle, which, by 
the 19th, had brought down a sufficient portion of the 
defences to admit of an assault being attempted. On the 
20th, accordingly, a storming party under the command of 
Lieut.-Ool. Scott, marched to the breach in two columns, 
and, although received with a warm fire from the garrison, 
forced their entrance into the town. An occasional stand 
was made by parties of the garrison on the ramparts and 
in the streets, but all opposition was overborne, and the 
town being in the possession of the British, and the 
Commandant being killed, 1 the citadel was abandoned. 
Most of the garrison escaped into the "thickets which 
approached on the north side close to the walls, and gave 
cover to the fugitives. The loss attending the capture of 
Chanda was inconsiderable, and booty of some value 
rewarded the resolution of the assailants. This operation 
terminated the campaign. Part of the force was stationed 
at Nagpur, but the head-quarters returned to Hoseinabad, 
where the force was attacked by cholera, and lost more 
men by that fatal malady than by the whole of the pre- 

1 According to Prinscp, he was wounded at the breach, and apprehensive 
of being put to death, If taken, poisoned himself; he had no claim to mercy, 
as he had ordered the bearer of the summons to surrender sent by Colonel 
Adams, to be blown from a gun.—-2,258. 
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vious operations Notwithstanding the state of the troons 
and the nnfavourableness of the rainy season, detachments 
were obliged to be kept occasionally in the field in conse¬ 
quence of the escape of Apa Saheb and the effects of his 
presence in the mountains and thickets of Gondwara. 

As soon as all apprehension of the Peshwa’s advance 
upon Nagpur had been dissipated by the movements of 
the subsidiary force, the Resident, in obedience to the 
orders of the Governor-General, sent off Apa Saheb, whom 
it was thought expedient to place in security m the 
fort of Allahabad, towards Hindustan. The Raja marched 
from Nagpur on the 3rd of May, under the guard of one 
wing of the 22nd Bengal N. I. and three troops of the 8th 
N. 0., commanded by Captain Browne, On the 12th the 
party halted at Raichur, a small to\jn, one march on this 
side of Jabalpur. On the following morning the Raja had 
disappeared. During the night Jie had been secretly fur¬ 
nished with the dress and accoutrements of a Sipahi, and 
whin the sentinels were changed, had marched off with 
the relieving party. A pillow took his place on his couch, 
and when the native officer, whose duty it was to inspect 
the tent, looked into it, he saw what ho supposed to Be 
the Raja, quietly reposing, and two servants kneeling by 
the bedside, engaged m the office of rubbing his limbs. 
Some of the Sipahis had been induced to contrive the 
Raja’s escape, and became the partners of bis flight. 
Sufficient time had elapsed between his evasion and its 
discovery, to enable Mm to reach the thickets of the 
adjacent hills; and although, as soon as his flight was 
known, an active pursuit in all directions was set on foot, 
the prisoner wans not retaken — he had , fled to Haray, a 
place about forty miles to the south-west, on the skirts of 
the Mahadeo hills, and in these recesses, and under the 
protection of Chain Sah, a Gond chieftain, was, for the 
present, at least, safe from recapture. The fidelity of his 
protectors was proof against all temptation, and the large 
rewards offered for the recapture of the Raja failed 
to seduce from their allegiance the half-savage moun¬ 
taineers. 1 

* The reward was a Melt of Etwees (£10,000), and a Jaghlr of 10,000 
Buncos (<£1,000) a year for life. The pecuniary reward was afterwards 
doubled. .• 
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# While the Raja of Nagpur thus effected his escape 
from captivity, the chief m whose cause he had perilled 
his freedom and lost his dominions, was hastening to 
throw himself into more durable toils. 

After his surprise and rout at Seoni, the Peshwa fled to 
the north-west with the design, it was suspected, of seek¬ 
ing a refuge m the strong fortress of Asir, which was held 
by Jeswant Rao Lar. He was closely followed. The Hy¬ 
derabad division, after resting hut a few days at Jalna, 
again took the field oil the 14th of May, and on the 25th 
halted a short distance beyond Burhanpur, within fourteen 
miles of the Peshwa’s camp. An immediate attack was 
arrested by intelligence that negotiations were m progress 
with Sir John Malcolm for Baji Rao’s surrender. Pre¬ 
vented from crossing the Nerbudda by the military ar¬ 
rangements m his front, and alarmed by the rapid advance 
of Colonel Doveton ; we^ied of a life of flight and terror, 
and deprived of his chj^f adherents by death or desertion, 
Baji Rao became sensible of the fruitlessness of proltng- 
ing the contest, and resigned himself to the humiliation 
from whicti he could not hope to escape. He addressed 
himself accordingly to Sir John Malcolm, as to an ^>ld 
friend, and besought his intercession with the Governor- 
General for favourable terms, inviting him to his camp 
that they might discuss the conditions in person. Nor 
was he actuated solely by his own convictions. The few 
chiefs of rank who still adhered to him, conveyed to Sir 
John Malcolm their assurances that they would follow 
Baji Rao no longer if he refused to negotiate. Sir John 
Malcolm declined the invitation, but consented to send 
some of his officers to communicate his sentiments to the 
Peshwa himself, at the^same time apprising the Peshwa’s 
Vakils that the sentence of deposal was irrevocable, and 
that no negotiation would be admitted which had for its 
basis any proposal of Baji Rao’s restoration; that the 
Peshwa must give up the persons of Trimbak, and of the 
murderers of Captain Vaughan and his brother, if he had 
the power so to do, and that he must evince his sincerity 
by coming forward -without any force, and meeting Sir 
John Malcolm on the Nerbudda. The Vakils were sent 
back to Baji Rao with this*message. Sir J. Miajeblm 
moved fron*Mow to Mandaleswar, where he aBlYed on 
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fhe 22nd of May, and thence despatched Lieutenant Low BOOK II, 
to the Peshwa at his earnest solicitation. Not withstand- chap, vm, 

mg the fears under which Baji Rao laboured, Lieutenant - 

Low found him very reluctant to relinquish his title or 1818. 
his capital although consenting to a reduction of his ter¬ 
ritories, and very apprehensive of the consequences of the 
proposed interview with Sir John Malcolm. The terms of 
the meeting were after much discussion agreed upon, and 
it took place on the 1st of June, at Khon, a village at the 
foot of the mountain pass, above which stood the Pesh- 
wa’s camp. Baji Rao, clinging to the shadow of power, 
attempted to give the interview the character of a public 
audience, and received Sir John Malcolm and his staff 
with the customary formalities, after which, withdrawing 
to a private tent, he exerted all his eloquence to procure 
from Sir John Malcolm 1k>me assurance of a reversal of 
the decree which had been issued against him. He de¬ 
clared that he had never intended, to engage in warfare 
witft the British Government, and that hi had been the 
victim of the intomperance and rashness of tl^pse about 
him, most of whom had deserted him in his extremity, 
an<J his only reliance was m Sir John’s friendship, and the 
generosity of the Governor-General. The hopelessness of 
a compliance with his desires was distinctly stated, and 
the interview terminated without his coming to any de¬ 
cision. As no delay could be allowed, an engagement was 
submitted in the evening to Baji Rao for his signature, 
with an intimation, that if not acceded to within twenty- 
four hours, hostilities would re-commence. The conditions 
stipulated that Baji Rao should resign for himself and his 
successors, all clUim to sovereignty ; that he should repair 
with his family, and a limited number of his adherents 
and attendants, to the camp of Brigadier-General Mal¬ 
colm, whence he should be escorted to Benares, or any 
sacred place in Hindustan which the (} over no r-Gonoral, 
at his request, might appoint for his future residence. In 
the event of his prompt submission, he was promised a 
liberal pension, not less than eight lakhs of rupees per 
annum; that his requests in favour*of such of his fol¬ 
lowers as had been ruined by their devotion to his cause* 
should meet with liberal attention, and that the same 
should be paid to his representations in favour of Mmh* 
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chap, viii These terms were received with varying sentiments by 

- the Peshwa’s advisers ; and the whole of the following 

1818. fay was passed in communications from the Peshwa and 
Ms principal adherents, some of whom became more anx¬ 
ious for their own interests, than those of their chief. 1 
There were honourable exceptions to this selfishness, and 
the Vmchoor Jagirclar, the Purandhar chief, and the man¬ 
ager of the interests of the family of Gokla, deserve hon¬ 
ourable mention for their regard for the fallen fortunes of 
the Peshwa, and their resolution to abstain from all dis¬ 
respectful importunity, although convinced of the hope¬ 
lessness of the contest, and willing to employ every means 
of persuasion and remonstrance m order to prevail upon 
him to submit. 2 T)je counsels of those who advocated 
submission at last prevailed, and after some further vacilla¬ 
tion, and attempts to prqprastinate his surrender, Baji Rao, 
with a force more numerous than that of Sir J. Malcolm, 
removed to the vicinity of the British encampment,® and 
on the 4th of June accompanied the division on its first 
march towards the Nerbudda. Trimbak, who had been 
in the Peshwa’s camp, with a strong body of horse # and 
Arab infantry, had previously moved off towards Asir; 
and Cheetoo, with his followers, took the same route Ram 
Dm, and other leaders, dispersed in different directions. 
On the 9th, Sir John Malcolm having crossed the Nerbud¬ 
da, was obliged to halt to suppress a mutiny of the Arab 
infantry of the Peshwa, in which his person was in danger. 
The mutineers, intimidated by the arrangements made 
for an attack upon them by the British force, consented 
to an equitable adjustment of their demands, and marched 
off, 3 jS enjoined, for K^ndesh. Henceforth, Baji Rao, at¬ 
tended by about twelve hundred horse and foot, accom- 

* Amongst tlie applicants were Trimbalc, Ram Dm, and the Pmdari, 
Cheetoo. Unconditional surrender was insisted upon for the first and last. 
Ram Din was desired to dismiss his followers, and return quietly to Hin¬ 
dustan.—-Papers, Mahratta war, 356 To the Mahratta chiefs was extended 
the indulgence granted to those who had left the Peshwa, after the defeat at 
Ashti, Jagirs for their personal support, not for the maintenance of a military 
contmgent . 

2 The yakil of the Vinchoor chief said, that his master's family had served 
that of the Peshwa for five generations, and had always spoken boldly tp hfeh 
and his ancestors, “but now that fet» is upon him, we must be un¬ 
merited reproaches ever have remained, and must remain unanswered.”— 
Malcolm’s Political History of India, 2, ceix. 
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panied the British camp, declaring that now only he fell 
his life secure. 1 

When the conditions which had been tendered to Baji 
Rao were submitted to the Governor-General, they were 
not such as met with his unqualified approbation. Lord 
Hastings entertained a conviction that Baji Rao was at 
this time conscious of the helpless state to which he was 
reduced, and that he had resolved to come in under any 
terms, although he sought to obtain favourable conditions 
by keeping up the show of negotiation. His being suffered 
to negotiate at all was an indulgence to which he was not 
entitled; and the despatch of British officers to his camp 
evinced an anxiety for peace and a deference to the Pesh- 
wa, which were incompatible with the relative position of 
the parties, and might be liable to be«misconstrued by the 
natives and princes of InHia, as well as tend to foster erro¬ 
neous notions m the mmd of Baji Mao himself. The Govern¬ 
or-General also objected to the amount of the stipend, and 
the stipulation m favour of the Peshwa’s adherentsj both 
of which should have been left entirely open for*fche deter¬ 
mination of the Government. On the other hand, Sir 
Jolyi Malcolm urged the probability of a still longer pro¬ 
tracted contest and the importance of its prevention. The 
Peshwa might have found means of retreating into the 
thickets of Kandosh, or of crossing the Norbudda into 
Malwa, or he could with ease have thrown himself into 
Asirgerh, the Commandant of which had given shelter to 
his family and his treasures, and had offered an asylum to 
Baji Rao. 3 Had either event occurred, hostilities must 
have been delayed for several months, as the approaching 
monsoon would Hhve rendered it impossible for the troops 
to move, and, during this interval, «the hopes of Baji Rao 
and his partisans would have been kept alive ; and agitation 


1 Narrative of Baji Rao’s surrender.—Malcolm’s Political History of India. 

—Appendix. 

3 Political History, 322. In his previous correspondence. Sir J, Malcolm 
expresses an opinion that the Klladar would not commit himself and his 
prince, by openly sheltering an enemy of tine British Government. - Papers, 
349. Doveton asserts, that Slndhia had given orders to receive the Reshwa 
into the fort, - Political History, 324, See Papers, <16. A letter was subse¬ 
quently found in Asirgerh, in Siodhia’s own handwriting, commenting des- 
want Rao Lar to obey whatever orders the Peshwa should give him. it was 
of a somewhat earlier date, or Uecemwr, 1817; but Urn Instructions had never 
been countermanded, and Jeswant Rao was fully disposed to obey them.— 
MS. Rec. m 

YOB. n. a 
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3HAV. viji. ratta States, from the frontiers of Mysore to the northern 

- extremity of Malwa. The expense of another campaign 

1818. an d 0 f the preparations which it would be necessary to set 
on foot, were saved by a prompt arrangement, and the Sti¬ 
pend granted to the Peshwa was not more than was con¬ 
sistent with the honour and dignity of the British nation, 
whose proceedings had, on all similar occasions, been 
marked by the utmost liberality. With reference also to 
the personal character of Baji Rao, it was to be expected 
that the more easy his condition was rendered, as long as 
his income was not calculated to furnish him with the 
means of carrying on dangerous intrigues, the more con¬ 
tented he would be, and the less inclined to incur any 
hazard for the sake^of change. This last consideration 
seems to have been justified by the result, as the ex-Pesh- 
wa appears to have beemveconciled to his altered position 
by the pleasures he has been able to purchase, and has 
never instigated any serious attempts to recover his pdwer. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the annihilation 
of the Peshwa, as the head of the Mahratta federation, 
was rendered less impressive upon the native mind byihe 
liberality of the British Government: however munifi¬ 
cent the allowance, the representative of a chief who had 
once given laws to Hindustan, had descended to the level 
of a dependant upon the bounty of his victorious enemies. 
Although not approving of the stipulations, Lord Hast¬ 
ings immediately ratified them, and did full justice to the 
motives of Sir John Malcolm. He also admitted, four 
years afterwards, when addressing the Secret Committee, 
that none of the evil consequences which he had antici¬ 
pated, had resulted f$om the arrangement. 1 The Court 
of Directors also formally pronounced their opinion, that 
the important advantages which resulted from Baji Rao’s 
surrender, justified the terms by which it had been 
secured. 2 

Baji Rao, after accompanying General Malcolm to Ma- 
hidpur, was transferred to the charge of Lieutenant Low, 
by whom he was escorted to Hindustan. A residence was 
assigned him at Bithur, about ten miles from Cawnpore, 
on the Ganges, recommended^ to the Government of Ben- 

1 October, 1822 —Papers, 457. 2 Political History, 1, 533. 
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gal by its proximity to that military cantonment, and Jo BOOK II. 
the Mahrattas 1 by its reputed sanctity ; a European officer chap. vm. 

was stationed at Bithur as Commissioner, having the ge- -- 

neral charge of Baji Rao, and those who remained with 1818. 
him, and being the medium of his communications with 
the Government 2 Trimbak, after the failure of his at¬ 
tempt to obtain any conditions, retreated to Nasik, and 
remained concealed there for some time ; but information 
of his lurking-place having been received, a party of horse, 
under Captain Swanston, succeeded in discovering and ap¬ 
prehending him ; he was conveyed to the fort of Tkanna, 
whence he had formerly escaped, but was afterwards sent 
round to Bengal, and kept in confinement m the fort of 
Chunar, where he died. The commander of the party by 
whom the Vaughans were murdered* was long harboured 
by Chintaman Rao, oxm of the southern Jagirdars, but 
upon a force being sent against*that chief, he was given 
up. As he pleaded, however, the, orders of his superiors, 
his»life was spared ; but he was imprisoned for the rest of 
Ms days m one of the hill forts. Sure retribution thus 
overtook the perpetrators of acts of treachery and cruelty, 
as contrary to the dictates of humanity, as to the laws of 
international intercourse, and bringing deserved disgrace 
and defeat even upon the justifiable vindication of national 
independence. 

The extinction of the name and power of the Peshwa, and 
the dissolution of the bonds by which the Mahratta chiefs 
were held together, constituted on© of the greatest political 
revolutions that modem India had witnessed. Little more 
than half a century had elapsed since Sadasheo Bhao led 
two hundred thousand combatants to the battle of Pani- 
pat, and although the result of th$ combat was disastrous, 
the speedy retreat of the Afghans and the decline of their 
power allowed the vanquished to recruit their strength, 
and renew their ambitious designs with improved re¬ 
sources and enhanced success. A Mahratta prince ruled 
Hindustan as the nominal representative and real master 

1 It is fabled to have been the scene of a performance of an As warn ©dim 

by Brahma. • 

2 In 1832, the land adjacent to the town of Bithur was converted into a 
Jagrr, and granted to Baji Rao exempt from the operation of the Regulations 
of the Government; the civil and criminal jurisdiction being intrusted to the 
ex-Peshwa* subject to such restrictions as might at any time appear advisable. 

Bengal Regulations, i, 1842. 
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chap vui stranger, the supremacy of the Mahrattas was destroyed ; 

__„ lout they retained strength sufficient to be formidable, and 

1818. needed only consolidation and guidance to dispute with 
the victors the mastery over Hindustan. The blow now 
inflicted was irretrievable. The diminished and scattered 
fragments of the Mahratta confederacy were reduced to a 
state of weakness which could acquire no vigour from re¬ 
union ; and as the mam link which had held it together 
was struck out of the chain, it was disunited for ever. 

Although the escape of Apa Saheb occasioned the pro¬ 
longation of military operations after the surrender of the 
Peshwa, yet, as all the principal objects of the campaign 
had been accomplished, and the armies of the British 
Government had, for^the most part, been finally with¬ 
drawn, the war might be now considered at an end. In 
taking a brief retrospect ei the transactions by which it 
had been signalised, it isumpossible to withhold from thorn 
the merits of ccflnprehensiveness of plan, skill of combin¬ 
ation, and Rigour and precision of execution, although it 
is equally impossible to deny that the tortuous policy and 
msane temerity of the Mahratta princes sui passed all 
reasonable anticipation. The web was woven with mas¬ 
terly art, but that the victims should rush so precipitately 
into its meshes, appeared to be the work of an overruling 
destiny, rather than the result of human infatuation, 
against which it could have been necessary to provide. 

The equipment of a force so much more than adequate 
to its avowed object,-—the extinction of the predatory 
system, upheld, publicly at least, by a scanty horde of un¬ 
disciplined and ill-organized banditti, was fully justified by 
the knowledge which the Governor-General possessed of 
the disposition of the Mahratta princes to countenance 
that system, and to perpetuate a state of things which, in 
their belief, contributed to their, strength and ministered 
to their necessities ; replenishing their coffers with a por¬ 
tion of the spoil, and recruiting their armies m time of 
war, with willing and hardy partisans. That they would 
lend secret aid to the Pindaris was therefore certain ; that 
they would make common cause with them was not im¬ 
possible, and it was wisely done, therefore, to show them 
the danger ©f such policy by a display of the vast and 
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irresistible might of the British Government. The armies BOO] 
that took the field, and the commanding positions which chap 

they assumed, were well calculated to intimidate the most - 

daring of the native chiefs, and to impress upon their ^ 
minds the hazard of secret support, the hopelessness of 
open resistance. 

But beside the bias in favour of the Pindans, arising 
from an imagined identity of interests, the Mahratta 
princes, as the British Government was correctly apprised, 
were animated by a spirit of intense hostility, engendered 
by their past discomfiture and recent humiliations, against 
the effects of which it was equally necessary to guard. 
Although it may be reasonably doubted if any definite 
combination against the British power had been concerted, 
yet it is certain, that Baji Rao, who*had been the greatest 
sufferer by the British “connexion, had been labouring for 
some years to infuse into the nfcnds of other chiefs, the in¬ 
dignant feelings which rankled m his own, and to engage 
them m a scheme for the regeneration of the Mahratta 
power, and the restoration of the Peshwa to the rank and 
consideration enjoyed by his predecessors. That his m- 
tiggues had not altogether failed of effect was ascertained ; 
and although no perceptible indications announced the 
general adoption of his projects, yet it was prudent to leave 
no temptation to their adoption by a mutilated display of 
the strength by which they would be encountered. By 
the extent and disposition of the grand army, Sindhia, the 
most formidable of the chiefs, was at once paralysed, and 
the army of the Dekhin was well suited to curb the dis¬ 
content of the Peshwa and the Raja of Nagpur, had they 
not, with inconceivable desperation, defied consequences, 
and rushed upon their fate. • 

It is not easy to comprehend the motives which urged 
the Peshwa into a deadly rupture with his allies, at a 
moment when his dominions were occupied, and his com¬ 
munications intercepted by armies to which he had nothing 
to oppose. He no doubt over-rated both the disposition 
and the ability of Sindhia to assist him, and he probably 
exaggerated the embarrassments arfd difficulties of the 
attack upon the Pmdaris. # He was not ignorant, however, 
of the resources of the British, or of the comparative in¬ 
significance of his own, nor was he destitute of judgment 
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BOOK II. oik sagacity. It is not, however, inconsistent with the 
chap. viii. native character, to throw away in a fit of extreme irrita- 

- tion the fruits of a long course of caution and craftiness, 

1818, and to dare inevitable destruction. 'Without question, 
however, he relied upon a larger measure of forbearance 
than he experienced, and looking back to the excessive 
lenity which had been displayed to Smdhia and Holkar at 
the close of the last war, expected no heavier retribution 
than an augmented subsidy and territorial sequestration. 

The conduct of Apa Saheb was, if possible, still more 
insane than that of Baji Rao. Inconvenient as he might 
feel the engagements which he had contracted, yet it was 
to them that he owed even what he possessed. His power 
was the work of his allies, and if the price he paid for it 
was heavy, he had yets no reason to believe that it was 
incapable of alleviation. His onfy plea m vindication of 
his conduct, was his allegiance to the Peshwa, a plea 
scarcely compatible with his position, as the Bhonsla Rajas 
had never regarded themselves as vassals of the PeslfVa, 
and had not unfrequently been their opponents. The 
plea was a mere excuse for the indulgence of a rash and 
restless nature. His treachery could not have beeman 
element in the estimate of probable foes, but the arrange¬ 
ments that had been made were adequate to the unex¬ 
pected contingency. The hostility of Holkar was an 
occurrence upon which anticipation was less at fault. The 
inefficiency of the Government of the State was matter of 
universal notoriety, and the predominating influence of 
the military leaders was likely to compel it to warfare. 
Their interests were involved; they were a part of the 
predatory system. r 

Whatever, therefore,*might have been thought of the 
disproportion between the magnitude of the original pre¬ 
parations, and the objects for which they were originally 
designed, events vindicated in % remarkable manner the 
wisdom and foresight with which the Marquis of Hastings 
had adopted so extensive a scale. Contingencies which 
were unforeseen, as well as those which had been antici¬ 
pated, jyere fully provided for, and not only had the 
predatory hordes been extirpated, but the princes who 
came forward m their support had shared their downfall. 
Every object that could have been proposed had been 
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triumphantly achieved, and a single campaign had totally 
changed the political aspect of Hindustan The extent 
of the transformation will be best understood when we 
shall have completed the narrative of military operatmos. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Barbarian Races of the Ranges of Hills along the Nerbudda , 
— Gonds, Bhils, die .— Measures against the Depredations 
of the latter in Kandesh and Malwa. — Operations against 
the Gonds , and other Adherents of Apa Baheb. — llis 
Refuge in the Mahadeo Mills. — Irregular Bands in his 
Service.—Desultory Hostilities. — Defeat of a British 
detachment , — Death of Captain Bparkes. — Extension of 
the Insurrection. — Checked. — Many Parties cut up. —* 
Troops penetrate into the Hills.*- Good Villages destroyed. 
Concerted Plan of Operations. -*■ The Mahadeo Hills as- 
fended. — Apa Baheb leaves the Hills, accompanied by 
Cheetoo. — Flies to Asir. — Hot allowed to remain. — As¬ 
sumes the Disguise of an Ascetic. — Makes his Way to 
ifundL — Cheetoo not admitted into Asir. — Flies to the 
Thickets. — Killed by a Tiger .— Asirgerh demanded from 
Bmdhia .— Jeswant Jiao Bar ordered to deliver up the 
Fort — Procrastination.—The Fort besieged.—Lower Fort 
taken ,— Upper surrendered, — Documents proving Lind- 
hid$ Insincerity, — Asirgerh retained. — Close of the 
War. — Its Results, • — Territorial Acquisitions from the 
Peshwa .— System of Management — From Holkar .—- 
From Bindhia. — From Nagpur. <—> Territorial Arrange¬ 
ments with the Nizam. — With the Gaekwar. — Political 
' Results, 

T HE Vindhya and Sathpura ranges of hills, which accom¬ 
pany the Herbudda, ffcom its source to its termination 
in the (Mph of Cambay, following nearly parallel lines on 
the north and south of the course of the river; expanding, 
at its ©astern extremity, into a mountain rampart, which 
separates Bengal and Orissa from Bern*, and at the western 
into a similar, but less extensive barrier, dividing Malwa 
from Kandesh and Guxerat; appear to have afforded an 
asylum to the aboriginal inhabitants of central India when 
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BOOK II. they retreated before the southern progress of the Brah- 
chap ix. manical Hindus. In the middle portion of this line, the 

- hills sink down to their lowest elevations, and they accor- 

1818. dmgly afford the most practicable routes from the Dekhin 
to Hindustan, and are the seats of several populous and 
flourishing towns; but the country on the east and west 
presents a succession of hills, of greater, although not 
very lofty height, which are rendered difficult and danger¬ 
ous of access, by dense and insalubrious thickets, amidst 
which existence is secure only to the beasts of the forest, 
or the scarcely tamer human beings whom habit has for¬ 
tified against the pestiferous vapours by which their 
haunts are best protected against the encroachments of 
more civilised tribes. The most eastern of these hills, 
from the confines of t]^e British possessions to the borders 
of Berar, are the loftiest and mos£ inaccessible, and much 
of the country is even yet^unexplored. They are tenanted 
by various barbarous rapes, of whom the principal are the 
Roles, the Rhends, and the Gonds, living in villages 
among the forests, under their own chiefs; practising, in 
some places, a limited agriculture, but more usually sub¬ 
sisting on the produce of their cattle, the gleanings of the 
chase, or the wild fruits, herbs, and grain, which are fhe 
spontaneous growth of the thickets. The want of whole¬ 
some nutriment is in some measure compensated by 
the use of fiery spirits, to which the people are immode¬ 
rately addicted. They are as scantily clothed as fed, and 
are armed chiefly with bows and arrows, large knives, and 
occasionally with matchlocks Although sometimes pro¬ 
fessing to respect the few ignorant Brahmans who may 
have settled among them, this is not universally the case, 
and they cannot be said to follow the Brahmamcal religion. 
The objects of their rude worship, which is commonly 
sanguinary, and sometimes comprises human victims, are 
local divinities, as the Deity of tjpie Earth, or the presiding 
Gemi over certain mountain-peaks ; or shapeless blocks of 
wood or stone, occasionally dignified with denominations 
borrowed from the Hindu Pantheon—particularly with the 
name of Siva, and his wife Parvati: in some few places, 
also, Mafhadeo, in his ordinary type, seems to have been 
adopted as one of their gods. ''The Roles, called in some 
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places also Lurka Koles , 1 are found principally in Sirgijja BOOK 
and Sambhalpur; the Khands on the borders of Cuttack chap. 

and Ganjam. The Gonds are still more widely extended, -- 

and spread from the western and southern limits of Bahar 
to those of Bundelkhand and Berar, and for some distance 
along the valley of the Neibudda. Towards the western 
extremity of the ranges, the hills and forests are occupied 
by the Bhils , 2 a race similar in their general habits and 
character to those which have been mentioned, but asso¬ 
ciating more freely with their civilised neighbours, and 
therefore somewhat less barbarous. The same familiarity 
with civilisation had, however, fostered other propensities, 
and the Bhils had learned to lay waste the cultivated 
lands in their vicinity, or levy a tax upon the villagers as 
the price of their forbearance. The«e barbarians occupied 
chiefly the rugged coutiiry between the Tapti and the 
Herbudda, spreading both to th# south of the former, and 


the Koles, or Imika KoIm, little authentic information has been pub¬ 
lished, and that little has appealed m ephetnei al publications, Accoidmg to 
Lieutenant Blunt, lie met with Kolos neai the nvei Son, on the eastern con¬ 
fines ot Rewa, while all the mountain tubes, liom the nmthein limits of 
Ruttenpur, towards the tontines ot Bet at and Hyderabad, between them and 
the# Malianadi, he calls (muds—Journey fiom Chunar to lertmikmlara, 
Asiatic Rescan hew, vol vi! Mr, Colebrooke, m his journey Bom Mumiuir to 
Nagpur, describes Roles, Gonds, and other tubes, on much the smu* hue of 
route — As Ann, Reg tor 180b, vol. vnl “ The Alpine region of Orissa, 
comprising the eential udge, the lolt> plateau, and the inner valleys of the 
chain of Gliars, with the great tracts of forest by which they ate sun minded, 
has been occupied f»om the earliest historical periods by three races, the 
Kolos, the Kbonds, and the Souraa,—accoulmg to tradition, the original oc¬ 
cupants, not only of this portion, but of the greater part of the Orissa.”— 
Maepherson'a Report on the Khonds, How far these races are allied or dis¬ 
tinct, has nor, boon determined by the only test now available, that of their 
language. Borne tolerably copious vocabularies of the Kliond language are 
given in the sixth and seventh volumes of the Journal of the Madras Literary 
Society, but I am no| aware if any of the languages of the Kolos or Gonds 
have been published, Of these races, the Gonds seem to be most widely spread; 
occupying the interior mountains from the confines of Bahar and Orissa to the 
south-western limits of Bundelkhand and thdPvalley of the NerbuddlL—Ben- 

f tl and Agra Gazetteer, 1842, vol. ii, p. 1,311. In three districts of the 
erbudda territories, the Gond population is considered to be mtu h under¬ 
rated at 180^000 —Ibid, 351. Sir J. Malcolm also mentions the existence of 
Gonds lietween B-agll and Mandabmwar. See also Jenkin’s Report on Nag¬ 
pur for the Gond tribes of the eastern portions of the province, Kolos and 
Gonds are named in early Sanscrit works, the latter are found in the Araara 
JKojdia, 

* Sir J. Malcolm has given an account of the Bhils in his Central India, 
vol. i. 517. According to him they are a distinct race from any other Indian 
tribe, but this requires to be established by a comparison of their dialects with 
those ot the other mountaineers. Their own traditions bring them from the 
north, the borders of Jodhpur. In Sanscrit works of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, we find Bhils inhabiting flic country between Ilalmr and Bnn del- 
khan d, the present site of the Kolos and Gonds—an additional reason for con¬ 
sidering them to be allied. 
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nprth of the latter river, into Kandesh, and the territories 
of the Peshwa and Hizam on the one hand, and Nimaur 
and Malwa on the other. At an early date, some of the 
Bhils migrated into the plains in search of subsistence, 
and earned it hv acting m subservience to the village 
authorities, as a rural police; serving as watchmen m the 
villages, and patrolling the roads. They received an equi¬ 
valent m money or m gram, and this they came to consider 
as their indisputable right. In the latter days of disorder, 
their connexion with the Government officers had been 
dissolved, and many acts of mutual offence had transformed 
them from guardians of life and property, into their most 
dangerous assailants The Bhils of the plains had been 
joined by recruits from the hills, and cultivation and 
commerce were almost annihilated by their depredations. 

Upon Trimbak’s escape from Captivity, he sought se¬ 
curity, as we have seen, is? the vicinity of the Bhil settle¬ 
ments, and found among them ready partisans. The 
licence to plunder with which he requited their services 
was too agreeable to their habits to be relinquished when 
their leader was obliged to ffy to the east, and their pre¬ 
datory incursions were continued for some time after |iis 
expulsion. The movements of the Peshwa left the British 
functionaries no opportunity to attend to minor evils, but 
as soon as any peril from that cause ceased to be appre¬ 
hended, active measures were adopted by Captain Briggs, 
the political agent m Kandesh, and by Sir John Malcolm, 
in Malwa, for the protection of the districts under their 
control, against the irruptions of the Bhils. 

The unliealthmess, as well as the ruggedness of the 
tracts in which the villages of the mountain Bhils were 
situated, rendered it impossible to undertake any opera¬ 
tion^ against them on an extensive scale, or for a con¬ 
tinuous period. Small detachments were, however, sent 
occasionally into the hills, which* were in general success¬ 
ful, burning the Hattas, or villages of the mountaineers, 
killing many of the men, and capturing their families and 
their chiefs. Troops were also posted along the skirts of 
the hills to check their inroads, and cut off’ the supplies 
which ttiey were accustomed to procure from the plains. 
At the same time, the chiefs were invited to come in and 
resume the police duties which they had formerly dis- 



OPERATIONS AGAINST THE GONDS, 

charged, upon the assurance that their claims should be 
equitably investigated, and those for which precedent 
could be established should be allowed . 1 Many of them 
accepted the conditions, and although, in some instances, 
the engagements into which they entered were not held 
sacred, and travellers and merchants were still robbed and 
murdered, yet the greater number adhered to their pledge; 
and as prompt punishment followed the perpetration of 
violence, a salutary terror confirmed their peaceable dis¬ 
position, and rendered them even willing instruments in 
the apprehension of the refractory 2 This object was 
further promoted by the introduction of the policy which 
had long proved effective in Bengal, in respect to the wild 
tribes of the Bajmahal hills. A Bhil militia, disciplined 
and commanded by British officers* was substituted for 
the disorderly gangs, headed by their own Kayaks; and 
the same men who were the scourge and dread of the dis¬ 
tricts contiguous to their forests ^vere trained to guard 
the labours of the farmer, and to guide tbfe traveller and 
the merchant in safety along the road . 3 ^ 

The military operations which it became necessary to 
undertake against the Gonds, partook more of the charac¬ 
ter of systematic warfare, as they grew out of political 
occurrences, and wore required for the accomplishment of 
a political object, — the suppression of the adherents 
of the fugitive Baja of Nagpur, and Ms seizure or expul¬ 
sion. 

When Apa Saheb effected his escape from his escort, in 


i Blphmstone’s Report on Poona.—Extracts from the Records, iv. p, 141. 
a Nadir Sing, a BhlJ, chief of great notoriety, had been induced, partly by 
threats and partly by rewards, to promise conformity to the British system. 
After some time he violated his engagements, and plundered and put to death 
some inoffensive travellers; an atrocity that required exemplary punlfhment. 
At the time when his guilt was established, he was on a visit to some gf his 
kindred for the purpose of celebrating the marriage of his son; an order was 
immediately sent to the chiefs v ith whom he was, to apprehend and send him 
to the Biitish functionary. Troopsawere ready to enfoice the order, but their 
presence was unnecessary, lie was seized by his own associates and sent to 
Sir J, Malcolm, by whom he was sentenced to imprisonment for life at Allaha¬ 
bad. His son was allowed to succeed to his authority. “ No event,'* says Sir 
J. Malcolm, “ was ever more conducive to the tranquillity of a country than 
this act of justice."—Central India, i. 524. As an instance of Bhil habits, as 
well as of the liberality of his captors, Nadir Sing was allowed, daring his 
captivity, a bottle of biandy every four days.—MSS. * 

* There are several Bhil corps in the service of the Company. Under the 
Bengal Presidency are three, the MeWar, Nlmaur, and Malwa corps; collec¬ 
tively about one thousand one hundred foot, and one hundred and twenty 
horse. There is also a Bhil corps m Kandesh. 
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BOOK II. ^he middle of May, lie fled to Harai, a petty state in the 
chap. ix. Nerbudda valley, governed by Chain Sah, a powerful and 

'-- ambitious Gond chieftain, who had usurped the chiefship 

1818. f rom nephew while a minor, and had established his 
authority not only over Harai, but several of the adjacent 
districts. His power extended throughout the Mahadeo 
hills, a detached cluster, lying on the south of the river, 
and to the right of the mam road from Nagpur to Iio- 
samabad, at about an equal distance, or eighty miles from 
either. Within this circuit was a temple of celebrity, 
dedicated to Mahadeo, whence the name of the hills, which 
at certain seasons was a place of great resort as an object 
of pilgrimage, and the sanctity of which was, no doubt, 
considered by Apa Saheb as a sanctuary from pursuit. A 
much more effective protection was afforded by the thickets 
which spread over the hills, andVhich could not be pene¬ 
trated with impunity during the rainy season, now about 
to commence. Here -the Raja was at leisure to devise 
measures for fhe annoyance of his enemies, if not fof the 
recovery of his power, and found a ready auxiliary m the 
restless and turbulent Gond. Many other chiefs, profess¬ 
ing themselves to be vassals of Berar, also joined the I^ja; 
and the Mahratta soldiers, Pmdaris, and Arab mercenaries, 
who had been cast adrift by the dispersion of the regular 
troops of Poona and Nagpur, either repaired to the Maha¬ 
deo hills, or concentrated m different parts of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and carried on a war of posts against 
the British detachments Their numbers were exag¬ 
gerated, but they occasionally acted m bodies of three or 
four thousand, and the aggregate m arms could not have 
been much less than twenty thousand, sh easy was it at 
this period to collect armed bands around every standard 
which led the way to confusion and plunder. 

Although it was indispensably necessary to postpone an 
attack in force upon Apa Sahib’s head-quarters, until a 
more favourable period, yet the equally imperious neces¬ 
sity of protecting the country from desolation, and of 
checking the extent of the rising in the Raja’s favour, 
rendered it impossible to avoid exposing the troops to tke 
harassing services of desultory hostilities at an inclement 
season, and detachments were accordingly stationed in 
various parts of the valley contiguous to the hills, from 
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the several divisions of Colonel Adams at Hosainabad, BOOK II: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott at Nagpur, and Brigadier-Gene- chap, ix, 

ral Watson at S&gar. Their distribution and movements - 

counteracted, m a great measure, the objects of the enemy; 
but the organisation of the latter, their knowledge of the 
country, and the countenance and assistance which they 
received from the natives and from the civil functionaries 
of the Mahratta Government, enabled them at first to 
elude the attacks of the British, and even to gam some 
advantages over them. As the contest was prolonged, the 
troops became more manageable, the country better known, 
and the insurgents suffered severe retaliation. 

The first affair that took place was calculated to give 
confidence to the Raja’s partisans. A body of Arabs, after 
assembling at Mail Ghat, on the Tapji liver, advanced to 
the town of Maisdi, and took possession of it. In order 
to dislodge and disperse them, Japtam Sparkes was de¬ 
tached, on tl\e 18th of July, from Hosainabad to Baitul, 
with*two companies of the 10th Bengal Native infantry. 

He was followed on the two following days by stronger 
detachments, but without waiting for their junction, Cap¬ 
tain Sparkes pushed forward, and on the 20th, encountered 
a p^rty of horse, the van of the enemy's force. They re¬ 
treated, but only to fail back on the main body, consisting 
of two thousand Mahratta horse, and fifteen hundred Arab 
and Hindustani foot. Taking post upon the edge of a 
ravine, Captain Sparkes checked, for some time, the 
enemy’s advance, but when they had crossed the ravine 
in considerable masses, retreated to a hill, where his men 
again maintained their ground until their ammunition was 
expended, and many, with Captain Sparkes, had been 
killed. The enemy then rushed upon them m overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers, and put nearly the wliole to death. A few 
wounded Sipahis contrived to escape, and eight others, 
who had been left to guarc^the baggage, effected a timely 
retreat. 

To remedy the iff effects of this disaster, Major Mae- 
pherson was sent to take the command at Baitul, and 
reinforcements under Captain Newton an<l Major Gumming 
were immediately despatched from Hosainabad. (Captain 
Hamilton was sent from Nagpur to superintend the 
country about Beogerh, and was followed Jby Captain 
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chap ix ft division was thrown forward from Jabalpur. A corps of 

- Rohilla horse was distributed along the northern skirts 

1818. 0 f the Mahadeo hills, and Sal&bat Khan of Ehchpur. on 
the south-east, was called upon for his contingent. Briga¬ 
dier-General Doveton also moved from Jalna; but his 
march was delayed by the inclemency of the weather, and 
the impassable state of the roads and rivers. The troops 
were exposed to incessant rain and frequent storms, and 
soon began to suffer in their health. At the Gawilgerh 
pass the whole of the tents were blown down by a violent 
gale. Their advance was, therefore, painful and tedious, 
and after frequent halts, and leaving behind the artillery 
and heavy luggage, it was not until the middle of Sep¬ 
tember that the forc^ was concentrated at Ehchpur. 

Until the troops could be ©assembled m sufficient 
strength, the partisans pf the Raja continued their suc¬ 
cessful career. A small party of Sipahis, ported at Shah- 
pur, was surprised and destroyed by a Gond Raja, and in 
the beginning of August, the enemy gained possession of 
the town of Multai, chiefly through the connivance of the 
civil authorities. To the eastward, the Gonds and Arabs 
occupied Lanji, Compta, Ambagerh, and other places, and 
advanced to within forty miles of the capital, where much 
agitation prevailed, and a conspiracy against the young 
Raja was detected. The leaders were punished; and to 
repel the advancing insurgents, Captain Gordon, with a 
further portion of the subsidiary force, was sent from 
Nagpur. Major Gumming was directed to recover Multai 
— a service which he executed at the end of the month'— 
the garrison evacuating the town and fort. Light detach¬ 
ments, under Captain Newton and Lieutenant Ker, over¬ 
took parties of the fugitives, and put numbers to the 
sword. In like manner, the places to the eastward were 
soon retaken. Compta, which ^as defended by a stockade 
with a ditch and a small fort, was carried by assault, in 
which six hundred of the garrison perished. Amba-gerh 
was taken by escalade, and Pouri by storm, by another 
detachment from Nagpur, commanded by Major Wilson. 
Other places were recovered, and the enemy were driven 
from all their posts upon the plain in this direction. Im¬ 
portant successes were also gained in other quarters. A 
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party at Burday, about five hundred strong, was attacked BOOK II, 
by Major Bowen, with a squadron of cavalry and one hun- chap, ix 

dred light infantry, and three hundred of the number were -- 

slain. A like party was destroyed at Jiva-gerhi by Lieu- 1819 * 
tenant Cruickshanks, with a detachment of one hundred 
and eighty infantry, fifty of the 7th Bengal cavalry, and 
eighty Rohilla horse. A vigorous effort by Chain Sah, at 
the head of two thousand Gonds and Mahrattas, to gam 
possession of Ohauragerh, was checked by the gallantry 
of a native officer and thirty men, its slender garrison, 
until the arrival of a detachment under Lieutenants 
Brandon and Bacon ; when the Gonds were defeated and 
driven off with heavy loss. By the end of September, 
operations began to spread into the hills. Captain Newton, 
with the 2nd battalion of the 121Jl Bengal infantry, a 
company of the 1st battalion of the 23rd, and a squadron 
of the 7th native cavalry, marching from Baitul, followed 
the flying Gonds to their villages, burnt many of them, 
mi captured or killed their defenders. «Several of the 
chiefs fell; among whom was one who had headed the 
party which put to death the Sipahis at Shahpur. The 
villagers at several places had also been engaged in the 
action with Captain Sparkes, as appeared from the dresses, 
arms, and accoutrements, of the 10th infantry, which were 
found in their huts, and their comrades exulted in the 
vengeance which they had inflicted, and the trophies which 
they had recovered. 

With the commencement of 1819, the system of de¬ 
tached and desultory war was discontinued, and was 
succeeded by a concerted plan for an attack upon the 
head-quarters af Apa Saheb. With this view the de¬ 
tachments were, for the most part, called in. A concen¬ 
trated portion of the Nagpur subsidiary force marched 
from Nagpur to Multai. Colonel Adams, with his mam 
body moved from Hosaiq^bad upon Pachmari, and Major 
O’Brien, from Jabalpur, upon Harai. Brigadier-General 
Doveton advanced from the south-west, to cover the road 
to Jilpi-amner, a fortified town, of which the siege detained 
him several days. Major O’Brien, on his march, foil in with 
Chain Sah, defeated and took him prisoner. Parties from 
the Nagpur and Hosainabad divisions penetrated into 
every recess of the hills, and Colonel Adazgs arrived at 
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Pachmari in the middle of February. Apa Saheb was no 
l&ger there. 

Reduced to great distress for supplies, by the vigilance 
of the British detachments, skirting the bases of the hills, 
and cutting off all communication with the adjacent 
country, and foreseeing the adoption of decisive move¬ 
ments as soon as they should become practicable, Apa 
Saheb determined to look to some other quarter for an 
asylum. In this design he was encouraged by the Pmdari 
Cheetoo, who, after loitering along the southern limits of 
Bhopal, made his way, in the beginning of August, into 
the Mahadeo hills Their knowledge of the friendly dis¬ 
position of Jeswant Rao' Lar, the Kiladar of Asir-gerh, 
induced them to expect a refuge m his fortress, and 
thither, therefore, they resolved to direct their flight. On 
the 1st of February, Apa Saheb, accompanied by Cheetoo, 
and a few well-mounted horsemen, quitted the hills, and 
passed through Burday, the officer commanding there 
having been milled by false reports of the Raja’s intended 
route, and having marched to Shahpur, m the hope of in¬ 
tercepting Sim. On his arrival at Shahpur, he discovered 
the trick, and immediately countermarched and reached 
Burday m time to encounter and destroy a large bod/of 
Arabs and Hindustanis, who attempted to follow the route 
which the Raja had succeeded m taking. The first party 
pursued their course to the west towards Asir, but not 
with the same* good fortune. News of Apa Saheb’s flight 
having been conveyed to Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, com* 
mandmg at Jilpi-amner, he marched immediately to the 
north, and ai rived on the morning of the 4th of February 
at Piplode, where he covered the two mam roads to Asir- 
gerh. About two miles in his rear lay a third road, by 
the village of Yuva, and this was guarded by a strong 
picquet of cavalry and infantry. Late in the evening, the 
Raja and his companions camq. unexpectedly upon the 
British post at Yuva. As soon as they perceived their 
error, they turned their horses’ heads and dashed Into a 
deep ravine, where, aided by the darkness of the night, 
they escaped from the pursuit of the cavalry, A few were 
taken ; %nd amongst the prisoners were several of the 
Sipahis, who had assisted Apaf Saheb in his flight from 
Captain Brown, and who suffered the penalty of their dis¬ 
loyalty : the rest effected -their retreat to the neighbour- 
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hood of Asir-gerh, where a temporary shelter was given t % BOOK II. 
the Baja Jeswant Rao refused, however, to admit Ghee- chap. ix. 

too and his followers; and while they hovered about Asir - 

they were attacked by Major Smith, who had been de- 181 9 
tached by Sir John Malcolm to secure the passes north of 
Asir-gerh. They fled under the walls of Asir, from which 
a fire of matchlocks checked their pursuers, and afforded 
them an opportunity to disperse. Whether his own fears 
or those of Jeswant Bao abridged the period of the Baja’s 
stay may be doubted, but after a few days, Apa Saheb 
repaired in the disguise of a religious mendicant to Bur- 
hanpur, where he was secreted for a short interval. Thence 
he made his way in the same disguise into Malwa, and 
approached Gwalior; but Smdhia was not inclined to risk 
the displeasure of the British Government in behalf of a 
Baja of Nagpur. He wits obliged, therefore, to resume 
his travels, and found no rest until he reached the Punjab, 
where Ranjit Sing gave him shelter and subsistence for a 
seasfbn. Upon the withdrawal of his countenance, Apa 
Saheb had recourse to a petty Baja, the Baja«»of Mundi, 
beyond rhe first range of the Himalaya, and was suffered 
to £pmam there unmolested for several succeeding years. 

At a subsequent date he returned to Hindustan, and was 
protected by the Baja of Jodhpur, who was allowed to 
grant him an asylum, on condition of becoming responsi¬ 
ble for his safe custody and peaceable conduct. 

The companion of the ex-Baja of Nagpur, the Pindari 
Oheetoo, was still more unfortunate; and, after surviving 
the destruction or surrender of his former associates, was 
fated to suffer a death not undeserving of commiseration, 
although not an* unapt close to his wild and sanguinary 
life. After the dispersion of his followers under the*walls 
of Asir-gerh, he fled, with his son, to the north, with«fche 
intention of escaping into Malwa. Having crossed the 
Nerbudda at Pfin-ghat, he bought to traverse the Vindhya 
mountains by the pass of Bagli, but finding it vigilantly 
guarded, he parted from his son, and turned off into a 
thicket near Kantapur, notoriously infested by tigers, to 
one of whom he fell a prey. His honfe, wandering alone, 
was caught by a party of Hqlkar’s cavalry marching from 
B&gli to Kantapur, and being recognised, search was made 
for the rider. On penetrating into the thicket, his sword, 

VOL. II. t # 
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chap. ix. found, and, finally, his head was discovered. These re- 

■-— mams were readily identified by several of his followers 

1£19, who h a d been captured, and by his son, who, at the same 
time, gave himself up to Sir John Malcolm. Such "was 
the end which the Pindari had hazarded rather than sub¬ 
mit to a tranquil life, shackled by the restraints of 
dependance. 

The attempt of Apa Saheb to take shelter in Asir-gerh, 
had been anticipated by the British Government, and m 
order to prevent its success, Smdhia had been required to 
place the fort in the temporary occupation of a British 
force. This arrangement had been proposed at the be¬ 
ginning of the war, and had been ostensibly acceded to; 
but as no emergency'arose which rendered its fulfilment 
peculiarly expedient, and as it was probable that Sindhia’s 
orders for the delivery of the fort, even if issued m a 
spirit of sincerity, would be disregarded, and that it would 
be necessary to lay siege to Asir-gerh, to ensure its occu¬ 
pation, it was judged advisable to refrain from insisting 
upon the transfer of the fortress. Now, however, a con¬ 
tingency had arisen which admitted of no longer hesitation. 
It was of the highest importance to exclude Apa Saheb 
from a stronghold, in the strength of which he might find 
the means of renewing a protracted resistance, and reani¬ 
mating the hopes of his partisans; and it was accordingly 
resolved to call upon Smdhia to execute the original 
stipulation. Dowlat Rao affected cheerful compliance, and 
despatched orders to Jeswant Rao Lar to give up his fort 
to Sir John Malcolm, and repair to Gwalior. He followed 
up his orders by sending officers to enforce obedience, and 
declared himself prepared to unite his troops with those 
of the British, in the siege, if the place was not promptly 
surrendered. Jeswant Rao pretended a like readiness to 
obey, but frivolous pleas were devised from day to day to 
defer his departure to Gwalior, until the contingency against 
which it was intended to provide, actually occurred, and 
Apa Saheb was admitted into Asir-gerh. It was obvious 
that J^want Rao had no intention of resigning his fort, 
and that Sindhia either connived at his recusancy, or was 
unable to enforce compliance with his orders. The reduc¬ 
tion of the "'place was necessary to vindicate the British 
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power, and to deprive an unavowed enemy of the mean%BOOK II. 
of causing mischief. By firing also upon the British chap, ix . 

troops when m pursuit of Cheetoo and the followers of --- 

the Nagpur Raja, as well as by the reception of the Raja 1819. 
himself, J eswant Rao had committed overt acts of hostility, 
which it was impossible to leave without rebuke. Sir 
John Malcolm, therefore, and General Doveton were in¬ 
structed to employ the resources at their disposal m the 
siege of Asir-gerh. 

The fortress of Asir-gerh stood upon a detached rock, 
about two miles from the end of one of the chief ranges 
of the Sathpura hills, commanding one of the great passes 
from the Dekhin. It consisted of two forts, a lower and an 
upper; the former occupying the western extremity of the 
rock, opposite to the Petta, or walled town beneath it, 
from which alone an asceiSt into the fortress was practic¬ 
able • on every other side the perpendicular scarp of the 
rock defied assault, and the ascent from the town was 
strot%ly fortified. The approach from the* lower to the 
upper fort, which crowned the summit of the r$ck, at an 
elevation of seven hundred and fifty feet above the plain, 
was |>y steep flights of stone steps, which led in succession 
through five gateways of solid masonry. There were some 
breaches in the face of the rock, especially on the north 
and east, but the chasms had been built up with substantial 
walls. The top of the rock was surmounted by thick and 
lofty ramparts, and by large cavaliers carrying guns of 
immense calibre. 1 The country on the north and south 
sides was generally level, but on the east and west was 
intersected by deep ravines, and crossed by ranges of hills, 
connected with th$ Sathpura range. 

Brigadier-General Doveton, having been reinforced «vith 
troops and ordnance from Kandesh and Hosainabad, 2 ad¬ 
vanced to the vicinity of Asir late in February, while Sir 
John Malcolm moved close *o the fortress with the forces 
which he had collected at Mhow, 3 and with which he had 

1 One of these, an iron gun carrying a ball of three hundred and eighty- 

four pounds, was believed by the natives capable of lodging a shot at Burhan- 
pur, fourteen miles distant.—-Lake. # 

2 His force consisted of on© troop of European Horse Artillery, th^e regi¬ 

ments, the 6th Bengal, and 2nd and 7th Madras N.C., the Madras European 
regiment, the 16th regiment Bengal UtL, 1st baft. 7th, 1st butt. 12th, 2nd 
batt, 13th, 2nd batt. Hth, 2nd baft. 17th Madras N. I., and details of Bengal 
and Madras Pioncei s, with an extensive battei mg train » 

e These v ere details of European Horse Artillery, camel howitzer battery, 

2nd regiment Madras N.C , 2nd batt, 6th, arm 1st batt. 14th Madras N.C., 1st 
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feeen employed in settling some disturbed districts on the 
Guzerat frontier, m the beginning of the year. As soon 
as it was obvious, that compulsory means alone would ob¬ 
tain possession of Asirgerh, General Do vet on’s division 
took up its ground on the south of the fort, while that of 
Sir John Malcolm was posted on the north. On the 18th 
of March, operations were commenced by the advance of 
a column from either division upon the Petta, which was 
carried with little loss, the enemy retreating into the 
lower fort. Posts were established and batteries con¬ 
structed in the Petta, and a spirited sally of the enemy on 
the 20th having been repulsed, although with the loss of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer of the Royal Scots, a practicable 
breach was made by the 21st, and the garrison retreated 
to the upper fort; bat the explosion of a powder magazine 
attached to one of the batteries, emboldened them to re¬ 
turn and resume the firo from the lower fort. It was soon 
silenced by the fire of the batteries. The charge of the 
Petta, and the prosecution of the siege on that side%ere 
made over to Sir John Malcolm, while General Doveton, 
with the principal part of the heavy ordnance, moved to 
the east front, as most favourable for the attack of the 
upper fort. By the 29th, both divisions were m full opera¬ 
tion, and on the 30th preparations were made for storming 
the lower fort, when it was finally abandoned by the garrison 
and occupied by the assailants. On the eastern front the 
progress was necessarily slower, but by the 7th of April 
the defences were in so ruinous a condition, that Jeswant 
Rao despaired of the result, and after a conference with 
the British Generals consented to unconditional surrender. 
The garrison, composed chiefly of Ar&bs and Baluchis, 
marched out accordingly on the 29th ; they were allowed 
to-retain their shields and daggers and all private property/ 
and were promised a conveyance to their native country. 
The loss of the garrison was 3ess severe than that of the 
besiegers: the former having been sheltered by the nature 
of the ground. The latter had one officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frazer, killed, and eleven wounded; the whole of 


Grenadier regiment Bombay N I„ afid 1st of the 8th ditto, with Pioneers. 
They weie joined by two battalions Bengal N 1,2nd batt. 1st, and 2nd batt. 
13tli, with artiSery and heavy guns from Sugar. 
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the killed and wounded amounted to three hundred and BOOK 11 . 
thirteen. The reduction of a fortress of such high repute chap. ix. 

in native estimation as Asirgerh m so short a time, con- -- 

firmed the impression which the success of the British 
arms had inspired throughout the campaign of the futility 
of opposition. 

The capture of Asirgerh disclosed indisputable proofs 
of the insincerity of Bowlat Rao Smdlna; of his having 
sanctioned the contumacy of the Kiladar, and of his hav¬ 
ing contemplated affording shelter and succour to Baji Rao. 

A box of papers was seized containing letters, not only 
from the Peshwa and Apa Saheb, but others in Sindhia’s 
own hand-writing, as was acknowledged subsequently by 
his ministers and himself, m which he directed that the 
fort should not be given over to the English, and that 
whatever orders might b$ received from the Peshwa they 
should be obeyed. As a punishment for this double deal¬ 
ing, it was determined to retain possession of Asirgerh 
and the district dependent upon it, and to communicate 
to Bowlat Rao the grounds of its detention. No further 
notice was deemed necessary, as the objects of the war 
had^been accomplished, and allowance was made for the 
pardonable prepossession of the Mahratta chief in favour 
of his paramount lord. Bowlat Rao admitted the authen¬ 
ticity of the documents, but declared that they were in¬ 
tended only to make it appear that he wished to do 
something for the Peshwa’s service, and that the tenor of 
any orders ho might have sent was immaterial, as he knew 
well that Jeswant Rao would obey none* but such as should 
b© consistent with his own designs. He even admitted 
that he had written to Baji Rao to invite him to Gwalior, 
because he believed that his coming there was impossible. 

As an apology for this double duplicity, he merely pleaded 
in the figurative language which he frequently employed 
that it was natural for a mto seeing a friend struggling in 
the water and crying for help, to stretch out his hands 
towards him, and to speak words of comfort, although he 
knew that he could give him no assistance. He was, 
however, evidently apprehensive of tlfe consequences of 
his conduct, until time convinced him of the sincerity of 
the purposed forbearance of the British Government. 

The capture of Asirgerh terminated the military move- 
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ciiap, ix returned to their stations m time of peace, having through- 

. .- out this supplementary campaign, as well as m the earlier 

1819. progress of the war, distinguished themselves, as much 
by their cheerful endurance of hardship and privation, and 
of the labours which they had undergone, as by their 
steadiness and intrepidity in action. 

We are now prepared to consider the results of the past 
transactions, as they affected the British Government, and 
the Native powers of India. 

The acquisition of additional territory formed no part of 
the original objects for which the Marquis of Hastings 
took the held. The districts from which the Pmdaris 
were expelled were restored to the princes by whom they 
had been granted, oy> from whom they had been usurped; 
and not a rood of land wpuld have been annexed to the 
British possessions, had*not the violence and treachery of 
the Mahratta chiefs exposed them to the loss of their 
dominions, ft was evident that Baji Rao considered him¬ 
self too deeply wronged ever to forgive, and no leniency 
towards him could appease his resentment. His deposal 
was necessary for the preservation of public tranquillity, 
and for the security of the British power; and it, tfiere- 
fore, became a question to whom his extensive authority 
should be intrusted. He had no children, and no here¬ 
ditary claims were involved in his downfall. To have 
elevated the Raja of Satara in his place, would have been 
to invest a doubtful ally with the means of becoming a 
formidable enemy, and would have been a boon exceeding 
his reasonable expectations. It was doubted by the 
Govern or-General whether the grant Of a liberal JTagir 
would not have been^an adequate provision for him, and 
tW substitution of a principality, as recommended by the 
Resident on political considerations, was coupled with the 
condition of a subordinate rule* over a circumscribed terri¬ 
tory. 1 The country set apart for the Raja, was bounded by 

i lt Your Excellency’s instructions left me the choice of giving him a Jagir 
or small sovereignty, and l was inclined to adopt the latter plan, for various 
reasons. At the time when I had to decide, the Mahrattas showed no dispose 
turn whatever to quit the Peshwa’s standaid, and it appeared not improbable 
that the dread of the complete extinction of their national independence, and 
still more, that of the entire loss of Mr means of subsistence, mom the want 
of a government likely to employ them, would induce them to adhere to Baji 
Rao, that eouldftiever have been produced by affection for his person, or in- 
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the Nira on the north, the Krishna and Warna on the BOOK II. 
south, the Ghats on the west, and the district of PunddT- chap. ix. 

pur on the east; and was calculated to yield an annual - 

revenue of about thirteen lakhs of rupees 1 The remainder 1819. 
of the Peshwa’s dominions, comprising an estimated area 
of fifty thousand square miles, and a population of four 
millions, was made an integral part of British India. 

The territory acquired by the British Government in 
the Dekhin, which had formerly acknowledged the autho¬ 
rity of the Peshwa, comprised the province of Kandesh on 
the north ; the country constituting that of the Mahrattas 
especially, comprising the districts of Ahmedabad and 
Poona, above the Ghats, and the Konkan on the west of 
the Ghats; and south of the Krishna, a portion of Canara, 
which had been formerly subjugated by the Mahrattas, and 
was, for the most part, divided among a number of feuda¬ 
tory chieftains, or Jagirdars, most of whom, although 
declining to act against the Peshwa, had either refrained 
frotfa joining him, or had abandoned hpn at an early 
period, and were, consequently, permitted to retain their 
lands on the same tenures on which they held Them under 
the Peshwa. The Konkan was added to the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency ; the rest was placed under the authority of a 
Commissioner, assisted by five officers, including the 
political agent with the Raja of Satara, who, under the 
designation of collectors, discharged the supreme revenue 
and judicial duties. The arrangements adopted for the 
administration of the Mahratta territories were based 
upon the existing institutions, and which, when weeded 
from some glaring defects, were considered to be most 
acceptable to the people, and best suited to the prevailing 
condition of society. In the collection of the revenue, 
the chief principles laid down weft to abolish the firming 
system, which had been carried to a ruinous extent ifhder 
Baji Rao ; 2 to levy the Revenue according to the actual 


terest in Ins cause. It therefore seemed expedient to remove these grounds of 
alarm, hy the establishment of a sepaiate government,’* — Letter train the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphmstone to the Governor-General, Pari. Papers, 
Baja of Satara, Part X M p. 498. 

i In the second year the net revenue amounted to nearly fifteen lakhs, 
—Treaty with the Baja of Satara, 25th Sept. 1819. Papers. Af!xn. of the 
Marquis of Hastings* • 

» The office of Mamlatdar, or Head Collector of a district, was put up to 
auction among the Peshwa's attendants, who were encouraged to bid high* 
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chap. ix. Aw taxes; and to abolish none, unless obviously ob- 

- noxious and unjust; and above all, to make no innova- 

1819. tions. In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person: to them, also, was 
entrusted the principal personal superintendence of the 
police. In their mixed duties, they were assisted by the 
native officers, combining similar powers. The system 
worked well; for although vast numbers of disorderly 
persons were thrown out of employment by the dispersion 
of the Peshwa’s soldiery, the country speedily assumed a 
tranquil aspect, cultivation was extended, and trade re¬ 
vived ; and no attempt of any importance was made to 
re-establish a native government The immediate conse¬ 
quence of the maladministration of the revenue, as well 
as of the mischief caused f by r political and military events, 
was a considerable diminution of the revenue. The 
amount of thw, at one time, under the Peshwa, had 
exceeded two crores of rupees, but the cessions demanded 
from him in June, 1817, and other circumstances, had re¬ 
duced it to one crore and ten lakhs, of which, not above 
fifty lakhs came into the treasury of the Peshwa. This 
sum it was expected to realize, and a surplus of thirty 
lakhs was calculated on, but after the first twelve months, 
the revenue was found to amount to but seventy-six lakhs, 
while the charges and assignments, exclusive of the pen¬ 
sions to the Peshwa and his brother, extended to seventy- 
two, leaving, therefore, the new possessions a financial loss. 
This, however, was but a temporary disappointment, and 


and sometimes disgraced if thejfc showed a reluctance to enter on this sort of 
speculation. Next year this operation was renewed, and the district was ge¬ 
neral^ transferred to a higher bidder. The Mamlatdar had no time for 
inquiry, and no motive for forbearance, he let the district out to under farmers 
Who repeated the operation until it reached $ie Patel. If this officer farmed his 
own village, he became the absolute master of every one in it. If he refused 
to farm it at the rate proposed, the case was perhaps worse, as the Mamlat- 
dar’s own officers undertook to levy the sum with less knowledge and mercy- 
In either case, the actual state of the cultivation was little regarded, a man’s 
means of payment, not the land he occupied, was the scale by which he was 
assessed. No moderation was shown in levying the sum fixed, and every 
pretext for fine and forfeiture, every means of rigour and' confiscation were 
employed fo squeeze the utmost out of the people before the time when the 
Mamlatdar was to give up Ins charge.—hflphinstone, Report of the territories 
conquered from the Peshwa, Calcutta, 1824; also Selections from the Records, 
IV. 139. 
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the improvement of the country, with the diminution 
of the expenses, rendered the acquisitions in the Dekhm 
as valuable m a financial as they were m a political point 
of 'View. * 

By the treaty with Holkar, the districts in Kandesh and 
the Sathpura hills, as well as those in the Dekhm, which 
were intermixed with the territories of the Peshwa and 
Nizam, were ceded to the British. They were not of great 
extent or value, but derived consideration from the manner 
in which they were scattered among territories subject to 
other princes, involving the inconvenient proximity of 
different independent jurisdictions. The conflict of claims 
arising out of such juxtaposition, was congenial to Mahratta 
policy, which hoped, from such collision, some contingent 
advantage. Such objects were of course foreign to the 
system now adopted; acid, although some indulgence was 
shown in regard to places recommended by peculiar con¬ 
siderations, the districts of Holkar , 1 m the Dekhm, were 
amalgamated with those in their vicinity. * 

In the engagements concluded with Sindhia, no terri¬ 
torial cession was originally contemplated; but those 
districts which had belonged to the Peshwa, and had de¬ 
volved on the British, either by cession or conquest, and 
which had been usurped by Sindhia or his officers, m 
Malwa, were reclaimed: the restoration of all usurpations 
from princes under British protection was also insisted on. 
It was further found desirable to require various exchanges 
of territory between Sindhia and the British government 
and its allies, for the purpose of establishing a more com¬ 
pact and better defined boundary. In this manner, several 
districts on the confines of Bhopal and Bundelkhand were 
annexed to them, and Ajmir was transferred to British 
authority. The possession of this province was recom¬ 
mended by political considerations, as its centrical position 
afforded ready communication with the Rajput states, and 
held in check the western confines of Smdlua’s dominions, 
and the newly created principality of Amir Khan. Its 

i The right of Holkar, as Des~mukh or head C a district, to villages, or 
parts of villages, or to certain payments or perquisites, presents* charac¬ 
teristic picture of the intricate ai$ incompatible arrangements common 
under the Mahratta system. A statement of his claims is therefore given in 
the Appendix. 
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financial value was inconsiderable , 1 and its sequestration 
was no loss to Dowlat Rao, as the whole revenue had been 
appropriated by his officer, Bapu Smdhia, by whom it had 
been held for some time past. Upon the whole, Sindhia 
was a gainer by these exchanges , 2 although his duplicity 
and treachery ill-deserved such favour. 

The acquisitions next in extent and importance to 
those made from the Peshwa were derived from the ter¬ 
ritories of the Raja of Nagpur. They comprised the 
eastern portion of the valley of the Nerbudda, on either 
bank of the river, extending north and east to the district 
of S&gar, which, as we have seen, had been also taken pos¬ 
session of by the British, and to the borders of Bundel- 
khand; and on the west and south to the confines of 
Berar. In the lattei^ province were ceded Gawilgerh and 
Narnala, with Akote and the contiguous districts. The 
government of the Raja’^reserved territories was, as has 
been noticed, exercised^with the entire concurrence of the 
young Prince’s nearest relatives and of the Regent Baifiby 
the British Resident, assisted by British officers as super¬ 
intendents^ the mam division of the Principality, to 
whom the collection of the revenue, and maintenance of 
public order were entrusted, and who were instructed^to 
preserve the native system and establishments unchanged, 
except in the correction of gross and palpable abuses. 
Under this system, the principality of Nagpur pro¬ 
gressively improved in resources and prosperity until its 
final restoration to the Raja . 3 The territories separated 
from it were placed under the direct authority of the 
Government of Bengal. Sambhalpur, and the wild country 
spreading to Bengal and Orissa, hitherto dependent upon 
Nagpur, were likewise ceded, and a line of communication 
from Bengal to the Mahratta territories on the west, was 
thus completed . 4 The management of the district of Sagar 

1 In the first year of its occupation the revenue was less than a lakh and a 
half of rupees Four years afterwards it exceeded lour lakhs. The popula¬ 
tion was also quadrupled —MS Records. 

4 The revenue of the territory ceded by Sindhia was estimated at six lakhs, 
those made to him at nearly seven.—MS. Records. 

3 Report on the territories of the Raja of Nagpur, by Richard Jenkins. Esq.. 
printed in Calcutta, 1827. * 

4 These^eessions were demanded in the conditional agreement entered into 
with Apa Saheb, bth January, 1818, but # the agreement was annulled by his 
flight, and was not finally renewed until December, 1828, when the Raja at¬ 
tained his majoitfy. In the mean time the administration of the whole being 
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was united to that of Bundelkhand. The Nerbudda valley BOOK II. 
was subjected to the authority of a civil Commissioner, chap, ix. 

whose administration was based upon the same principles - * 

that had been adopted m the Poona territory, and who 1819. 
combined in his own person the chief revenue and judicial, 
as well as political, functions; having under him several 
assistants, entrusted with similar powers, but subject to 
the superintendence of the Commissioner. The assess¬ 
ment of the revenue, the distribution of civil justice, and 
the regulations of the police, were founded upon the insti¬ 
tutions and usages of the people, but modified by the 
spirit of the British regulations. Subsequently S&gar was 
united to the Nerbudda territories ; but the character of 
the administration long remained unaltered. The moun¬ 
tain countries to the eastward werg governed by an agent, 
especially deputed for <fche purpose ; and with some other 
dependencies of Nagpur, muqjfi, although not alienated, 
were managed by British officers^for some years after the 
R*ya’s exercise of authority, were generally under the 
control of the resident of Nagpur. The revenues of the 
cessions from Nagpur were intended to provide funds for 
the payment of the seven and a half lakhs, the cost of the 
subsidiary force, and to be a compensation for the contin¬ 
gent force which the Raja was bound to maintain, the 
expense of which was estimated at nine and a half. The 
produce of the ceded territory approached nearly to this 
amount, realising, after some years* occupation, inclusively 
of Gondwana, about sixteen and a half lakhs of rupees, 
levied from a population of one million, three hundred and 
forty thousand persons. Conjointly with S£gar, the in¬ 
crease of British subjects in this quarter might be called 
two millions, paying a revenue of two millions and a half 
of rupees, 1 * 

In the hands of the Resident, thn terms of the agreement had been acted on 
and the territories occupied.—See Tieaty with the ltaja. 13th December, 

1S26, Com. House of Commons, 1832, App. Pol. 620. The whole area of 
the ceded territory was estimated at 70,000 square miles.—Jonkms’s Eeport 
on Nagpur. 

1 The following are the returns of 1827, when the Sagar and Nerbudda 
territories were united under one agency, and divided into three principal dis¬ 
tricts, viz. 1, Jabalpur, <fcc.; 2. Hosainabad, &e.'f 3. Sagar: 

NPKBUDPA. 

JABALPUR. ^HOSAINABAD. SAGAR. TOTAL. 

Kcvenne . , 7,50,000 8,85,000 0,81,000 26,10,000 

Population . 7,20,000 6,25,000 5,60,000 10*05,000 

The revenues of the Nerbudda district are stated by Mr. Prbasep as having 
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^though not immediate annexations to the British 
territories, jet as arising out of the war, we may notice 
the new arrangements made with the Nizam and the 
Gaekwar. As usual, districts subject to the Mahratta 
princes, especially to the Raja of Nagpur and the Pe'shwa, 
were intermixed inconveniently with the dominions of 
Hyderabad. Such of these as had fallen to the British, it 
was proposed to exchange for territories belonging to the 
Nizam, situated beyond his general frontier, giving him 
the advantage, as a recompense for the services of his 
subsidiary force, and his other contingents during the war. 
The adjustment was delayed, through the difficulty of 
obtaining an accurate valuation of the districts to be 
exchanged, and by the reluctance of the Nizam’s ministers 
to admit the validity ^of any of the Peshwa’s claims, to 
which the British government had succeeded. A treaty 
was at last concluded m >822, by which the Nizam was 
released from all claims* and demand on account of the 
late Peshwa, and received territories belonging to thtt 
prince and £he Baja of Nagpur and Holkar, yielding a 
revenue of ten lakhs of rupees a year ; m return for 
which he relinquished his lands between the Sena ar$ 
Tumbhadra rivers, and his rights and possessions within 
the district of Ahmednagar, the whole being estimated at 
little more than four lakhs. He also engaged to give up a 
small tract to the Raja of Nagpur, and to continue the 
payments made by the Peshwa to certain of his dependants 
leviable from the revenues of the territory transferred to 
the Nizam. 1 

As great advantages were secured to the Gaekwar by the 
treaty with the Peshwa, m June 1816, in which the claims 
of the letter for tribute, $nd for his share of the farm of 
Ahme/labad, were abandoned; 2 and as the opportunity 


r 

been in 1818-19,fourteen and a half lakhs; in 1819-20, twenty-one lakhs, 
and as having averaged, twenty-three lakhs (say £230,000), during the three 
following years The Sagar revenue rose m the same time from eight to nearly 
eleven lakhs, forming a total of thirty-four lakhs, but the first assessments on 
the land were too high, and the dinimution made, with the gradual recovery 
from temporary depression, lgffc them at the period here referred to, 1839-40, 
as stated, twenty-six lakhs 

1 Treaty with the Nizam, 12th December, 1822.—Treaties with Native 
Princes, pi In ted by order of Parliament, 12*25. 

2 The annual gain to the Gaekwar was estimated at something more 
twenty-two and a half lakhs of rupees (£222,500), via: 
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was considered favourable for imposing an additional 
burden upon the finances of Guzerat, m the shape of'ltn 
augmented subsidy, that Prince was, therefore, required 
to increase the subsidiary force, by a battalion of infantry, 
and two regiments of cavalry, and to provide the requisite 
funds. It was at first proposed that they should be sup¬ 
plied by the transfer of Kattiwar, but as this was objected 
to by the court of Baroda, it was finally arranged that the 
Gaekwar should cede all the benefit which he had obtained 
from the perpetual farm of the Peshwa’s territories subject 
to the city of Ahmedabad, in perpetuity to his allies. 
Borne exchanges of territory were at the same time 
effected. 1 

These were the principal territorial additions which 
were the results of the war, and whjch brought with them 
a valuable accession $f revenue and population. They 
were still more important in apolitical respect. Besides 
the actual extension of territory, they opened the whole of 
India to British access. Malwa, Rajputane* and a great part 
of the Dekhin had been almost closed against the British 
before the war, and the armies by which they were tra¬ 
versed beheld countries previously unknown. The do¬ 
minions of the Mahratta chiefs interposed an extensive 
but compact barrier, separating the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from each other, and from 
the principalities of liajputana. This barrier was now 
broken down, and the intervening country pierced in ©very 
direction by British districts and dependencies, which 
enabled the Government at once to exert its influence or 
employ its power, whenever either might be required for 


Tribute relinquished H.fiCKOOO 

Ahmedabad farm - - - 0,75,000 

Interest of a loan raised to pay off part of the debt to ^ 

tbe JPeshwa - - 1,00,000 


, Itnpees 22/25,000 

The average revenue of Guzerat for the three years, 1818-10, had amounted 
to 71,90,000 rupees, and the expenses to 62,70,000 rupees, leaving a surplus of 
above eight lakhs per year. The debt to the Company had been liquidated, 
and It was expected that all other encumbrances would be discharged m two 
years more.*—Letter from Bombay, August, 1817, These expectations were 
disappointed, as we shall hereafter have occasioiflo observe* * 

i Supplement to the Defensive Treaty with the Gaekwar, 6tlr November, 
1817, ratified by the Goverttor-Ganeral,- 12th March, 1818, also additional 
article modifying exchanges and fixing the value of Ahmedabad at 12,61,000 
rupees, 0th November, 1818. 
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it^own “benefit, or the general welfare. The termination 
of hostilities was coincident with the establishment of 
the political supremacy of the British government over 
every native state ; and although some short time elapsed 
before this supremacy was fully recognised, or its good 
effects were universally experienced, the delay was ascri- 
bable more to the reluctance of the Government to take 
advantage of its position, than to the disinclination of the 
native Princes to submit to, or their ability to resist, its 
dictation. The progress made in the establishment of 
the paramount influence of the Government of India 
during the first few years subsequent to the war, we shall 
now proceed to trace. 


CHAPTER f. 

Settlement of Central India ,.— Territories of Hollcar .— 
Improvement Hh Population and Revenue. — Claims ff 
the State.fr-Of its Dependants. — Adjusted by British 
Interference. — Rival Pretenders to the Throne. — Sup¬ 
pressed .— Settlement of Dhar and Dewas. — Relations 
mth Sindhia.—Services of the Contingent. — His Finan¬ 
cial Difficulties .— Engagements with Bhopal. — Islam- 
nagar restored to the Nawab.—Death of Nazar Mo¬ 
hammed — Killed by Accident .— His Widow Regent .— 
Principality prospers — Rajput Princes—Secondary and 
Principal. — Topographical Situation of the former .— 
Engagement with Banswdra .— Dung^rpur — Pertabgerh. 

.— Sirohi and Knshnagar — With Bundi and with Iiota. 
— Peculiarity of the Treaty mth the lattSr. — Its Incon¬ 
veniences.—Death of \he Raja. — Aversion of Kesari 
Sin$ f Ms Successor , to the Hereditary Minister. — Quarrels 
with Zalim Sing. — Raises Troops. — Action of Man- 
grole .— Kesari Sing restored under Restrictions .— Death 
of Zalim Sing. — His Son succeeds as Minister. — Con¬ 
tinued Aversion of the Raja. — Treaty with the Rana of 
Udaypur.—Alienated and usurped Lands recovered and 
restored to him. Country improved. — Treaty with 
Jaypur, — Delay — Finally concluded. — Interference 
necessary. — Death of the Raya. — Disputed Succession* 
Birth of a Posthumous Son . — Bhyri Sal made Minister. 
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SETTLEMENT OF HOLKAR’S TERRITORIES. 

—Resident appointed .— Supports the Minister .— Treaty BOOK II. 
with Jodhpur. — State of Parties.—Man Sing resumes chap. ix. 

the Government .— Puts his Adversaries to death .— - 

Country prospers. — Treaty with BhiJcaner. — Suppression 1 ® 1 

of Insurrection among the Bhattis. — Treaty with JesaU 
mer — International Tranquillity assured. <— Internal 
Tranquillity imperfectly maintained. 

A FTER all the alterations and exchanges which remo¬ 
delled the political subdivisions of Malwa, a consider¬ 
able portion of this extensive and valuable province con¬ 
tinued to be subject to the Mahrattas. The share of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar had been much diminished by the 
separation of the districts assigned to the independent 
rule of the military adventurers, Amir Khan and Ghafur 
Khan, and by the cessions m$de$ under the treaty of Man- 
dales war, to Kota, Bundi, and*the British Government. 

There still remained, however, tenytory of some extent m 
t1a& south-west of Malwa, surrounding the capital, Indore ; 
some relaxation was admitted in regard to the tributes 
due from various subordinate Rajput chiefs. and several 
of Holkar’s villages, m the Dekhm, were also restored to 
him. The Raja, Mulhar Rao Holkar, was a boy, but the 
administration was in able hands ; and Tantia Jdg, with 
the advice and support of Sir John Malcolm, soon raised 
the state to a degree of prosperity which it had not expe¬ 
rienced when of less circumscribed extent. Hundreds of 
villages, which had been left desolate, were re-peopled, and 
the peasantry, in following the plough, laid aside the spear 
and shield which they had been formerly obliged to bear 
for their defence during their agricultural labours. The 
mercenary troops were greatly reduced, and the expenses 
of the court economically regulated. In the course ^of a 
year, the revenue was raised from a nominal amount of 
four lakhs of rupees — the whole of which had been for¬ 
merly anticipated by assignments in favour of military 
marauders—to fourteen lakhs; and continuing to im¬ 
prove during the life of the minister, amounted at his 
death, in 1826, to thirty-five lakhs of rupees. 

The principal objects that required British interference, 
were the claims advanced bf the state upon its tributaries, 
and those made upon it by a particular #lass of its 
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dependants. At the time of the conquest of Malwa by the 
mahrattas, they either expelled from their possessions 
the Rajput chiefs, among whom the country was divided, 
or, when those chiefs were too powerful, were satisfied to 
require from them an acknowledgment of allegiance, and 
payment of an annual tribute. The weaker Rajas, who 
were despoiled of their patrimonies, fled to the hills and 
forests, and, collecting armed followers, ravaged the dis¬ 
tricts of which they had been dispossessed. Unable to 
arrest their predatory Incursions by force, the Mahratta 
rulers submitted to purchase their forbearance, and granted 
them fixed assignments on every village within their 
reach, on condition that they desisted from plunder. The 
assignments were, in general, of small amount, but they 
were irregularly paid, #nd still more irregularly levied, and 
afforded a constant excuse fpr rapine and disorder. The 
number of claimants of £his order, termed Grasias, from 
the nature of their demands , 1 was considerable. The more 
powerful Rajas «were much fewer, but there were sev^al 
tributary to Holkar, or Sindhia, or to both. In the gene¬ 
ral anarchy which had prevailed, their lands had been laid 
waste, and their means of discharging their tributes had 
been greatly reduced. But the means of enforcing pay¬ 
ment had been equally enfeebled, and long arrears had 
been suffered to accumulate, the liquidation of which was 
a fruitful subject of contention between them and their 
superior lords By the intervention of the British func¬ 
tionaries, both descriptions of claims were adjusted. The 
assignments of the Grasias were commuted for fixed pay¬ 
ments hy the public treasury, and arrangements were en¬ 
tered into for the gradual discharge of thef arrears, and the 
regular payment of the stipulated tribute of the dependent 
Rajas. In this manner the states of Jabua and Narsing- 
gerh, dependencies of Holkar, and those of Amjira, Ratlam, 
Silana, Sitamow, and others tributary to Sindhia, were 
made to contribute to the resources of the paramount 
power, while protected against its extortion by the inter¬ 
position of the British Residents. 

Little else occurred seriously to disturb the peaceable 
settlement of the Holkar state, although attempts were 

1 They weie so termed from Grds f a mouthful, or as much as may he .put 
into the mouth atgpnce. 
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made to dispute the title, and even the identity of the 
young Raja. The former had a claimant, with a preferable 
light, in the person of Han Rao Holkar, the son of Etoji, 
the elder brother of Mulhar Rao, who was put to death by 
the Peshwa. The young man showed little inclination to 
dispute the pretensions of his cousin, but he was detained 
in easy confinement by the prudence of the minister. The 
attempt to contest the Raja’s personal identity was at¬ 
tended with more trouble. It was asserted that the young 
Raja had fled alone from Mahidpur, and concealed himself 
in an unfrequented part of the country so effectually that 
he could not be found. As, however, the British refused 
to treat with any authority except the Raja, Tantia Jdg 
had provided for the occasion the supposititious prince 
who now bore the title. The stor^ was well supported, 
and the appearance and deportment of the Pretender, 
gave it so much the air of probability, that several old 
servants of the family believed Hjp authenticity. There 
wa% no difficulty m collecting troops—many of the dis¬ 
banded soldiers of Holkar’s armies were wandering about 
the neighourhood, and were ready to j*oin any cause which 
held out the promise of free quarters and unrestricted 
pillage. Active measures were, however, promptly adopted, 
and the insurrection was suppressed before it had attained 
maturity. Krishna, the intended Mulhar Rao, was cap¬ 
tured, and proved to be the adopted son of a member of 
the family, of the age of the Raja, and not unlike him in 
person. After a short confineme^l, he was set at liberty 
as not likely to be again formidable. With the exception 
of the occasional disturbances created by refractory de* 
pendants, the affiurs of the Holkar state continued for 
several years to prosper, under the able administration of 
Tantia J6g, and the support and advice of Mr. Welfesley, 
the Resident. * 

West of the territories^of Holkar, extending towards 
Guzerat, are situated the two small states of Dhar and 
Dewas, the governments of kindred chiefs. Their an¬ 
cestors were Rajputs of the Powar tribe, but they had 
migrated at an early period to the soujjh, and had become 
naturalised as Mabrattas. Included among the Peahwa’s 
officers, they obtained assignments of land and tributes in 
Malwa upon the Mahratta conquest j and, alfcjmugh their 
von. il n 
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BOOK II. possessions had been reduced to extreme insignificance by 
chap. x. dissensions among themselves, and the encroachments of 
Smdhia, Holkar, and the other more powerful Mahratta 
leaders, they still retained a portion of their patrimony, 
and a place among the Mahratta princes of Malwa. Upon 
the advance of the British armies, they applied to be 
taken under protection, and, as part of the plan of effect¬ 
ing a settlement of Malwa, the application was, after some 
investigation, complied with. Allegiance, with military 
service on the one hand, and protection on the other, were 
the mam conditions of the contracts . 1 Dhar ceded to the 
British government its claims of tribute on the Bajput 
principalities of Banswara and Dungerpur, and as security 
for a pecuniary loan, the province of Bairsia for five years. 
This district was eventually restored to Dhar. 

The relations established with Smdhia have been already 
noticed. They continued unaltered, and Dowlat Bao 
seems to have learned to rely upon the friendly disposition 
of the British authorities, with some degree of confidence, 
although unable to divest himself wholly of suspicion of 
its ultimate designs against him. In his own language, 
although it might be possible for a man to become familiar 
with a tiger, and enter his cell without the fear of instant 
destruction, yet it would be difficult to remove all appre¬ 
hension from his mind that he might at last become the 
prey of the animal. The anticipation has not been falsified, 
although its verification was deferred. The actual conduct 
of his allies was, however, calculated to confirm his re¬ 
liance. The contingent, under British officers, performed 
services for Smdhia, which his other troops, perpetually in 
a state of mutiny and disorder, were unable to effect; re¬ 
covered for him the province of Gurra Kota, from which 
his^officers had been expelled ; and reduced to submission 
the chiefs Ajit Sing and Dhaukal Sing, who had succeeded 
to the rights and resolution*^ Jaysing of Baghugerh. 
The latter of these chiefs repeatedly foiled all attempts to 
prevent his incursions into the settled territories, and de¬ 
feated the detachments sent against him. He was at 
length taken by Obtain Blacker, with part of the contin- 
gent, when a compromise was effected, by which the 

of D»h' jVX? 1m DeTO ’ l * h u,Komte ’ im • ** 
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Khychwari chiefs recovered the town of Raghugerh, ai^l BOOK II. 
were allowed pensions, in commutation of their other chap. x. 

claims. The contingent was effective also in enforcing - 

Sindhia’s authority m a domestic quarrel. Patankar, the 
governor of his districts m Guzerat, having withdrawn 
from court, and carried with him his son, who had been 
betrothed to the Raja’s daughter, the recovery of the 
bridegroom, as well as the preservation of his dependen¬ 
cies, were objects, for the realisation of which, the contin¬ 
gent was successfully employed. Sindhia had recourse 
also to the British government for assistance under the 
pecuniary difficulties by which he was constantly embar¬ 
rassed. His own habits of life, and the expense of an 
armed rabble, useless in the altered condition of India, and 
at all times as formidable to those jn whose service they 
were enlisted as to their enemies, occasioned a surplus 
expenditure, which left the *prjpoe at the mercy of the 
bankers and money-lenders of his jsourt, and perpetuated 
tE^ mismanagement of his territory, by «the practice of 
payment of loans through assignments on the revenue. 

Still Sindhia preferred a struggle with his difficulties to a 
resignation of his independence; and, although he pro¬ 
fessed indifference as to what might become of his country 
after his death, he steadily persisted in declining to con¬ 
tract any subsidiary alliance. 

A general agreement, stipulating for the co-operation of 
the Hawab of Bhopal with the British divisions in the 
part of Malwa contiguous to the principality, had been 
entered into at the commencement of the campaign* A 
formal compact was not executed until the principal 
events of the waj* had occurred. A treaty was then con¬ 
cluded, in which the Hawab acknowledged the supremacy 
of the British Government, and received the assurdhee of 
its protection. Ho tribute was imposed, but the Ha%ab 
agreed to furnish a contingent force of six hundred horse, 
and one thousand foot, whenever required; and to assist, 
in case of necessity, with all his troops. In requital of 
his services against the Pind&ris, a valuable accession of 
territory was granted to him from the possessions of the 
Vm^hur Kar, which had devolved upon the British ; and, 
at a subsequent date, the fort of Islamnagar, obtained by 
exchange from Sindhia, was restored to Bhopal, This was 
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ROOK IT. peculiarly grateful to the Nawab and his Mohammedan 
chap x. subjects, as it was the first strong place acquired by Dost 

-- Mohammed, the founder of the family, and was made his 

1817. capital. It had been taken by Smdhia’s predecessor by 
treachery, and the strength of the fortress rendered its 
recovery by force hopeless. It was situated within a short 
distance of Bhopal, and its occupation by a Mahratta gar¬ 
rison was a perpetual insult and annoyance Its restora¬ 
tion was, therefore, a subject of national rejoicing to the 
Bhopal Pathans, and drew forth expressions of the warmest 
gratitude from Nazar Mohammed There was no reason 
to question his sincerity ; but he did not live long enough 
to attest it by his acts, and his early death was attended 
by circumstances ill-adapted to secure the consolidation 
and prosperity of hi$ principality. A few months after 
the conclusion of the treaty, N&wab Nazar Mohammed 
was killed by a pistol shojj. Jrle had retired to the interior 
apartments of his palace, in company with his infant 
daughter and Ms brother-in-law, Baujclar Khan, a boy<jbut 
eight years of age. There were no grounds to suspect 
treason, except the relationship of the Begum and her 
brother to Ghaus Mohammed, whom Yizir Mohammed had 
virtually deposed; and the affection of the Begum, end 
the tender years of the boy, as well as the circumstances 
under which the Nawab perished, satisfied the authorities, 
by whom a strict investigation was set on foot, that the pis¬ 
tol must have been accidentally fired by K&ujdar Khan, in 
play with his brotker-m-law . 1 Upon the death of the 
Nawab, the chief members of the family, and of the court, 
in the exercise of a privilege sanctioned by the usages of 
of the principality, elected, in concert ynth the British 
Resident, the son of Amir Mohammed, the elder brother 
of the Nawab, who hard been debarred from the succes¬ 
sion by the will of Yizir Mohammed, and the exigency of 
the times, to which his character was unfitted. The sue- 
cession was restored to his son, hut on the condition of 
his betrothal to the infant daughter the only child of 
Nazar Mohammed; and that, during the minority of the 
parties, the government should be administered by the 
Begum* as Regent, aided by two of the principal members 
of the family, and the counsels of the Resident. Although 
1 Migiu Healey, &c.—See Malcolm, Central India, i. 417. 
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the advance of Bhopal proved less rapid than had begn BOOK XL 
anticipated by the sanguine expectations of Sir John Mai- chap. x. 

colm, it continued to be well governed, and to prosper --* 

under the new administration. The Begum, notwith- l 8 ’^* 
standing her youth, being now about nineteen, had been 
highly educated according to the system of Mohammedan 
instruction, and proved herself a woman of ability, reso¬ 
lution, and judgment. 

The greatest gainers by the change of affairs in central 
India should have been the princes of Raj put ana, and they 
did not fail to reap important benefits from the revolution, 
although their own wretched management frustrated, in 
some degree, the natural tendency of events. They were 
comprehended under two classes, secondary and principal, 
including under the first head the#petty chiefs of Bans- 
wara, Dungerpur, Pertabgerh, # Si»ohi, Krishnagerh, Kerauli, 

Bundi, and Kotah ; and under t(je second, the more power¬ 
ful and distinguished Rajas of Udgypur, Jaypur, Jodhpur, 

Jesgelmer and BhiJkaner. With each these, formal 
engagements were contracted, upon the general basis of 
subordinate cooperation, and acknowledged supremacy. 

The Rajput princes of the inferior order, who, strong in 
th® formation of their country and their native courage, 
compelled the Mahratta invaders to substitute tribute for 
subjugation, are found chiefly in a rugged country, west of 
the sources of the Chambal, between Mahva and Guaerat, 
known by the denomination of Bagar and Kanthal. In 
the former were situated Banswara and Dungerpur, while 
the Raj of Pertabgerh was considered equiyalent to the 
latter. The Raja of Banswara had negotiated at Bsroda 
for an alliance m 1812, offering to pay three-eighths of his 
revenue in requital of the protection of his territory and 
principality. He was referred to Delhi, and an envoy was 
accredited to the Political Agent, who, when it was resdlved 
to take the Rajputs under # the mgis of British power, was 
instructed to conclude a treaty under the terms proposed. 1 
The Raja disavowed his agent, but declared himself to be 
still desirous of British protection, and a second treaty 
was framed and ratified, by which, in lieu of a proportion 

• 

i Treaty, 16th September, 1818, ami 25th December, 1818. Treaties, Mar¬ 
auds of Hastings’ Administration, xcuc, evil. Agreement with Bhawoni Stag* 
llth February, 1828. ^ 
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BOOK 13. o$> the revenue, the Raja engaged to pay to the British 
chap. x. Government the arrears of tribute due to Dhar, and 

-- to continue the payment annually, in a scale of pro- 

1819, gressive augmentation, until it should rise to the amount 
that might be required for the military defence of 
the country—the final tribute not to exceed three-eighths 
of the revenue. 1 In the event of delay, or failure of pay¬ 
ment, a British agent should be appointed to receive the 
collection. The terms of the engagement formed with the 
Raja of the neighbouring state of Dungerpur, 2 a kinsman 
of the Rana of Udaypur, were precisely the same as those 
with the ISTawab of Banswara. The Raja died in July, 
1819, and was succeeded by his son, Bhawani Sing, who 
was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty by the assis¬ 
tant to the Political ^gent in Malwa. 

The Raja of Pertabgerhs was also a scion of the ruling 
family of Udaypur. He l$d been tributary to Holkar, but 
had been released from r his dependance on that chief, by a 
treaty concluded with him in 1804, by Colonel Mumy, 
commanding the Guzerat division. This treaty, and others 
concluded on the same occasion, with the petty Rajas in 
this part of India, were never formally ratified by the 
British Government, and had no other result than thatf of 
exposing the chiefs to the vindictive resentment of the 
Mahrattas. Pertabgerh had experienced its full share of 
the evil consequences of a precipitate contract, and readily 
sought relief m a new and better guaranteed agreement. 
Protection was promised, as was assistance against the 
mountain tribes of the neighbourhood, and against the 
Raja’s refractory subjects, 3 in return for which the Raja 
agreed to pay, by instalments, the arrears of tribute due 
to Holkar, and a gradually increasing annual tribute, until 
it should reach a stipulated sum J Under these arrange- 

1 The arrears were estimated at 35,000 rupees, which were to he paid in 
three years. The tribute for three years was fixed at 17,000, 20,000, and 
25,000 respectively. In 1827-8, the Banswaj a tribute amounted to 30,000 
rupees, it afterwards declined to 25,000.—Sutherland In the Commons* 
Report, App. Pol. p. 188, the tribute of Banswara for 1827-8, is called 130,000 
rupees, and that of the two preceding years, sevei ally 50,000 and 40,000. 

2 Treaty with Sri Jeswant Sing, Itaja of Dungerpur, 11th December, 181®. 
Treaties, Marquis of Hastings’ Administration, eiu. 

3 Agreement with the Baja of Pertabgerh, 9.h December, 1818. Treaties. 
Hastings’ Papers, c. 

4 72,000 rupees. Tins again was pal<k to the Government of Holkar, Ha© 
British Government, although claimmglthe allegiance and tribute of Pertabgerh 
for itself, agreeing to pay to Holkar the same sum as the latter amounted to. 
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raents, this petty state continued to prosper notwith¬ 
standing the occasional occurrence of domesticdiSSSf 

ara ca**** *. *»&.«. 

a,»'“M-Jadventurers, 

y Arabs, Smdins, and JMekrams, who. called m t,o 

S Tfr 1 ^ 

xtent, masters of the country. The dismissal nf *Wa 

gilw mtThnt me i m iU eachof the several an- 

gagemenfcs, but as it would have been incapable of fulfil- 

ment by the princes themselves, the employment of British 
troops was essento! to its accomplishment; and by£ 
tht a . h ? ltbeu tb&t P ressed heavily upon the resources of 

iariSt'rtl'nT^ 1 Ab0Ve W thousand merce- 
anas were expelled, m the course of two years from the 

country west of the Chambal. The benefit loS W 

the repression of the incursion^ of\he Bhils and Mhers 

b^t t a oMalir at f?f ai d Ude ’ ftot .^ t0 several states, 

GulraftT Hmdn ? fa ?!^e roads to which, from 
^ugerat and the sea-coast, lay tHrough Dungerpur and 
Banswara, and being now rendered secure from robbery and 
-- d91 i Were thrown open to foreign traffic. 7 
The Rajput ruler of Sirohi, a small principality on the 

5 ^ ® borde f °f Jodhpur, early applied to the 
British Resident at Baroda to be taken under protection 
The position of this state m the line of communication 
between Rajputana and Gmserat recommended the forma¬ 
tion of an alliance with the Raja, and the overture was 
. f !I 0 Yf b Y,r oe ! TCd ; . conclusion of anj agrZInt 



" w ^ r^ om *** deluded mom his trlhur 

was although 

**5$ military incursions had been occasionally 
inflicted on Strok by the Raja of Jodhpur, or some of hR 

Hnn^ r V° r thG pUrp ? Se f ley y iu S arbitrary contwbu- 
tioim Ko engagements ^of allegiance or protection had 
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e^r been exchanged. It was therefore determined to 
extend to Sirohi the connection subsisting with the petty 
Rajput princes of Bagar and Kanibal, and thus form a 
continuous series of protected states from the frontiers of 
Malwa to those of Guzerat, where the chiefs of Pahlanpur, 
Radhanpur, feudatories of the Gaekwar, under British 
supervision, completed the chain. The principality of 
Sirohi, although more extensive than either of the other 
petty states of this class, 1 was less populous and produc¬ 
tive, being situated among the Arivali mountains, and 
inhabited chiefly by Bhils and Minas, more addicted to 
plnnder than to cultivation. At the time when the con¬ 
nection was first established, the poverty of the country 
had been enhanced by the oppressive rule of the Raja. 
He had been deposed ]jy Ins subjects, and the Government 
was in the hands of his brother, as.Regent, with whom the 
alliance was contracted. 'She presence of a Political 
Agent for some years at Sirohi, enabled the Raja to resume 
his authority, while it checked his tyranny, and the cornery 
was gradually restored to order and comparative prosperity. 

Krishnagfcrh is a small state on the western borders of 
Jaypur, and immediately north of the British province of 
Ajmir. The treaty with the Raja provided for his military 
service when required, to the extent of his means, and 
promised protection, without interference m the internal 
management of the country 2 Accordingly, at a subse¬ 
quent date, in a dispute between the Raja and his Thakurs 
or nobles, the parties were allowed to adjust their own 
quarrel ,* and the Raja, upon being besieged m his capital 
by his Thakurs, was obliged to purchase their return to 
obedience by a confirmation of those privileges of which 
he had attempted to deprive them. So disgusted was the 
Raja with the result, that he abdicated bis power m favour 
of hfe son ; and, on condition of an annual pension from 
the revenue, retired to a private life in the British terri- 


grant a till for 500 rupees more, and were robbed of four hundred goats and 
sheep, besides being exposed to the insolence and violence of a lawless! soldiery 
—M.S Rec. Treaty with Seo Sing, Regent of Sirohi, 31st October, 1823. 

1 The area of Sirohi is catenated at three thousand square miles. That of 
Bungerpuio the next in size, at two thousand. Banswara and Pertabaerh at 
about one thousand four hundred each. 

2 Treaty with the Riga of Krishnagerh, 28th March, 1818. Treaties, Hastings 

Papers, xciv. . ’ 6 
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tories. Karauli, 1 a still smaller principality, on the eastern BOOK II. 
limit of Jay pur, early applied for British protection. Tne chap. x. 

tribute paid by the Raja to the Mahrattas was remitted. —»- 

and no conditions but those of general allegiance, and 
military service when required, were stipulate^. The 
advantages of the engagement were entirely on the side 
of the Raja; and no interference has ever been exercised 
m his territory. He has, nevertheless, been unable to 
resist the bias of his natural propensity to embark m 
hazardous scenes of strife and peril, and was known to 
have furnished military aid to Bhurtpur, on an occasion 
which will be hereafter noticed. 2 It was not thought 
necessary to visit with severity a breach of faith so insig¬ 
nificant in its consequences. 

The engagements that were entej^d Into with the states 
of Haravati, or Bundi and Kot% were of more substantive 
importance, and were an essential part of the political 
system adopted by the Governor-General. The treaty 
wtfh Bundi relieved it of all tribute formerly paid to 
Holkar, and transferred to the British Government, the 
collection of that which had been reserved* to Sindhia, 
amounting to eighty thousand rupees. The lands which 
had been appropriated by Holkar within the limits of 
Bundi, were also restored to the Baja. 3 The grounds on 
which this state had deserved the bounty of the British 
Government,—the assistance afforded to Colonel Monson, 
on his retreat, have been already adverted to. The Baja 
died in the middle of 1821, and his son, Ram Sing, a boy 
of eleven years of age, was placed on the cushion, by the 
British agent in Rajputana, who conferred upon the youth 
the ‘tika,’ or mark of sovereignty, as the representative 
of the paramount Lord, A council of Regency was ap¬ 
pointed of four principal ministers of the Raja f but it 
was soon after dissolved by the influence of the <fueen 
mother, who assumed the character of Regent, and ap¬ 
pointed her own minister. On his death, m the beginning 


1 Treaty with the Raja of Karauli, 9th November, 1817. Ibid Ixxix. 

2 « When the British Government was involved in the Burmese war, and 
Bhurtonr prepared for defence, under the usurpation of Durjan S&l, there was 
no doubt that Keraoli sent troops to the aid o£,*he usurper, and assembled 
Stoops for its own defence. On the fall of that fortress, Keraoli wade strong 
protestations of attachment, and it was not deemed necessary to take any 
serious notice of its proceedings ’’—sutheiland, 113 

a Treaty with Bishen Sing Raja of Bundi, 10th February, 1818. Treaties, xci. 
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of 1823, the youug Raja nominated a successor, without 
cotsuiting the political agent; hut, as it appeared that the 
choice was judicious, it was confirmed; and the state, 
under able management, continued prosperous. In the 
same year, the young Raja, then in his twelfth year, mar¬ 
ried a princess of Jaypur, who was in her twenty-fifth, the 
disparity of years being more than compensated by the 
honour of the alliance. The connexion was productive, at 
a later date, of disastrous consequences. 

The real ruler of Kota, the Raj Rana, Zalim Sing, had, 
from the first, associated himself with the policy of the 
British Government, and had at once entered into a treaty 
of alliance. It was concluded with the sovereign of whom 
Zalim Sing professed to be the minister, the Maha Rao, 
limed Sing. The tributes heretofore paid to the Mahrattas, 
were made payable, acSordmg to a^stipulated scale, to the 
British Government, • 

The exercise of the supr<ftae authority of Kota, by Zalim 
Sing, was apparently conformable to the wishes of the Raja 
Timed Sing, who* being of an unambitious and indolent 
disposition, •rejoiced to be exempted from the cares of 
government. He was not subjected to auy personal re¬ 
straint 5 maintained a show of state ; and was treated by 
7^Vim Sing with the utmost deference. Still he had been 
so Ettle heard of, or known in the transactions of central 
India, for many years past, that the British Government 
looked only to his representative ; and was prepared, at 
the period of the negotiations with Kota, to have acknow¬ 
ledged Zalim Sing as the head of the principality. That 
prudent chiefs regard for the opinion of Rajputana, which, 
however indifferent to the appropriation of the authority, 
would have severely condemned the usurpation of the 
title of Raja, deterred* him from taking advantage of 
the Iriendly disposition or ignorance of his allies i and 
the treaty was designated as having been framed with 
the Raja, through the administrator of the affairs of 
Kota. This was considered, however, an insufficient re¬ 
cognition of Zalim Sing’s actual power, and a supplemen¬ 
tary article was therefore framed, by which, while the 
succession of the j&incipality was acknowledged to be 
vested in the son of Timed Sing, it was also provided that 
the administration should be in like manner heritable, and 
after being exercised by the Raj Rana Zalim Sing, should 
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descend to his eldest son and his heirs in regular suocgs- BOOK 
sion in perpetuity : 1 thus sanctioning the co-existence of chap. 

a double government, and virtually guaranteeing the - 

perpetual independence of a hereditary minister. The in- 1819 
conveniences of such a guarantee were soon manifested. 

The Raja of Kota, Umed Eao, died m December, 1819, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Kesari Smg. 2 The 
young prince submitted, although with impatience, to the 
control of the aged minister, but cherished an insuperable 
dislike to the eldest son of Zalim Smg, and insisted on his 
right to choose his own confidential adviser and eventual 
minister in the person of Govardhan Das, the younger son 
of the Raj Rana, and the new sovereign’s early associate 
and friend. In the prosecution of his purpose, the Rao 
adopted measures which menaced ijjie political authority 
of Zalim Smg, and tliq Governor-General, m conformity 
with the principle of the Supplementary article of the 
treaty, directed the Political Agent m Rajputana, Captain 
T<yl, to interfere and uphold the minister against the Raja, 
to the extent even, if necessary, of deposing the latter. 

His dismissal of Govardhan Das was demanded, but the 
demand was resisted, until troops were employed to sur¬ 
round the fort and prohibit the entrance of supplies, by 
which the Raja was starved into a temporary acquiescence. 
Govardhan Das was obliged to withdraw from Kota, and a 
seeming reconciliation was effected between the veteran 
minister and the Raja. It was not of long duration: as 
soon as the Resident had left the city, the quarrel revived 
with enhanced violence, and broke out into actual hostili¬ 
ties. Kesari Sing became alarmed and fled to Delhi where 
he was detamed^until he promised to relinquish all preten¬ 
sion to interfere in the administration of his government. 

This promise he also broke, and, ^returning to Rajputana, 
had recourse to Bundi and Jaypur for aid. The sense of 

> Supplementary Article. The*eontractmg parties agree that, after Maha 
Kao Omed Sing, the principality shall descend to Ins eldest son and heir appa¬ 
rent, Maharaj Kowar Kishour Smg, and his heirs in regular succession and 
perpetuity; and that the entire administration of the affau s of the pi mcipality 
shall he vested m Raj Rana Zalim Smg, and after him in his eldest son, Kooar 
Madlm Sing, and heirs m regular succession in perpetuity. Concluded at 
Delhi, February ‘20th, 1818. This article is not f&ftnd in the Collection of the 
Hastings Papers, nor m any Parliamentary Collection It is givenln a collec¬ 
tion of Treaties printed at Bombay, apparently under the sanction of the 
Government. , . . . 

« Suthei laud calls him Krishna Smg, but the public documents have Kishore 
(for Kesari ?) Sing. 
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BOOK II. tl^ country was universally in Ms favour. Notwithstand- 
chap. x. ing Zalim Sing’s unquestionable merits, Ms encroachments 

- — on the hereditary rights of the Raja were regarded as a 

1810 . dereliction of Ms duties as a subject, and as an indefen¬ 
sible and traitorous usurpation. Encouragement was 
given by the ruling authorities of different states to Ke- 
sari Sing to assert Ms claims, and many of the Rajput 
chiefs brought their followers to his standard, so that m a 
short time he had assembled six thousand men. It is 
questionable if Zalim Sing, left to his own resources, 
could have maintained himself against his lawful Prince, 
but the British troops were at hand to uphold his disloy¬ 
alty. An action was fought at Mangrole, in which Kesari 
Smg was defeated. Pnthvi Sing, Ms younger brother, and 
many of the chiefs ^gho had embraced his cause were 
hilled, and the Raja made*his escape with no more than 
three hundred horse : th^ rest were dispersed. Finding 
that his attempts to throw off the yoke of his minister, 
while so powerfully supported, were hopeless, Kesari S*jpg 
submitted to the pleasure of the British Government, and 
^ was replaced in his titular sovereignty; a fixed stipend 
was assigned to him for his subsistence, and he was allow¬ 
ed to maintain a small body guard of horse and foot, but 
Ms authority was restricted to his own immediate depend¬ 
ants, and the real rule of Kota was once more confirmed 
to the Raj Rana. Zalim Sing died m little more than two 
years after the restoration of the Raja, and was succeeded 
as minister by his son Madhu Smg. The animosity be¬ 
tween the servant and the master, and the want of ability 
and character m both, demanded the continued presence 
of a Resident at Kota, and imposed upon Jiim the duty of 
preserving unimpaired the respective rights and privileges 
of the Minister and the Raja. 1 

We have now to review the relations which were formed 

1 It was a subject of regret to the Bntfsh Government, on the death of 
Zalim Smg, that a division of territory could not, consistently with the terms 
of the treaty, he made between the Raja of I£ota and Madhu Smg. After many 
years of hesitation this arrangement was earned into effect, and put an end to 
the contest between incompatible hereditary successions. In 18518, the parties 
agreed, at the instance of the British Government, to a partition of the country. 
The Raj Rana, the son andfsueeesaor of Madhu Smg, received one-third of the 
dominionsvof Kota, thenceforward termed Jhalawar The remaining two- 
thirds continued m the occupancy of thfi Maha Rao Ram Smg, the nephew 
and adopted son of Kesan Smg.—Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, ii, part u., 
p. 197. 
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with the more eminent Rajput states; and first with t£e I 
Rana of Udaypur, the anxiety of which prince to be shel¬ 
tered by British protection from the outrages and insolence 
of the Mahrattas and Path&ns had been signified to the 
British Resident at Delhi, long before the altered policy of 
the Government allowed it to gratify his wishes. As soon 
as the abandonment of the principle of non-interference 
was known, the Vakils of the Rana presented themselves 
at Delhi, and a treaty was speedily concluded by which 
Udaypur became tributary to the British, on account of 
protection against every other claimant 1 The tribute 
was fixed at one-fourth of the revenue for the first five 
years, and after that, three-eighths in perpetuity 2 But 
the more remarkable feature in the treaty was. the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the supremacy of the j^ritish Government by 
a state which, amidst ^11 its disasters and distress, had 
never recognised a superior in either Mohammedan or 
Mahratta. Nor had Udaypur ever paid regular tribute to 
tljp Mahrattas, although heavy "contributions had been 
levied from time to time, and alienations of territory had 
been enforced as the price of forbearance, o? as the re¬ 
quital of subsidiary service. All lands which had been 
assigned unauthorisedly, or had been seized by the officers 
of Smdhia and Holkar for no adequate reason, 3 the British 
Government undertook to recover, confirming those grants 
which had been voluntarily made. The Resident was also 
empowered to redeem on behalf of the Rana the domains 
of the Crown which, m the recent relaxation of all law and 
authority, had been silently usurped by his most power¬ 
ful vassais. The Resident was able to effect this object 
by remonstrance and persuasion, and the Thakurs con¬ 
sented to restore all lands usurped from the Rana or each 
other since aj>. 1766; to observe-faithfully their allegiance, 
and to discharge the duties under which they hekbtheir 
possessions. 4 They also engaged to abstain from mutual 

1 Treaty with the Raja of Uchupur, 13th January, 1818 Treaties, xc. 

a Smdhia claimed three-fifths of the revenue, and_ the Chouth, or fourth, 
hesid.es, hut upon no equitable grounds, and his claims were set aside. For 
several jears no tribute was realized From 1824-5 to 1826-7, nearly three 
lakhs were annually exacted, hut this was iound to press too heavily on the 
revenues The last returns are about one lakh #ad a half (£15,600) 

3 These amounted, according to Captain Tod, to an annual* revenue of 
above thirty lakhs of rupees. Sixteen haiing been appropriated by Sradhia’s 
captains, fourteen by Holhar’s —MS 

4 Among them was the attendance for three months alternately at Court in, 
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hostilities, to harbour no banditti, to commit no violence 
on travellers and traders, and to cherish their peasantry. 
These obligations were fulfilled with various degrees of 
fidelity, and the growth of the country in prosperity was 
progressive, although retarded by the improvidence and 
extravagance of the Rana, Bhim Smg, by which, after 
some years, he was plunged into embarrassments little in¬ 
ferior to those from which he had been extricated by the 
British alliance. His revenue, however, as well as the 
condition of the country improved. In 1817, the royal 
lands returned scarcely a yearly sum of three thousand 
rupees ; in 1821, they yielded about eleven lakhs. In the 
course of four years the inhabited houses of the capital 
increased from three thousand to ten thousand. 1 Bhilara, 
a commercial town q£ importance, and once containing 
twelve thousand families,, but wlych latterly had not a 
single inhabitant, recovered,® in less than a year, seven 
hundred families, among whom were many merchants and 
hankers. Commerce again became active, and travelling 
comparatively secure; and cultivation transformed the 
wilderness which had spread over the country, in conse¬ 
quence of its depopulation, to fields of gram, reaped 
without fear of their being laid waste by bands of mercen¬ 
ary Pathans or predatory Mahrattas. 2 

The renewal of the alliance with Jaypur had been most 
earnestly solicited by the Raja as early as 1815, but a 


command of a 'body of their own followers, “ in order to give strength and 
respectability to the executive government.” The articles of agreement are 
given by Mi Pnnsep, n 362. 

i According to the Rana’s own statement to Captain Tod, " when Jamshld 
Khan (the officer left by Amir Khan in. charge of the Rama) was here, no re¬ 
spectable man could walk the sheets without being seized, and, unless he paid, 
a sum of money, he was stripped. Men’s wives and daughters were forcibly 
tom fromlheir dwellings. Rad the British not been here at this moment, the 
rents qf the surrounding fields would have been m requisition, and parties of 
mercenary troops encamped in the valley. We were obliged to pluck the sour 
fruit before it was ripe, or it was taken from us ” 

3 Bishop Heber passed through Udaypur aCd the neighbouring Rajput States 
on the way to Ghizerat, in the beginning of 1825, at a time when the country 
was suffering from the effects of a season of drought, hut he frequently 
notices the abundant crops of wheat, barley, and poppies. He al.»o passed 
through Bhilwara, and describes it as a large town with a greater appearance 
of trade, industry, and moderate but widely diffused wealth and comfort, than 
he had seen since he left Delhi. The streets were lull of carts laden with corn 
and flour, the shops stored with-all kinds of woollen, felt, cotton and hardware 
goods, and the neatness of their workmanship m iron surpassed what he eoulfj 
have expected to see. The people unanimously ascribed the renovation of 
their to-wn to Captain Tod —Narrative of a Journey, &e., ii. 46. 
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compliance with, his requisition was the subject of mi§ch 
doubt and discussion, as we have already had occasion to 
observe. The Governor-General, considering it to be an 
essential part of his plans for the suppression of preda¬ 
tory warfare, carried the question in the affirmative, and 
the Resident at Delhi was authorised to enter into a ne¬ 
gotiation with the Jaypur envoys. They, however, then 
held back, m conformity with the policy of their court, 
which anticipated relief from the exactions of Amir Khan, 
by the mere rumour of a British alliance, from the forma¬ 
tion of which it was deterred by the opposition of the 
nobles, the advice of Jodhpur, and the menace of Sindhia 
that he would join Amir Khan if the negotiation pro¬ 
ceeded. The expectation was m part realised. Amir 
Khan suspended operations, and#the court of Jaypur, 
hoping to conclude a*treajy with him on advantageous 
terms, marked their indifference to the British alliance, 
by suddenly proposing conditions % which were inadmissible. 
1%e negotiation was declared to be at mi end, but fresh 
applications from the Baja to the Governor-General led to 
its renewal. It was again broken off, the amount of the 
subsidy being objected to by the agents, and the Minister 
of Jaypur declaring m open court that they had never 
been authorised to accede to any pecuniary payment for 
a subsidiary force. The envoys, nevertheless, remained $t 
Delhi, confident that the intercourse with Amir Khan 
would end in disappointment, and that the Baja must 
eventually throw himself on British protection. They 
judged rightly, and after* three years’ vacillation, a treaty 
was concluded with Jaypur. Protection was ’pmuffeel on 
the one part, and allegiance on the other ; and to defray 
the expense of the military defence of the Baj, was hence^ 
forth the duty of the protected power. Jaypur agreed to 
pay as a tribute a progressively augmenting subsidy* until 
it amounted to eight l%khs annually — at which sum it 
should be fixed until the revenue amounted to forty lakhs 
a-year, when five-sixteenths of the excess were to be added 
to the sum of eight lakhs/ The state was released from 

i Treaty with Jaypur, 2nd April, 1811. Trebles, xcv The resources of 
Jaypur were greatly overrated. In the first six years, the eolleednn fell short 
hy five lakhs of the whole sum stipulated; in the next five by ten lakhs; and, 
by the last accounts, amounted to no more than thirty-one lakhs. App. Jrot 
Report, p. 188. Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, it 11, 101. 
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BOOK II. al]* other claims. As usual in all the engagements con- 
chap. x, tracted at this season, a clause was inserted, acknowledging 

.. the Eaja and his successors absolute rulers of their terri- 

1820, torj and dependants. The treaty was scarcely concluded 
when interference in the internal government of Jaypur 
became necessary to preserve it from the horrors of a civil 
war. 

The constitution of the Rajput states assigns a voice in 
the management of public affairs, to certain of the chief 
nobles, or Thakurs, of the principality, each of whom 
fills much the same position as that of a feudal baron m 
the middle ages ; holding his lands by tenure of military 
service, governing them with independent power, engaged 
frequently m hostilities with his neighbours, and singly, 
or in coalition with pther chiefs, sometimes taking up 
arms against his liege lord/' Under an active and prudent 
Eaja, the Thakurs mighty be* subjected to control; but 
Jagat Sing, dissolute and indolent, had aggravated by his 
defects, the disorders induced by foreign invasion, and h$d 
suffered the power of the Eaja to fall into insignificance 
and contempt by the impunity with which he permitted 
his great vassals to encroach upon the demesne of the 
crown, or the imprudence with which he alienated Ms 
revenues m favour of military or religious persons, on 
conditions which they wholly disregarded. It became 
necessary to interfere to protect his power from annihi¬ 
lation ; and a minister having been appointed with the 
sanction and support of Sir David Ochterlony, who united 
the chief civil and military authority m this part of Raj- 
putana, many of the grants to undeserving individuals 
were resumed; and it was proposed to |he Thakurs to 
assent to an arrangement, similar to that effected at 
Udaypiir, by which they should consent to relinquish their 
usurpations. Their assent was not obtained until an 
example had been made of the most refractory, and the 
strong-holds of Kusalgerh and *Madhurajpur had been 
captured by British troops. Before, however, any compre¬ 
hensive arrangement was accomplished, Jagat Sing died* 
He left no heir. The succession was claimed by Man 
Sing, son* of the late Kaja’s elder brother ; but he was un¬ 
acceptable to the Thakurs, being bom of a woman of 
inferior rank ^ and he was set aside in favour of a hoy, said 
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to have been adopted by the Raja in his dying momenj^. ft. 

The genuineness of the adoption was questioned, but the chaf. x. 

opportune birth of a posthumous son, by one of the Ranis, - 

rendered its validity unimportant. A dispute, however, 
arose for the ministry. The infant Raja’s mother was 
acknowledged regent; but the appointment of her minister 
was demanded by the majority of the chiefs, who com¬ 
bined to place Bhyri Sal, one of their body, at the head of 
the state. The Political Agent was again obliged to inter¬ 
pose in order to protect the life of the actual minister, 

Mohan Ram, whom he had all along supported; but as 
the party opposed to him was of sufficient influence to 
nullify all his acts, it was thought prudent to yield to his 
dismission, and acquiesce in the elevation of Bhyri Sal. 

This was sufficient to create a new opposition, and a con¬ 
test for power arose between the new minister and the 
officers and servants of the fhterior of the palace, where 
the two principal widows of Jagat Sing intrigued for the 
promotion of their creatures, and? according to popular 
scandal, their paramours. To obviate the mischief thus 
engendered, and to arrest the misappropriation of the 
resources of the state, which were lavishly alienated by 
both parties to secure adherents, it was determined to 
establish a permanent Resident at Jaypur ; and although 
the measure was equally distasteful to both factions, 

Major Stewart was sent to Jaypur, in that capacity, in 1821. 

This interposition was vindicated, not only by a regard 
for the interests of the minor Raja, but for those of the 
British Government, as the prodigal dissipation of the 
revenue was likely to prevent the punctual payment of 
the tribute. The interposition of the Resident was, in 
the first instance, restricted to advice, but this was found 
ineffectual to remedy the evils of* a divided administra¬ 
tion <—the influence of Jhota Ram, the favourite of "the 
Regent Rani, neutralising the authority of Bhyri Sal, and 
encouraging resistance to Sis orders* More positive inter¬ 
ference was therefore had recourse to, and the Rani 
mother was threatened with the transfer of the Regency 
to the other widow of the Raj, who was of superior rank, 
being the daughter of the Raja of Jbdhpur, unless she 
consented to the removal of her favourite. Jhota Rani 
was accordingly sent from court, and the sole authorfiy 
vol, n. 
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vested for a while in Bhyri Sal. The Rani had, however, a 
strong party among the Thakurs, and the arrangement 
continued undisturbed only as long as it received the 
decided and vigorous support of the British Government. 
These dissensions prevented the principality of Jaypur 
from deriving the full advantage to have been expected 
from the expulsion of the predatory hordes by which it 
had been so long and so mercilessly ravaged. 

The Government of Jodhpur early signified its willing¬ 
ness to contract an alliance upon the conditions which 
had been declined in 1804 A treaty was accordingly con¬ 
cluded on the same terms as those formed with the other 
Rajput states. Jodhpur received military protection on 
condition of acknowledging the supremacy of the British 
power, and affordmg r when required, a force of fifteen 
hundred horse, or, m time of nepd, the whole of its dis¬ 
posable troops. The tribute paid to Smdhia, amounting 
to one lakh and eight thousand rupees a-year, was thence¬ 
forth payable t# the British Government. The absojpte 
authority of the Raja and his successors over their own 
dominions r was admitted, 1 The treaty was concluded 
with Man Sing, as represented by the Prince Regent, 
Chatur Sing, the Raja, as we have seen, being at this time, 
or affecting to be, incapable of exercising the adminis¬ 
tration, and having withdrawn from public affairs. Chatur 
Sing died before the treaty was ratified; but the time had 
not yet come for the Raja to throw off the mask, and the 
state was governed by SaLm Sing, the chief of Pokum, 
and son of the Sawai Smg, murdered by Amir Khan, and 
by Akhai Chand, the latter as Dewan, or chief civil and 
financial minister. These were the leaders of the faction 
hostile to the Raja, and by whose aid the regency of the 
Prince" had been maintained. 

As soon as the cessation of military operations per¬ 
mitted, Sir David Ochterlony visited Jodhpur to ascertain 
the real state of parties, and early received private inti¬ 
mation from the Raja that he proposed to resume the 
reins of government. 2 He was encouraged in his resolu- 

1 Treaty with, the Raja Jodhpur, 6th January, 1818. Treaties, Ixxxix. 

a He wrote to the General privately, stating that he had been waiting for 
assurances of the friendship of the British Government for three years, during 
which he had never shaved nor changed his apparel. He had now done both. 
—MS Records. 1 

e 
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MAN SING’S VENGEANCE. 

tion; but, although he held out the British alliance as afi BOOK II. 

object of terror to his disobedient nobles, he suffered crat. x. 
some time to elapse before he manifested the full extent ~ 
of his designs. Become a master in the art of dissimula- 
tion, he exhibited no resentment towards the usurpers of 
his power, and permitted them, with such a semblance of 
confidence as to lull their suspicions, to retain their 
ministerial functions. They paid the penalty of their 
imprudence. As soon as the Baja’s projects were mature, 
the city of Jodhpur was startled by the appearance of 
various dead bodies thrown over the battlements of the 
citadel. Akhai Chand had been seized and imprisoned, 
made to disgorge the sums he had appropriated from the 
royal treasury, and was then put to death. The governor 
of the fort, and other members of th$ administration, who 
were found in the cit^lel, were treated in the same 
manner, and their partisans throughout the country were 
simultaneously arrested, tortured until they yielded up 
thqjr ill-gotten wealth, and then poisoned. Salim Smg 
was not in the citadel, but m the town with Ins friend 
Sartan Smg of Nimaj. The house of the lattef was beset 
by a large body of armed men, but the Thakur defended 
himself until most of his followers were killed, when ho 
sallied forth with the survivors and was slam. His 
defence gave the chief of Pokurn opportunity to escape, 
hut it did not save his estates from the Baja’s retaliation. 

Taking advantage of the consternation excited by the 
suddenness and ferocity of his vengeance, Man Sin 
despatched the troops, which the treasures he had reco¬ 
vered enabled Mm to levy, against the divided and bewil¬ 
dered Thakurs, a*jid compelled them to fly for safety to the 
surrounding Bajput principalities, Notwithstanding these 
disorders, the vigour which Man* Sing displayed In the 
conduct of the government and the exclusion of *the 
Fathan plunderers, restored the territories of Jodhpur to 
tranquillity; and considerable cities, such as those of 
Merta and Nagore, which had been left m ruins, were 
repeopled, and prospered. 

Although situated beyond the ordinary sphere of pre¬ 
datory aggression, and offering littlfc* temptation, to the 
plunderer, the Bajput state of Bhikaner had not wholly 
escaped, and therefore gladly joined its neighbours in the 
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general appeal to British guardianship. The terms were, 
as usual, protection on the one hand, acknowledgment of 
supremacy on the other; abstinence from political inter¬ 
course with other states, and submission of all disputes 
to the arbitration of the paramount power. The British 
Government undertook to assist the Raja in reducing the 
tribes which had revolted from his authority, and he 
engaged to become responsible for any injury which his 
subjects, many of whom were notorious robbers, might 
have inflicted upon the adjacent British territories. The 
Raja also promised to provide for the safe passage of mer¬ 
chandise in transit through his dominions, from Kabul 
and Khorasan to India. 1 

The fulfilment of the stipulation, which undertook to 
reduce to obedience^the revolted subjects of Bhikaner, 
was connected with the ^necessity of suppressing an in¬ 
surrection on the frontiers of Hanana, among the Bhattis, 
who were the subjects of the British Government, and 
who were assisted in their outrages by the people of 
Bhikaner in rebellion against their Raja. Upon the occu¬ 
pation of Hariana, the Bhattis who, in the course of their 
nomadic wanderings, frequented its western boundaries, 
mostly retired into the desert. Of those who remaiiM, 
part were made subject to British authority and the 
rest were placed under that of a chief named Zabita 
Khan ; a district being granted to him m Jagir. Although 
the pastoral habits of the Bhattis and their migratory 
life, were not incompatible with predatory practices, and 
they were dreaded in all the surrounding country as plun¬ 
derers and robbers, they had hitherto refrained from 
molesting the British districts; but ha the course of 
1818, taking advantage of the enfeebled state of the forces 
usually stationed in the province, the greater part of 
whfeh were still absent in Malwa, the Bhattis rose in great 
numbers and captured the frontier town of Fattehabad, 
which was guarded only by the Sikh contingent of the 
Naba Raja who fled from the attack. A small detach¬ 
ment was sent from the garrison of Hansi and Hissar 2 to 
* 

* Treaty with Surat Sing, Eaja of Bhikaner, 9th March, IS18.—Treaties, 
Hastings Papers, xciiu 

2 Two companies of the 17th H.I ,a party of the Dromedary corps, a risala 
of Skinner’s Horse, and a brigade of guns under Major Foot. 
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recover the town, but it was driven back and wiiji BOOK II, 
difficulty effected its retreat to Hissar in the face of a chap, x 

body of the enemy, estimated at seven thousand strong. - 

Reinforcements were immediately despatched to Hariana, 182 °* 

and a force was assembled at Hansi, under Brigadier- 
General Arnold, 1 for the purpose of putting down the 
insurrection on the adjoining confines of Bhikaner and 
Bhatner, and the capture of the forts occupied by the in¬ 
surgents. Brigadier Arnold marched m the middle of 
August against the rebels, who fled before him into the 
desert. He then proceeded against their strongholds, all 
of which were surrendered without opposition, and most 
of the chiefs promised submission to their respective 
liege lords. Zabita Khan was removed from his Jagir, as 
unable to control his people, and -pensioned ; and the 
country was taken undqjr the direct management of the 
British officers. The places*belonging to Bhikaner were 
restored to the Raja. * 

'Jjhe still more remote and steriil principality of Jesal- 
mer, equally sought the British alliance. Few points 
required adjustment, but a special clause provided that, if 
invaded or menaced by any danger of great magnitude, 
th# British government would defend the principality, 
provided the cause of quarrel were not imputable to the 
Raja. This clause was dictated by th© necessity of pre¬ 
serving Jesalmer from the daily encroachments of more 
powerful neighbours, particularly of the Amirs of Sindh 
and the Nawab of Bahawalpur, who, but for this alliance, 
would have extinguished the Rajput principality. 2 The 
only power against which it became requisite to act was 
that of Bhikaaej. The Maldotes, a robber tribe of the 
Bhatti race, made a foray from Jesalmer into Bhikaner, 
and carried off a number of camels, which had been pur¬ 
chased for the service of the Peshwa, and were on their 
way to the south. In retaliation, the Raja of Bhikaner 
sent a force against the 'robbers which destroyed their 
vElages, and threatened some of the chief towns of 

1 One troop of Horse Artillery, 1st. two risaks of Skinner's Horse, 

three battalions ana a half of NU., two battalion’s of Begam Samru’a troops 
and other auxiliaries, and a small battering train, in all between seven and 
eight thousand men. • 

2 Treaty with Maha Rawal Mul-raj, Raja of Jesalmer, l*2th December, 1818. 
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.J^salmer. Further mischief was stopped by the interven¬ 
tion of the British authorities. The Raja of Jesalmer 
died in 1820, and was succeeded by his son Gaj Sing. 

Thus was completed the connection formed with the 
Princes of Rajputana, who all acknowledged the supre¬ 
macy of the British Government, promised their subor¬ 
dinate co-operation in time of need, and agreed to submit 
their mutual disputes to its arbitration. The international 
peace of Hindustan was secured, and neither Rajput nor 
Mahratta dared henceforth draw his sword against his 
neighbour. The maintenance of tranquillity within the 
several states was less effectually cared for Non-inter¬ 
ference in the internal administration of each state was an 
invariable condition of their allegiance, a forbearance 
which it was impossible always to observe, and which, 
when observed, was generally attended with mischievous 
results to both prince apd people. The latter had been 
too long accustomed to a state of violence and disorder to 
become at once^peaceable and obedient subjects; and«fehe 
former were, at all times, inclined to abuse their power, 
and tyrannise over those under their sway. Sources of 
dissension were inherent in the conflicting pretensions of 
the sovereign and his Thakurs—his clansmen and bardns 
—high-spirited but turbulent chiefs, too arrogant to ac¬ 
knowledge subjection—too rude and ignorant to make a 
profitable use of independence — constantly engaged in 
feuds with each other, or with their prince—disregarding 
all law except that of the strongest—placing all their 
notions of honour in personal impunity, and trusting to 
their swords alone, for the preservation of their rights, 
and the assertion of their claims—it required nothing less 
than the strong hand of the British power to restrain them 
from involving themselves and their countrymen in scenes 
of strife and bloodshed. That hand has been somewhat 
capriciously interposed; sometimes held out tod some¬ 
times withdrawn. The policy pursued at one period has 
been departed from at another, and Rajputana has been 
consequently agitated by storms which a more decided, 
although at the same time, moderate, application of 
authority might have dissipated in their birth. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Miscellaneous Occurrences during and after the Mahratta 
War. — Affairs of Cutch. — Hostility of the Rao.—His 
Intemperance and Violence. — Force sent against him. — 
Bhuj taken .— The Rao surrenders. — Deposed. — His 
Infant Son raised to the Throne .— A Council of Regency, 
under the Superintendence of the Resident. — Subsidiary 
Treaty . — Amirs of Sindh unfriendly. — Causes. — The 
Kosa Robbers attacked. — Sindh Troops enter Cutch. — 
Withdrawn and disavowed. — Treaty with the Amirs. — 
Arrangement with Kolapur. — Outrages by Plunderer's 
from Troops left at Kishme .— Consequences. — Defeat of 
British Detachment by the Bmi-Bu-AU Arabs. — Second 
Expedition. — Tribe almost exterminated. — Agency 
abolishedTransactions at Mocha.—Town Sawantwari . 
•—A Force sent into the Country.—treaty with the 
Regency .— Treaty with the Chief of Kolaba.—Piracies 
m the Persian Gulph. —Force sent against them. — Ras- 
al-Khaima again taken .— Treaty with the Arab Tribes .—* 
~ Political Agent.—Treaty with the Imam of Senna — Oc¬ 
currences in the Eastern Archipelago.—Exclusive Policy 
of the Dutch. — Defeated by Sir T. Stamford Raffles. — 
Lieutenant ~ Governor of Bencoolen. — His Views on 
Sumatra.—Objected to by the Governor- Gen eral.—Offence 
not to be given.—Treatment by the Dutch of the Sultah of 
Palembang.—Determination of the Government of Bengal 
to secure the Straits of Malacca. — Negotiations with 
Malay Chiefs « anticipated .— Settlement effected at Singa¬ 
pore. — Protested against by the Dutch.-^Admitted by 
Treaty with Holland.~~ Prosperity of the Settlement .—< 
Affairs of Achin.—Treaty with the Sultan.—Misston to 
Sum and Cochin China. — Relations with the Subsidiary 
States on the Indian Continent .— With the Gaekwar 
Death of Fateh Sing. — Prince Syaji made Dewan .— 
Death of Ana/nd Rao. — Syaji succeeds—Difficulties of 
Position. — Arrangements. -#* Tranqmllisation of Pah- 
lanpur. Of Kattiwour.—Relations with Hyderabad .— 
Mat-Administration of Dhandu Lai.—Interference of the 
Resident. — Dissatisfaction of the Governor-Gen&rttL —- 
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^Question of Interference considered. — Chandu LaVs 
Financial Embarrassment — Connection with the Mercan¬ 
tile House of Palmer and Co.—Sanctioned by the Go¬ 
vernor- General. — Disapproved of by the Court of 
Directors. — Dissolved. *— Affairs of Oude. — Border 
Plunderers.—The Hamah Vizir allowed to take the Title 
of King. 

A FTER the settlement of Central Hindustan had com¬ 
pleted the political system of the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, no events occurred of sufficient 
importance to call forth a display of the immense resources 
that were now at the command of the British Government. 
A variety of transactions, however, ensued, which, al¬ 
though of minor moment, involved objects of considerable 
magnitude, arising from the determination to preserve the 
tranquillity of India undisturbed; from the necessity still 
existing of shielding maritime commerce from piratical 
depredations; fnom the duty of providing for British «as 
well as Indian interests in the Eastern Seas; and from the 
obligations f devolving upon the Supreme Government 
in the course of its relations with the several powers 
allied to it by subsidiary engagements. These we shill 
now proceed to describe. 

We have already had occasion to notice the new en¬ 
gagements formed with Rao Bharmalji the ruler of Cutch, 
by which that prince became an ally of the British 
Government. The good understanding then established 
was of brief duration. The Rao, surrounding himself 
with dissolute and low companions, and falling into habits 
of gross intemperance to an extent that aiected his intel¬ 
lects, disgusted the Jhareja chiefs by Ms capricious and 
violent ‘conduct, and gate umbrage to his protectors by 
intinfations of inimical designs. These feelings were 
strengthened by the murder of t^e young prince Ladhuba, 
which was perpetrated by command of the Rao, by a party 
of his Arab mercenaries; from no motive that could be 
discovered except his own groundless jealousy and frantic 
disposition. The widow of *Ladhuba, who was pregnant at 
the time«of her husband’s assassination, was menaced with 
a similar fate, and as she resided m the palace, and was 
consequently jh the Rao’s power, it is possible that the 
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threat would not have been in vain, bad not the Rritj^h 
authorities interposed. It was not deemed expedient to 
demand charge of the person of the widow, lest the Rao 
in his indignation should be urged to the commission of 
the atrocity which it was sought to prevent; but he was 
warned that any practices against her safety, or that of 
her infant, would incur the severest displeasure of the 
British Government. The warning was not fruitless, and 
although the Rao indulged in menaces of the most brutal 
description, he refrained from attempting the life of the 
mother or the child, and she gave birth to a son. 

Dissatisfied at the proximity of the British force at 
Anjar, and irritated by an interference in his family affairs, 
which he with truth averred was unauthorised by the 
treaty, the Rao began to collect mercenary troops, and to 
call for the contingent^ of his, chiefs with the unavowed 
intention of expelling th8 British from his country. 
Knowledge of his purposes defeated their execution, and 
tl|p timely arrival of an additional battalion placed the 
station of Anjar in security. The Rao then directed the 
force he had assembled, about five thousand strong, against 
Arisir, a fortified town belonging to Kalian Sing, the 
father of Ladhuba’s widow, and one of the Jhareja chief¬ 
tains, who were under British protection. Of this the Rao 
was admonished, and he was * informed, that unless he 
desisted from his purpose, he would be considered guilty of 
an infraction of the treaty, and would be dealt with as au 
enemy. The whole of the Jharejas alarmed by this at¬ 
tack upon one of the brotherhood, and by an attempt of 
the Rao to exact from them pecuniary contributions 
in the place of military service; indignant also at the 
murder of Ladhuba and the treatment of the Bai, con¬ 
veyed to the Resident their readiness to support him in 
any measures he should propose to adopt towards the head 
of their government. It was inconvenient at the moment 
to spare troops for carrying into effect the resolution to 
remove Rao Bharmalji from his throne, and he was 
suffered to carry on the siege of Arisir without interrup¬ 
tion. The courage of the besieged, and the assistance of 
some of the neighbouring chiefs baTfflbd the efforts of the 
Rao, and after detaining Jus troops before the place for 
several months, during which the garrison was reduced to 
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BOOK II. grfat distress, compelled him to be contented with the 
chap. xi. occupation of one of the gates of the fort as an acknow- 

- ledgment of his supremacy. His retreat was accelerated 

1820. by the approach of British detachments which were soon 
concentrated at Anjar, and placed under the command of 
Sir William Keir. 1 

The British division marched upon Bhuj on the 24th of 
March, 1819. As they approached the town they were 
charged by large masses of horse and foot, but they re¬ 
pulsed the enemy and drove them under the walls. De¬ 
monstrations were then made for an assault upon the town, 
but at the same time it was determined to attempt the 
surprise of the fort, and a strong detachment was sent 
against it before daybreak on the 26th. The party reached 
the foot of the walls $s the day broke; and the ladders 
were planted and the walls escaladed almost before the 
garrison were aware of $ie presence of the assailants. 
They fled with precipitation, and gained the town not 
without loss; that of the British was inconsiderable As 
the town was completely commanded by the fort, the Rao 
was sensible of the hopelessness of resistance, and throw¬ 
ing himself upon the mercy of the victors, came into the 
British camp. His sentence had been pronounced. Tt 
was determined, in concert with the Jharejas, to depose 
him in favour of Rao Desal his infant son; the affairs of 
the Government being administered by a council of 
regency, composed of some of the principal Jhareja chiefs 
undor the superintendence of the British Resident, and 
the guarantee of his Government 2 3 The mercenary troops 
were dismissed, and the defence of the principality was to 
be committed to a British force, the expense of which was 
to be defrayed by the government of Outch. 8 Clauses 


1 Tire force was composed of the 1st regiment of N C., a company 0 f 

European artillery, H.M 65th regiment, and three battalions of N.L, with 
guns. 9 

2 Soon after these events, in the middle of June, a remarkably severe 
earthquake laid great part of Cntch m ruins. At Bhuj seven thousand 
houses were overturned, and one thousand one hundred and forty people 
buried m the rubbish. About fifteen hundred houses were thrown down, and 
a hke number rendered uninhabitable at Anjar. The fort was a pile of ruins. 
One hundred and sixty-five neople Wfere lulled, and many more died of their 
bruises Many other towns were partially, some wholly, destroyed. Shocks 
were felt m'many other parts of India, as far as Nepal, hut they were unat¬ 
tended with injury —Papers relating to fire Earthquake in India, 1819. Tr. 
Bombay Lit Soc in. 90, 

3 The subsidy v^as two lakhs of Ahmedabad rupees. 
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■were inserted requiring the Rao and the Jharejas to op¬ 
press the practice of infanticide, and the Jhareja chiefs 
were guaranteed in their possessions. By a subsequent 
engagement, Anjar was restored to the Government of 
Cutch, in commutation of an annual payment of eighty- 
eight thousand rupees. After the novelty of these arrange¬ 
ments had ceased, the Jharejas were generally dissatisfied 
with the control to which they were subjected, by the in¬ 
fluence of British principles m the Regency, and by the 
efforts which were made with comparatively little good to 
suppress infanticide. They were not sufficiently united, 
however, to organize any effectual opposition; and the peace 
of the province was undisturbed. The deposed Rao was 
permitted to reside at Bhuj under a guard, but he mani¬ 
fested no inclination to recover hi§ sovereignty . 1 

The interference exercised in the a flairs of Cutch, was 
regarded with alarm and jealousy by the Amirs of Sindh. 
They had long entertained designs against the principality, 
a#d were deeply mortified to find themselves anticipated, 
and the country placed beyond their ambition. Other 
circumstances contributed to aggravate their Irritation and 
to urge them to a course of procedure which would have 
ted to hostilities, but for the forbearance of the British 
Government. 

The confines of Guzerat and Cutch, and the petty states 
east of the Ran, which had been latterly taken under 
British protection, had been for some time past, infested 
by marauding tribes, frequenting Parkur and the borders 
of the desert of Sindh, the principal of whom were termed 
Khosas. The Amirs of Sindh had been invited to co¬ 
operate for the repression of their ravages, and had, in 
compliance with the invitation, despatched a body of 
troops against the plunderers; while a detachmeht under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, marched against then? from 
Pahlanpur. Notwithstanding the professions of the Amirs, 
the commander of the Sindh force appeared to have come 
with a design of.protecting, rather than of expelling the 
Khosas, a body df whom encamped unmolested near the 
Sindhian detachment. In this situation, they were at¬ 
tacked at night by a part of Colonel Barclay's* division, 

1 Treaty with the Cutch Government, 13th October, 181$. Ditto, 21st May, 
1822.— Hastings Papers, Treaties with Native Princes, 
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BOOK II. an$, becoming confounded with tbe Sindhians, exposed 
chap. xi. the latter to a participation in their disgrace and loss. 

- The troops of Sindh retired from the frontier and repre- 

1820. rented the attack as the result of design. The British 
troops left to themselves, pursued the Khosas across the 
boundary, and this also was complained of as a violation 
of the Sindh territory. In resentment of these injuries 
and of the occupation of Guteh, an army from Hyderabad 
entered the latter country, took Loona, a town fifty miles 
from Bhuj, and laid waste the adjacent district. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Stanhope with a strong detachment, was 
sent to repel the aggression. The enemy retired before 
him. The Bombay Government immediately demanded 
reparation for the mischief committed, and threatened to 
order the advance of tfi# division into Sindh, if its demands 
were not complied with. The outage was disowned, and 
envoys from Hyderabad w^re* despatched to Bombay and 
to Bhuj to deprecate the displeasure of the British. The 
Supreme Government, also, was averse to any hostil# 1 
collision with the Amirs, and rested contented with the 
disavowal of the act, the liberation of the prisoners, and 
promises to restrain the Khosas and other marauders from 
any inroads into the British dominions. A treaty wfe 
concluded to this effect, 2 

By the treaty of Poona the Peshwa renounced all claims 
on the petty Mahratta states, among which the sea-coast 
of the Konkan, between Bombay and Goa, was principally 
partitioned. Kolapur, Sawantwan, and Kolaba, became 
in consequence exclusively subject to British supremacy. 
These states owed their origin m a great degree to pi¬ 
ratical practices; and the subjects of Kolapur continuing 
in 1812 to exercise their old trade, it was found necessary 
to enter*into a treaty with the Baja, by which he engaged 
to suppress piracy as far as it was in his power so to do, 

1 The sentiments of the Government of Bengal derive an interest from 
late events. “ Few things,” they remarked, “would be raoxe impolitic than 
a war with Sindh, as its successful prosecution would »ot only he unprofitable 
but an evil. The country was not worth possessing, and its occupation would 
involve ns in all the intrigues and wars, and incalculable embarrassments 
of the countries beyond the Indus. • Hostilities might become unavoidable 

hereafter, but it was wise defer their occurrence as long as possible.”_ 

MS. Kec. q 

2 Treaty with the Amirs of Sindh, 9th hbvemher, 1820 Hastings Papers 
cxxii. The treaty was formed with two or the Amirs, Karim AJi and Murdd’ 
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and to make over to the Bombay Government the fortged BOOK II. 
harbour of Mai wan. After the recent war, new arrange- chav. xi. 

ments were made, by which, districts 1 that the Baja had -* 

been compelled to relinquish to the Peshwa were restored 1820 * 
to him. Although a young man, he did not long enjoy 
this accession to his resources, being shot as he sat in his 
court, by a chief, whose Jagir he had sequestrated. His 
successor was a minor, and the government was vested in 
the mother of the late Raja, as regent. A similar engage¬ 
ment for the suppression of piracy had been also contracted 
in 1&12, with Sawant-wari, and the port and fortifications 
of Vmgorla had been ceded to the British. Pond Sawant, 
the Desai, or ruler of Sawant-wari, died soon afterwards, 
and leaving only an infant son as his successor, this state 
fell likewise under female admgiistration. The Rani, 

Durga Bai, held the jeins of, government with a feeble 
grasp, and was unable to restrain the license of her chiefs. 

Some of them gathered armed bands around them, whom 
i&ey could alone support by plunder; aryd instigated their 
followers to commit depredations on the territories of the 
Bombay Presidency. Repeated remonstrances producing 
no effect, a force was detached into the principality, under 
$ir William Grant JKeir, part of which crossed the Ghats, 
and occupied the fort of Niuti, which was quietly sur¬ 
rendered, while another portion proceeded by sea, and 
being joined by the main division, carried the external 
defences of a stronger fortress^ that of Rairi, by storm. 

The upper fort was abandoned by tbe garrison, and sur¬ 
rendered. General Keir thence marched to the capital, 
where Durga Bai having died, the regency had devolved on 
two other ladies, the aunts of the Raja. Wholly unable to 
offer any resistance, the regents were ready to assent to 
everything that was required, and a treaty was accordingly 
concluded by which, in the name of Khem Sawant, tbe 
young Raja, they agreed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British Government! to deliver to it any of their sub¬ 
jects who should have committed acts of violence or 
depredations in its territories; and to cede the forts of 

Rairi and Muti, with the lands around them, as well as 

*» 

i Chekori and Mahouli yielding three lakhs of rupees per annum. Tkfy 
were granted by an engagement or sunnud by Colonel Mimro, but the grant 
was subsequently confirmed by treaty. 
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the whole of the remaining sea-coast from the confines of 
KJlapur to the Portuguese boundary. Part of these ces¬ 
sions were afterwards restored to the Raja; but the forts 
and line of sea-coast, with some inland villages, were 
retained. A British officer was attached to the court as 
a political agent, but his powers were inadequate to pro¬ 
tect the country from the disorders consequent upon an 
inefficient government, and which were eventually remedied 
only by the active exercise of supreme authority. 1 

Kolaba had been once a place of importance in the 
history of the Bombay Presidency, having been included 
among the possessions of the enterprising pirate Kanhoji 
Angria, by whom the trade of the Company was subjected 
to repeated insult and plunder during the first thirty 
years of the eighteenth century. The territory which he 
transmitted to his descendants had been reduced to in¬ 
significance, by the extension oof tfie Peshwa’s authority ; 
but, a portion still acknowledged the sway of a member of 
the dynasty of Angria, Subject to the supremacy of t^e 
head of the Mahratta state. The conquest of the terri¬ 
tories of Ba*ji Rao transferred his rights to the British 
Government, and a treaty was concluded with the Chief 
of Kolaba, by which those rights were defined. 2 Protect 
tion and allegiance were mutually plighted; the fees 
levied on the accession of a Chieftain were remitted; but 
the Government reserved to itself the paramount au¬ 
thority, and the right of conferring investiture on the 
Chief, on each succession to the Chiefship. The British 
laws and regulations were not to be introduced; but 
fugitives from justice were to be given up upon demand. 
Some exchanges of territory were agreed upon, in order 
to correct the inconvenient intermixture of contiguous 
districts*. c 

The^dependent condition of the petty states of the Kon- 
kan, extinguished all vestiges of the piratical practices 
for which this part of the coast 0 of India had been in¬ 
famous, since the days of Roman commerce; but the more 
daring pirates of the Persian Gulph still remained unsub¬ 
dued. We have seen them ipcur severe retribution; but 

1 Treaty with the Regency Sawant Wari, 17th Feb 1819; Ditto, 17th 
February, 1800. 

3 Tieaty with Raghoji Angria, of Kolaba, SHily, 1822.—Collection of Treaties 
presented to Parliament, 1825. 
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the effects of the chastisement administered were tran¬ 
sient, and the renewal of their depredations demanded? a 
repetition of the only effectual means of arresting their 
perpetration. 

For some time after the destruction of Ras-al-Khaima, 
the Arab tribes of Oman refrained from infesting the 
waters of the Gulph, or confined themselves to the country 
boats, m whose fate no powerful state was interested. As 
time advanced, their audacity revived, and they quickly 
obtained greater power than before. Fas-al-Khaima was 
repaired and fortified, and vessels of a large size were 
constructed and equipped; the different tribes entered 
into engagements for their mutual support, and assumed 
an attitude so menacing, that the Imam of Muscat, already 
the ally of the Company, applietj earnestly for timely 
succour. The activity pf the pgrates, and, m particular, of 
the Joasmis, was suspended* by the approach of Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of the Pasha ot Egypt, who, in obedience 
t % orders from Constantinople, Md marched from Egypt 
to chastise the Wahabis, to which sect the pirate tribes of 
Oman belonged. In the hope of securing his ©o-operation, 
a British officer, Captain Sadler, was despatched to the 
Basha. He found Ibrahim, near Medina ; but the objects 
of his campaign were accomplished 1 Deriah, the capital 
of Abdulla-bm-Sa4d, the Wahabi Chief, had been stormed, 
and the Chief himself had surrendered, and been des¬ 
patched prisoner to Cairo, whence he was sent to Con¬ 
stantinople, and there put to death. Considering the 
Wahabis as annihilated, the Pasha had no intention of 
proceeding to the Persian Gulph, and the punishment of 
the pirates wasjoffc to the British Government alone. An 
expedition was accordingly fitted out from Bombay, the 
land forces under the command* of Sir William Keir 2 — 
the maritime under that of Captain Collier, of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship Liverpool. They left Bombay in September, 
1819, and, after touching at Muscat, arrived off Bas-al- 


1 Account of a Journey from Katif on the Persian Gulf to Yamboo on the 
Bed Sea, by Captain 0. P. Sadler.—Tr. Lit S. Bombay, iii. 449. 

* The troops were composed of one company of European artillery, II. M *s 
47th and 56th regiments, 1st battalion of the and, 2nd battalion of the 4th, 
and flank companies of the 1st battalion of the 3rd N.I, and the Bombay 
marine battalion: about one thousand seven hundred Europeans, and two 
thousand five hundred natives. 
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BOOK II. KJiaima, in the beginning of the following December. The 
chap. xi. troops were landed on the south of the town, drove in a 

*-body of Arabs stationed m front of them, and effected a 

182& lodgment within three hundred yards of the defences. 
Batteries were erected without delay ; a spirited sally was 
made by the enemy on the sixth, in which the Arabs were 
for a time the masters of the guns; but they were re¬ 
pulsed, and displayed no further energy. A storm was 
ordered on the eighth; but, on approaching the walls, it 
was found that the place was deserted. Little loss had 
attended the previous operations 1 The fall of Ras-al- 
Khaima, and that of Zaya, a strong fort to the north of 
Ras-al Khaima, against which a detachment, under Major 
Warren, had been sent, struck terror into the neighbouring 
tribes, and their Sheikhs, repairing to the British camp, 
assented to the articles of a treaty proposed by the British 
Commander, the terms of $hich they could not have 
thoroughly understood, and to which it was not to be 
expected that they would long adhere. The main stimu¬ 
lations were, that they should abstain from plunder and 
piracy; from killing their prisoners; from quarrelling with 
one another; and from trafficking in slaves. Their ships 
were also to carry a flag, indicative of their being friendly 
to the British, and to be furnished with the papers which 
are regarded, among European States, as the requisite 
testimonials of a purely commercial navigation. The flag 
and the papers must have perplexed the Sheikhs; but 
they thought it prudent to accede to them, as well as 
to the more intelligible and important conditions. After 
reducing and demolishing some minor pirate ports, the 
squadron returned to India, leaving a Political Agent at 
Ras-al-Khaima. After a short interval he was directed to 
demolish the place, and io remove to the lake of KMkmk 
where a small military detachment had been stationed to 
secure the adherence of the Arabs to their engagements. 
This arrangement necessitated a second expedition. 

The capture of an Indian trading vessel having been 
ascribed to the Arab tribe, the Beni-Bu-Ali, of Askara, 
near Ras-al-Had, a Company’s crunzer was sent to inquire 
into the gircumstanclg. The boats not being able to ap- 

1 Major Moteswortft of to© and fanf privates were Jdlled. two officers 

and forty-nine men were wounded. 
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proacTi the land, the pilot, an Arab, swam to the shore to 
communicate with a number of the tribe who we?e 
assembled on the beach. The man was killed, the boats 
were fired upon, and the cruizer returned to Kishme, when 
Captain Thompson, the Political Agent, conceived himself 
authorised to adopt military proceedings against the tribe 
in concert with the Imam of Muscat, whose authority the 
Beni-Bu-Ali had thrown off. Six companies of Sipahis 
with six guns, were landed at Soor, and being joined by a 
thousand of the Imam’s troops, advanced to a town be¬ 
longing to the Imam, the Beled-Beni-Bu-Haran, within 
three miles of the enemy’s principal station. The Beni- 
Bu-Ali were so far intimidated, that they declared them¬ 
selves willing to give up the murderers of the pilot, but 
they were required to lay down their arms, with which 
demand they refused to comply^ On the following morn¬ 
ing the troops marched against the Arabs, who, although 
not more than si! hundred strong, came resolutely forward 
to^neet them. The Sipahis advanced i^ column; they 
were ordered to form line and charge; hut the order had 
been delayed too long, and before the change off formation 
could be effected, the Arabs were amid the disordered files, 
striking down the men with long sharp swords : a general 
confusion and rout ensued ; six officers 1 and four hundred 
Sipahis were killed, and the whole must have perished, 
but for the exertions of the Imam, who himself received 
a wound. The fugitives took shelter in the town, and 
repelled their pursuers from its walls, on which they re¬ 
sumed their retreat, and, with the troops of the Imam, 
returned to Muscat. Although disapproving of the attack 
upon the Beni-Bn-AIi, whose share m any piratical depre¬ 
dations was never substantiated, the Government of 
Bombay judged it necessary to redeem the credit bf the 
British arms, and to maintain unimpaired the influence 
established in the Persian Gulph: a force was therefore 
sent against the offending tribe, commanded by Major- 
General Sir Lionel £mith, which landed at Soor m the end 
of February. While encamped near Soor, the Arabs made 
a night attack, in which they occasioned considerable dis~ 

i Lieutenants Lawrie, Perrin, anOTalsh, 2nd battalion of the 1st regiment; 
Price, of the Engineers, Short, of the marine battalion; and Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon Higliam. 
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BOOK II. o^er, and inflicted some loss, but the assailants were 
chap. xi. repulsed, and the troops marched against the town. The 

- Bem-Bu-Ali did not wait for the assault, but met the 

1821. British troops on a spacious plain; they displayed the 
same desperate courage which had characterized their 
former conflicts, and were defeated only after a sanguinary 
engagement, in which nearly the whole of the tribe were 
killed or wounded. The town was cannonaded and surren¬ 
dered—the Sheikh and part of the male survivors were 
sent prisoners to Bombay ; others were made over to the 
Imam; the women and children, about a thousand in 
number, were transferred to a hostile tribe, and the Beni- 
Bu-Ali, who professed to trace their origin to the diys of 
Mohammed, ceased for a while to be numbered among the 
tribes of Oman. 1 Thfir extermination might have been 
a political necessity, but the firs^ attack upon them was 
an act wholly uncalled fog by the British interests, and 
was a concession to those of the Imam of Muscat unwar¬ 
ranted by the instructions of the Government of Bombay. 
To obviate the recurrence of such an error, the Imam was 
apprized ttfet it was not the intention of the British autho¬ 
rities to take any future part in disputes between him, 
and the Arab tribes. The office of Political Agent in the 
Gulph was shortly afterwards abolished, and the station 
of Kishm6 abandoned. Its occupation had given serious 
umbrage to the Court of Persia, which claimed the sove¬ 
reignty of the island, and threatened the employment of a 
force against the detachment, if it were not voluntarily 
withdrawn. 

The opposite side of the Arabian peninsula also wit¬ 
nessed a display of the power of Bntishr India. A com¬ 
mercial intercourse had long subsisted between Mocha and 
the Indian continent, and a British officer resided at the 
forndfbr to superintend the interests of the Company’s 
subjects. In 1817, the Dola, Governor, of Mocha on 
behalf of the Imam of Senna, taking offence at the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Resident, had him seized, dragged from 

1 After two years* detention at Bombay the prisoners were allowed to 
return with presents, and with mon#’ to rebuild their town. The tribe was 
thus restored, although in I State much inferior to that which it had enjoyed 
before the r war. They seem, contrary to the wont of their countrymen, to 
have cherished no vindictive feeling; receiving Lieutenant Welsted, when he 
visited them at the end of 1835, with the most coj dial hospitality .—Travels in 
Arabia, i. 69. 
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his dwelling, and cruelly beaten. The factory was pillaged BOOK II. 
by the townspeople. Redress having been vainly de- 0HAI> * xi. 
manded, it was determined to obtain it by arms ; but it I 
was not found convenient to carry this resolution into 
effect earlier than the middle of 1820. His Majesty’s ship 
Eden, Captain Lock, with three of the Company’s oruizers 
and a flotilla of gun boats was then despatched to Mocha, 
to demand satisfaction for the treatment of the Resident, 
the punishment of the Dola, and compensation for the 
property plundered and destroyed. The terms were re¬ 
jected, and the squadron fired on, which was followed by 
the bombardment of the town. A truce was then solicited, 
and granted, until a definitive arrangement should be ac¬ 
complished, but no disposition being manifested to accede 
to the terms demanded, the firing-was resumed, and the 
town nearly laid m ashes. JTrdops and seamen were sent 
on shore, who stormed the forte by which Mooha was de¬ 
fended, and destroyed them. The, Arabs were at length 
intimidated, and envoys from the Imam, brought the 
offending Dola a prisoner on board the squadron ; a satis¬ 
factory apology was made, and pecuniary compensation 
promised. The Dola, after a short detention, was enlarged 
aild pardoned. The opportunity was taken to place the 
British factory on a more secure and independent footing, 
and to relieve the trade of some of its burthens. The 
Resident was allowed to have a military guard, to ride on 
horseback, and to have access to the Imam whenever he 
deemed it expedient. A cemetery was allowed for the use 
of the Christian members of the factory, and all its de¬ 
pendants were to be under the protection of the British 
Sag, anchorage • fees were discontinued, and the duties 
payable on imports and exports were reduced ; the en¬ 
gagement to this effect was signeef by the Imam of Senna. 1 

The proceedings of the Bengal Government, to wliich 
we shall next advert, were directed to a different quarter ; 
and regarded the interests of the British nation m a still 
greater degree than those of its Indian dependencies. 

We have already seen, that in # ignorance or disregard of 
the commercial value of "Java, or in *the excess of their 
liberality, the British Ministers had restored it ffneondi- 

1 Treaty with the Imam of Senna, 15th January, 1821.—Coll, of Treaties. 

Hastings Papers, cxxii. 
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BOOK II. tjpnally to the Dutch. Some excuse might perhaps he 
chap. xi. urged in consideration of the claims of an unoffending 

- people, and it might have been regarded as ungenerous to 

1818. punish Holland for its compulsory connexion with the 
French Emperor; but the same plea was not available for 
the omission of any stipulation for an equivalent, and of 
any provision, either for the commercial objects of Great 
Britain in the Eastern Seas, or for the permanence of those 
engagements which had been contracted with the native 
Princes of the Malay Archipelago by the British func¬ 
tionaries, during the period of their political ascendancy. 
The consequences were obvious. The Dutch were no 
sooner repossessed of Java, than they sought to exclude 
all commercial and political competition from among the 
neighbouring States, $md to regain that supremacy which 
had enabled them to monopolize, both the authority and 
the trade of the Malay principalities. They would pro¬ 
bably have succeeded in shutting out British vessels from 
all commerce with tfie islands of the Archipelago,*in 
closing all direct communication between the Indian and 
China sea^ and in subjecting the valuable trade of India 
and of Great Britain with China to serious interruption 
and embarrassment, had not the foresight and energy *of 
Sir Thomas Raffles anticipated and defeated their projects; 
and, m despite of their intrigues, and of the indifference 
or ignorance of the British Ministry, insured for his coun¬ 
trymen, a commanding position in the very heart of those 
regions from which they were menaced with exclusion. 

After quitting the Government of Java when its resto¬ 
ration to the Dutch was determined, Sir T. S. Raffles was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Beiscoolen, on the 
island of Sumatra: he assumed charge of his Government 
in March, ISIS, and wa® immediately involved in discus¬ 
sions with the Government of Batavia. 1 Eds first object 
was to establish the predominance of the British through¬ 
out Sumatra, and obtain a port on the southern coast 
which sho.Jd command one of the two*great entrances of 
the Archipelago, the Straits of Sunda. With this view, he 
traversed the islan^ entered into treaties with native 

1 He arrived at Bencoolen on the 22ndeof March. On the 7th of April fol¬ 
lowing, he writes, “ I am already at issue with the Dutch Government.”— 
Mem 293. 
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chiefs, between whom and Europeans no intercourse ha*l BOOK II 
ever before existed, and began to form a settlement at chap xi. 

Simanka Bay. These arrangements were disapproved of -- 

and annulled by the Government of Bongal, which, al- 1810 
though not unaware of the unfriendly and exclusive cha¬ 
racter of the policy of the Dutch, 1 was unwilling to dis¬ 
turb the amicable relations formed between the parent 
countries, and directed every measure of offence to be 
carefully avoided, pending the reference of all disputed 
questions to the authorities in England. 

In the convention with Holland of August 1814, by 
which her settlements in the East were restored to her, 
no provision was made for the continued observance of 
those compacts which had been formed by the English 
while in the occupation of Java, with the independent 
native States. The Dutch immediately annulled them. 

Among others, the Sultan of fjalembang, who had been 
raised to his regal dignity by th.% English, was deposed 
bp them, and the* chief restored whom the English had 
deprived of his authority, chiefly on account of his bar¬ 
barous treatment of the members of the Dutch factory. 

An officer whom the Governor of Bencoolen had deputed 
t<f protect the Sultan, was seized and carried to Batavia ; 
and an appeal made by the reigning Sultan to those who 
had raised him to power was unavailing, and he was 
seized and carried a prisoner to Batavia along with an 
English officer who had been sent by Sir T. Raffles to 
protest against the aggression committed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Java upon an independent Prince and an ally of the 
British. The remonstrance was disregarded, 2 and the Dutch 


1 Lord Hastings recorded it as Ms opinion, “that the proceedings of the 
Netherlands’ authorities since the arrival the Commissioncrs-gfeneral to 
receive charge of the Dutch colonies, had been actuated hy a spirit of ambition, 
by views of boundless aggrandisement and rapacity, and by a desire tonbtam 
the power of monopolising the commerce of the Eastern Aichipelago, and 
excluding the English from tlioseaadvantagea which they had long enjoyed, 
and which they only wished to share in common with other nations of the 
earth.”—Mem. of Sir T. S. Raffles, 304 

2 The Goveraor-Geneml held that “ the Dutch were bound by principles 
of the clearest equity, as well as by the implied conditions of the transfer, 
to leave the relations between Palembang and Java as they found them, 
unless the Sultan violated his engagement. As qi® case, although well known 
at home, had not been noticed either by the Court of Directors i>r his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers, in the Convention of 1814, the Government of India bad 
no choice but to obey, leaving ttfthe Dutch the odium of disregarding a 
moral and political obligation ” — Mem. of the Governor-General. The 
desertion of the Sultan was the more indefensible, as it w*» no longer pos- 
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BOOK II. w^re encouraged to extend their claims of supremacy 
chap. xi. oyer all the native princes, whom it was for their interest 

-- to controul, an invariable article of the engagements into 

1818. which they were compelled to enter being the exclusion 
of the ships of all other European nations from their 
ports. 

Notwithstanding this acquiescence in the pretensions 
of the Dutch Government of Java, the Government of 
Bengal considered it necessary “to adopt precautions with 
a view to arrest the injury and degradation which could 
not fail to ensue from a listless submission, to its un¬ 
bounded pretensions,” and determined to strengthen and 
extend its own connexions in the Archipelago, so as to 
preserve the free passage of the Straits of Malacca, the 
other great thoroughfare to the China seas. The Gover¬ 
nor of Bencoolen, the soundness of whose views was 
fully acknowledged, although his zeal was considered pre¬ 
cipitate, was armed wi^h additional powers for this pur¬ 
pose, and was appointed Agent to the. Governor-Geneml, 
m charge of the British interests to the eastward of the 
Straits, fhe northern entrance was already in some 
degree under British influence, by the possession of the 
stations of Bencoolen and Penang. Some port, however, 
being still wanted, more advanced on the line to China, 
and more centrically situated with respect to the nume¬ 
rous islands of the Archipelago, a negotiation was opened 
with the Sultan of Rhio for the construction of a factory 
within his territory; but before the engagement was 
formally executed, a Dutch ship of war intimidated the 
Sultan, into a refusal to ratify it, and into the formation 
of a treaty with the Government of Java? by which Rhio 
was closed to European, or rather to English commerce. 
The same course was pursued at the other ports in the 
vicinity, and the chiefs of Lingin, Siak, Jotoro, and 
Pahang, were deterred from admitting British vessels into 
their harbours. 

While exulting in having thus bailed the projects of 
their rivals, the Dutch authorities were confounded by the 
intelligence that a British Settlement had sprung up in a 

--♦- — . . . —^— --—-—,—-— — , , 

siDle to restore the price which he had paid the English for their service®. 
The island of Banca was exchanged for the factory of Cochin hy the treaty of 
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more eligible situation than *any yet attempted. §ir BOOK II. 
Thomas Raffles had early contemplated Singapore as pos- chap. xi. 

sessing the qualifications requisite for the prosperity of .. . . . 

the trade with the eastern nations, and had obtained the 
concurrence of the Supreme Government in its occupation. 

This was a small island about twenty-five miles in length, 
and eleven broad, lying off the south-eastern extremity of 
the Malacca peninsula, and divided from it by a narrow 
strait. It possessed an excellent harbour situated in the 
route of all ships passing through the straits ; was within 
six days’ sail of China, and in the heart of the Malay states, 
of which it had once been the capital. It was now covered 
with wilderness, and inhabited by about a hundred and 
fifty fishermen. It was a dependancy of Johore, a princi¬ 
pality on the peninsula of Malacca,^but claiming rule over 
the islands on either coast—ntcluding Lmgin and Rhio; 
and it was by a grant from?* a Sultan of Johore that 
Singapore became a British settlement. The Dutch dis¬ 
puted the title of the Raja, who had been4ivingm so much 
obscurity for many years, that it required the local 
knowledge, and the interested policy of Sir Thomas Raffles 
to discover him. His pretensions were, however, indispu¬ 
table, as the oldest son of the last acknowledged Sultan; 
but who, in consequence of his absence from Lingm, where 
his father died, had been supplanted by his younger 
brother, a superoession not unauthorised by Malay usage, 
although incompatible with Mohammedan law. 1 It suited 
the British authorities to substantiate his claim, and that 
of the Dutch to contest it; ‘but the activity of Sir T. 

Raffles, in occupying the island ^ith a military detachment, 
and hoisting the British flag, imposed upon the Dutch 
Commissioners the necessity of expelling him by .force, an 
extreme measure which they wSre unprepared to hazard. 

They were contented, therefore, to complain to the Bengal 
Government, and to enter a protest against the occupation 
of Singapore, as contrary to the treaty which they had 
contracted with the Sultan of Lingin, its lawful sovereign, in 
which he had engaged never to transfer any portion of his 
territories to a European power without their approbation. 

• 

1 Political and Statistical account of the British Settlements of the Straits 
of Malacca, hy Lieutenant Newhold, ii. 51. Baffles mentions that neither of 
the som was duly acknowledged or regularly installed. JMimoirs, 327. 
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BOOK II. They were told in reply, thqt it was the deliberate intention 
chap. xi. of the British Government to resist their spirit of exclusive- 

'- ness and aggrandisement, and protect British commercefrom 

1819 their jealousy and injustice; that they had no right to de¬ 
mand the restoration of territories which they had never 
possessed; to reduce to vassalage the native Princes, who 
had always been treated by the British, while holding 
Java, as independent, nor to compel them to enter into 
engagements, having for their object the exclusion of 
British vessels from their ports; that the actual occupa¬ 
tion of Singapore had anticipated the sanction of the 
Bengal Government, but that, as it had been effected, the 
settlement would not be withdrawn upon a simple demand. 
It was notorious that the Dutch had no connection with 
Singapore in 1795, when their possessions generally fell 
into the hands of the Efcghsh, *and, consequently, the 
present claim was one of recent suggestion, and, finally, 
that it was useless to discuss the merits of the transaction, 
as the question had been referred to the authorities <n 
Europe, and must await their decision. Renewed negotia¬ 
tions were, accordingly, set on foot, and a second treaty 
with Holland established a modification of the existing 
relations, by which these disputes were terminated. The 
British settlement on Sumatra was ceded to the Dutch, 
in exchange for Malacca and the settlements on the con¬ 
tinent of India, The British withdrew their objections to 
the occupation of Billeton by the Dutch, and the latter 
theirs to the possession of Singapore. Admission to the 
ports of either nation was regulated by fixed moderate 
duties, and an unrestricted commercial intercourse 1 was 
permitted to both with any of the nativS powers in the 
Eastern^Seas. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, were alone 
exempted from free access. The officers of both govern¬ 
ments were forbidden to form any new settlements without 
previous sanction from Europe.# The British were pre¬ 
cluded from formmg settlements on any of the islands 
south of the Straits of Singapore, or entering into treaties 
with their princes; and the Dutch engaged to observe 
a similar forbearance, with* regard to the peninsula of 
Malacca. 1 * The Dutch were much the best informed as to 

1 see Newbold’s Remarks on the Treaty, 1.15; and the Treaty itself. Ibid, 
App. dated 17th <March, 1824. Th% debate in the Commons, May, 1824,, 
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the respective value of the reciprocal stipulations, and 
were the greatest gainers by the treaty. Singapore, how¬ 
ever, rapidly rose into importance, 1 and the zeal of Sir 
Thomas Raffles, which was so unpalatable to the British 
Ministry as at one time to have threatened his removal, 
was rewarded by the growing prosperity, and the acknow¬ 
ledged value of the settlement which he had founded. 2 

Before leaving this part of the Eastern world, we may 
notice the attempts that were made, about the same 
period as the formation of the settlement of Singapore, to 
extend the influence and relations of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in the same direction. The establishment of an 
intimate connection with Achinon the northern extremity 
of Sumatra had been long considered desirable for the 
protection of the commercial interests of the Company, 
and had been latterly r6feomnieftded by the policy of anti¬ 
cipating the Dutch, who were expected to take advantage 
of the distractions of Achin, and by their means acquire a 
pftamount authority m the kingdom. * The sultan of 
Achm was no longer the potentate who couljj cover the 
adjacent seas and islands with numerous fleets and armies, 
threatening the Portuguese colonies with destruction, 3 or 
with whom the sovereign of England could carry on a cor¬ 
respondence on terms of equality. 4 The principality had 


upon the conditions of the treaty, only shows how little the House knew of' 
the subject 

1 In 1822, the population had risen to ten thousand.—-Mem 525. In 1836-7 
it was nearly thirty thousand. In 1822, the value of the exports and imports 
exceeded eight millions of dollars; in 1835-6* fourteen millions of dollars.— 
Ncwbold, i. 291. In 1844-6, their amount was stated m the public returns to 
be nearly five millions sterling. In addition to its advantageous position, Singa¬ 
pore, which is mereiy*an entrepot where imports are re-exported, owes its pros¬ 
perity to its having been from the first a fiee port, no duties being levied 

9 Shortly before lus return to Europe, m November, 1823, Sir'f. Raffles 
writes —“ I have heard nothing more of tits question with the Dutch, but 
doubt not it will be agitated on my arrival m England. I rely morg upon 
the support of the mercantile community than upon any liberal views of the 
Ministry, by whom I have been opposed as much as by the Dutch.”—Mem. 
561. At an earlier period, Mr. Charles Grant, the distinguished Directoi, wrote 
to Sir T. Raffles —“ You are probably aware of the obstacles which have been 
opposed to the adoption pf your measures, and even threatened your position 
in the service Mem. 445 

3 Malacca was repeatedly besieged by the Achinese. In 1015, the King, 
Paduka Sn, sailed to the attack of thatnnty with a fleet of five hundred sail, 
carrying a force computed at sixty thousand men.* The attack having failed, 
it was renewed in 1628 with a force of twenty thousand stionpa which was 
defeated with great slaughter. Frqjn this reign the power of Achm declined. 
— Marsdeu, Hist, of Sumatra, 429. „ x , 

* Sir James Lancaster, m the first voyage on account of the East India 
Company, in 1600, earned to the King a totter from Queen Elizabeth, “ to the 
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detlined from its extent oyer nearly half the large island 
of Sumatra, to a limited tract at its northern termination, 
over which its soyereign ruled with a feeble and uncertain 
sway. The reigning prince, Jawahir Alem, had been 
engaged almost from the beginning of his reign in 1802 m 
a struggle with some of his principal chiefs, who at length 
conspired to depose him, and invited Syf-ul-Alem, the son 
of an opulent merchant of Penang, to assume the regal 
authority. Syf-ul-Alem supported by his father’s wealth, 1 
succeeded for a time in holding a divided sway, but finally 
the hereditary prince recovered his ascendancy and was 
acknowledged by the Supreme Government of India as 
the Sultan of Achin, and a treaty was entered into with 
him, by which the British Government engaged to effect the 
removal of his rival, ^yf-ul-Alem, on condition of the 
latter being granted a fixed* pension by the Sultan ; and in 
return for permission to c$rry on a free trade with all the 
ports of his dominions* He also promised to receive a 
British Resident; to exclude the subjects of any othfer 
European nower from a permanent habitation in his 
country, ana to enter into no treaty or negotiation with 
any power, prince, or potentate, unless with the knowledge 
and consent of the British Government, The subsequent 
relinquishment of Sumatra to the Dutch cancelled these 
engagements and put an end to a connexion with Achin, 


great and mightie King of Aeliem (Actun), our loving brother.” Her Majesty 
alludes pai tieularly to the successful hostilities carried on between Achm and 
the Portuguese “ It hath appealed unto us, that your Highness and your 
royall famihe, fathers and grandfathers, have, by the grace of God and their 
valour, sworne not onely to defend your owne kmgdomes, hut also to give 
warres unto the Portugals, in the lands which they possesse, as namely to 
Malaca, in the yeere of the Humane Eedemption 1575, under the conduct of 
your valiant Captame, Raya-maoota, with their great loss, and the perpetuall 
lionour^of your Highnesse crowne and kingdome Purclias. i. 154. In 1010. 
Aelun was visited by Capt Best, who brought a letter from King James to 
Paduka Sri Sultan, by whom the treaty concluded with Lancaster was con¬ 
firmed.—ibid 462. * 

1 His interests were also warmly advocated by a party in the Penang Go¬ 
vernment , but open interference m favour of either of the competitors was 
prohibited hy the Supreme Government of India. *Sir T Starnfoid Raffles 
and Captain Combe were sent to Achm as commissioners m 1818, to ascertain 
the true state of the case; and although at first violently disagreeing, they at 
last united m recommending the claims of the old Sultan Syf-ul-Alem was 
accordingly desired to desist from the contest, and to be content with a pen¬ 
sion, payable nominally by the Sultan of Achm, but virtually by the Govern¬ 
ment of Penang. —Anderson’s Achin and Ports of Sumatra. Memoirs of Sir 
T S Raffles, 396 Treaty with, the King of Achin, 22nd of April. 1819. 
Treaties, Hasting# Papers, cm. 
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which with various interruptions had subsisted for m<ye BOOK jl, 
than two centuries. chap xl 

About the same time the attention of the Government -—- 

of India was directed to the advantages of a commercial 1822. 
intercourse with the countries of Siam and Cochin China, 
which from having constituted an important branch of the 
trade of Europe with the East had fallen into neglect, and 
had finally been discontinued. It appeared advisable to 
the Governor-General to attempt the revival of the com¬ 
merce, and Mr J. Crawfurd was accordingly despatched m 
the character of agent to the Governor-General on a 
mission to the two states m question, m the hope that it 
might be found practicable to establish with them a 
permanent and mutually advantageous communication. 

The mission left Bengal m November, 1821, and arrived at 
Bankok, the capital of §iam, in*the following March. The 
members were admitted to % solitary audience of the 
King, but were referred to the ministers for the transac- 
ti$n of business. Nothing was transacted: the court of 
Siam ignorant of its own interests, suspicious of the real 
views of foreign visitors who came unbidden afid unwished 
for, and affecting a majesty little inferior to divine, mani¬ 
fested no disposition to encourage the advances made by 
the British Government; and after treating the mission 
with various marks of indifference and indignity, dismissed 
it with an unmeaning and evasive treaty of commerce, and 
an arrogant letter to the Government of Bengal. 1 

In addition to the ordinary motives influencing barba¬ 
rous states, there was a political transaction which con¬ 
tributed to render the temper of the court of Siam 
unfavourable to an intimate intercourse—the asylum 
given to the Ex-Baja of Queda in the settlement of Penang. 

This was a petty potentate, governing an inconsiderable 
territory opposite to Penang, which itself had formed! part 
of his possessions and bad been ceded by him to the 
British in consideration of an annual quit-rent. The king 
of Siam claimed the allegiance of Queda, and in a recent 


i It was promised that the duties on British commerce should not he in¬ 
creased, and that the Superintendent of the Customs should afford ejl assistance 
to the English merchants in buying' and selling with the merchants of Siam. 
In the letter, it is said that his Silhes© Majesty was much gratified by the 
“offerings” (the presents) made by the Governor of Bengal.—Crawlurd’s 
Mission to Siam, i. 2 GG. 
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BOOK II. dispute with the Burmans, had called upon him for his 
chap, xi military quota. The Queda chief delayed compliance with 

- the demand, and denied the right of Siam to anything 

1822 more than a complimentary annual acknowledgment of its 
superior dignity and power. The Siamese troops were, in 
consequence, directed against Queda, and the Raja, unable 
to resist them, fled and made his escape to Penang, where 
he was permitted to reside and was protected against mo¬ 
lestation. The Siamese ministers were anxious to obtain 
possession of the person of the Raja; no formal demand 
was made, but it was intimated that his seizure and 
delivery would be considered as a friendly act; and they 
were evidently disappointed on bomg told that such a 
violation of hospitality was incompatible with British 
principles. The reception given by the British Govern¬ 
ment to the king of Queda*an$ the* refusal to give him up, 
wounded the vanity of the#Siamese court, and exercised a 
prejudicial influence upsm the objects of the mission. 

In the middle t>f July, the mission proceeded to Oochia 
China, and jurived at the capital m August. Much per¬ 
sonal civility was exhibited by the officers of state, but 
the king declined to receive the letter and presents rom 
the Governor-General, whom, as exercising a delegated 
authority only, he refused to recognise as the equal of a 
king: and on the same account would not condescend to 
admit the envoy to an audience. Permission was, how¬ 
ever, readily granted to English vessels to trade with the 
principal ports of the kingdom ; and it was promised that 
they should be treated on the same footing as the Chinese. 
The mission left in October, having gained little m the 
way of political or commercial advantage, but bringing 
back nyach novel and valuable information respecting 
countries little known inlEurope. 1 

Returning to Continental India, we have now to notice 
the state of the relations between the British Government 
and its subsidiary allies, as they subsisted after the termi¬ 
nation of the Mahratta war. In the we&t of India, as we 
have already seen, the Gaelgwar had been obliged to ac¬ 
cede to a new treaty,* stipulating for the augmentation of 
the forceS which he was to maintain by the cession of ad- 

» Journal of an Embassy to Siam and Coebln China, hy J. Crawford* Ac¬ 
count of a Mission*to Siam and Cochin China, by X). Ifoilayson. 
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ditional territory. The measure was based upon the neces¬ 
sity of undertaking the whole military defence of Guzerat, 
and upon the advantages accruing to the Gaekwar from 
the treaty of Poona. These advantages were considerable; 
and apparently the finances of the state were in a suffi¬ 
ciently flourishing condition to bear the cost of additional 
expenditure. The arrangement was not altogether palat¬ 
able to the court of Baroda, but its execution was unat¬ 
tended by any interruption of the good understanding 
which had been so long maintained between the two 
powers. 

The conduct of the affairs of Guzerat had been entrust¬ 
ed, as has been mentioned, to Fateh Sing, the brother of 
the Gaekwar, with the co-operation and assistance of the 
British Resident. Fateh Sing die chin June, 1818. As the 
combined administration had been attended with benefi¬ 
cial results, the arrangement? was continued, and Syaji Rao, 
the younger brother of the deceased Prince, a youth of 
nineteen, was raised to the office of Dew^a, or Prime Min¬ 
ister of Finance, the duties of which he was to discharge 
in concert with the Resident. The immature? age of the 
Prince, and the state of parties at Baroda required, indeed, 
the continuance of British support, notwithstanding the 
causes m which intimate interference had originated,—the 
ruinous state of the revenues, and the embarrassments of 
the Gaekwar, — were supposed to exist no longer. The 
union of authority was not of long continuance. Towards 
the end of the following year, died the imbecile Anand 
Rao, the Gaekwar, whose nominal rule had been prolonged 
for so many years entirely by the support of the British 
Goyerament. *His death altered the aspect of affairs 
materially. Syaji Rao succeeded to the throne, and natu¬ 
rally concluded, that if he was fib to govern his country m 
the capacity of Dewan, he was equally capable of govern¬ 
ing it as Raja, and it wap no longer possible for the Resi¬ 
dent to exercise the real administration, through the 
machinery of an incompetent minister, and an inefficient 
monarch. 

The pretensions of the Gaekwar to # mdependent author¬ 
ity were generally recognised ; but ft was considered to be 
inconsistent with the security of British interests and the 
prosperity of the country, to withdraw altogether from 
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control over the expenditure which the Resident had 
hitherto maintained. In order to place the connexion, 
which was to be continued for the future, on a firm and 
lasting basis, the Governor of Bombay, the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, deemed it expedient to repair 
in person to Baroda, and to discuss with Syaji Rao the 
principles which were hereafter to regulate the intercourse 
between the two states. The necessity of prolonged in¬ 
terposition in the financial administration of Guzerat 
proved to be even more urgent than had been expected. 
Instead of a surplus revenue and an unembarrassed ex¬ 
chequer, it was discovered that the expenses of the two 
last years had exceeded the receipts, and that a debt, 
amounting to more than a crore of rupees, 1 still hung 
heavily upon the resources of the Government. The 
troops were also largely m» arrears and the tributaries of 
the Gaekwar m Kattiwar 2 #ncl the Mahi-Kanta had been 
reduced to severe distress partly by the consequence of 
unfavourable seasons, Sut still more by the oppressive 
exactions of the agents of the native Government. It 
became necessary to remedy these evils, Loans were 
raised for the discharge of the existing debts at a reduced 
rate of interest, upon the security of assignments of the 
revenues, and, as before, under the guarantee of the Bri¬ 
tish Government for their ultimate repayment. The col¬ 
lections made from the Gaekwar’s tributaries were trans¬ 
ferred entirely to British agency. Engagements Were 
finally concluded with Syaji particularising the extent to 
which he was expected to acquiesce in the control of the 
Resident. All foreign affairs were to remain under the 
exclusive management of the British Government. The 
Gaekwar was to administer without restriction the internal 
government, provided hfe fulfilled the engagements for 
which the British Government was guarantee ; but the 
Besident was to be apprised of aU proposed financial mea¬ 
sures at the commencement of each year, was to have free 
access to the public accounts whenever he required to 

* Of this sum 27 lakhs hpd been borrowed for the pay of the Oaekwar's 
contingent serving in MalwS, and 25 lakhs more were still owing to the 
troops * 

* In 1813, a famine occurred in Kattiwarfwhieh was said to have earned the 
death of one-third of the population. It was followed, hy an epidemic disease, 
of which also grert numbers died.—MS. Bee. 
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inspect them, and was to be consulted before any expense BOOK IL 
of magnitude was incurred. Whatever guarantees to chap. xi. 

ministers or other individuals had been granted by the - 

British Government were to be scrupulously observed. 

The Gaekwar was to choose his own minister in commu¬ 
nication with the British Government. In all cases of 
emergency, that Government was to offer its advice, but 
it was not to interpose m ordinary details, nor was its 
native agent to take a share as formerly in the Gaekwar’s 
executive administration With these arrangements Syaji 
was compelled to be content; and however they might 
encroach upon his independence, they provided more fully 
than an uncontrolled freedom of action was likely to pro¬ 
vide, for his own comfort and the security and welfare of 
his dominions. 1 # 

During the progress # of these transactions, the British 
troops had been employed # on^ various occasions, in sup¬ 
pressing tumults in different parts of the dependencies of 
GJjizerat. The petty state of Pahlanpur, »the most remote 
of the divisions of the Mabd-Kanta, or country west of 
the Mahi river tributary to the Gaekwar, had long been in 
a state of anarchy. The ruling chief was a Mohammedan, 
the descendant of an Afghan adventurer, who established 
himself as Nawab, or Dewan, in that part of the frontier. 

About the year 1800, the mercenary soldiers in the ser¬ 
vice of Firoz Khan, the Dewan, expelled him, and placed 
his kinsman Sham shir Khan, the chief of Disa, on the 
Musnud. They afterwards recalled Firoz Khan, but again 
mutinying put him to death. It was then thought expe¬ 
dient by the Resident to interfere, and a British force was 
sent to Pahlanpur in 1802, by which the mercenaries were 
reduced to order, and Fateh Khan, the son of Firoz Khan, 
a minor, was made Dewan, und%r the guardianship and 
regency of Shamshir Khan. When the young prmdfe was 
old enough to manage hi^ own affairs, the regent, as usual, 
was reluctant to relinquish his power ; and continuing to 
act as regent, retained the prince in a state of captivity. 

Fateh Khan appealed to Baroda, and a division of the 
subsidiary force, under Colonel Elrington, marched to his 
succour, supported by a division of the Gaekwap’s troops, 

• 

1 Extract from a minute of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of 
Bombay, 3rd May, 1820,—Report Commons Comm. 1832. political App, 302. 
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BOOK II, ugder Major Miles, who was appointed Political Agent on 
chap. xx. the frontier. The strongholds in the mountains in the 
' ;— interests of Shamshir Khan were taken, and Disa and 

1B2G. pahlanpur recovered. The Nawah was rescued and re¬ 
seated on the Musnud. A Gaekwar detachment was 
placed m charge of one of the gateways of the capital, 
a Political Agent was appointed to superintend the affairs 
of the principality, and hold in check the turbulent bor¬ 
der chiefs of the vicinity, as well as the robber tribes of 
the adjacent desert. 

A second expedition against the piratical and plundering 
tribes of the northern coast of the peninsula of Guzerat 
became necessary m the beginning of 1820 The Wagars 
of Okamaudal, encouraged by the withdrawal of the Bri¬ 
tish troops for the Majp'atta war, rose in insurrection, de¬ 
feated the Gaekwar's troops, surprised Dwaraka and Bate, 
ami possessed themselves of l!he whole district. The fort 
of Viruvali, defended by an Englishman in the Gaekwar’s 
service, hold out^or soitie time, hut was at length aban¬ 
doned, and the province remained during the following 
mouths in the hands of the insurgents. As soon as the 
season admitted, an expedition, commanded by the Ho¬ 
nourable Lieutenant-Colonel Stanhope, was sent by sea 
against the sacred city of Dwaraka, 1 the chief seat of the 
rebels: the troops wore landed on the 24th of November, 
and, after a short bombardment, the town was carried by 
escalade, when the garrison, composed of Arabs and Slnd- 
his, retreated to the great temple, within whose lofty and 
solid walls they considered themselves secure from all 
ordinary attacks. An entrance was, however, effected from 
this roof of an adjacent house; and after a*severo struggle 
the defenders were driven out. In endeavouring to es- 
tHoy were encouniered by different detachments, 
posted to intercept their flight to the thickets surround¬ 
ing the town, and wore nearly &JJ destroyed; of five hun¬ 
dred not mum than one hundred escaped. This success 
wan followed by the surrender of the chiefs who had taken 
up strong positions in the adjacent thickets, and by the 
unconditional surrender of *the Bana of Bate, who was at 
« 

i Tte fnrm wan wnreofwrt of ILM.% CWfarejfiment, two battalions of Bom¬ 
bay iitfAtttrv, tmi tantalum Ini* and lit bait, &fcl» f details of artillery, and m 
hint m*mt cavalry. Tito KaaUiutt cruiser convoyed tde transports. 
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the head of the insurrection. The garrison of Bate also BOOK II. 
surrendered, on condition of being transported to the op- chap xi. 

posite coast of Catch, and the district of Okamandal was - 

restored once more to tranquillity and obedience. 1820 * 

In the centre of the peninsula of Guzerat, a similar cause, 
the absence of regular troops, was followed by like dis¬ 
turbances. A family feud arrayed one branch of a Katti 
tribe, the Koman Kattis, in arms against another; and as 
both parties assembled mercenary troops which they had 
not adequate means of maintaining, they added to their 
resources by plundering the neighbouring districts of Juna- 
gerh and Bhaonagar. The suppression of disorder in 
Okamapdal permitted the employment of a portion of the 
division m a different quarter; and Colonel Stanhope 
marched with a detachment of European and a battalion 
of Native Infantry, against £hef Kattis. They were easily 
reduced to submission, their principal fort of Mitiala was 
taken with little difficulty, the mercenaries were compelled 
tcequit the country, and the chiefs obliged to submit their 
quarrel to the decision of the court of Baroda. # Although 
the subordination which had been now established for 
some years in the centre and south of Katti war had some¬ 
what impaired the martial spirit of its population, yot 
these occurrences sufficiently proved that tranquillity 
could be preserved solely by the continued presence of a 
British military force. 

A similar state of disorder prevailed in the territories 
of the Nizam, and obedience to the Government was alone 
maintained by frequent recourse to military coercion. It 
was indicted, however, chiefly by the reformed brigades of 
the Nizam, who? under the command of British officers, 
and receiving their pay with a greater degree qf punc¬ 
tuality than the other troops of fhe state, were littl^ less 
effective than the subsidiary force. They had been fully 
organized during the late«*var, and amounted at this time 
to five regiments of cavalry, eight of infantry, three small 
corps of artillery* and a corps of engineers. With the 
termination of hostilities their field-services had ceased, 
but they were not suffered to remain idle in a country 
where extortionate exaction on one side and Afraetoiy 
turbulence on the other furnished repeated occasion for 
their employment. Among th^ duties of thiiMature 'which 

VOL. II. Z 
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ROOK. II. dgvolved upon them was the reduction of the strong fort 
chap. xi. of Nowa, held by a garrison of Arabs in the pay of some 

-■- Hindu Zemindars, who had risen m insurrection and plun- 

1820. d ere( j the neighbouring districts A detachment of the 
Nizam’s reformed troops, under Major Pitman, marched 
against this place, situated above 24 miles north of Nan- 
dain, on the Godaven. On the 7th January 1819, ap¬ 
proaches were regularly effected, and the garrison having 
refused to surrender unconditionally, the fort was carried 
by storm after the destruction of part of its defences by 
the successful explosion of a mine on the 31st of the 
month. Many of the garrison fell m the storm, the rest 
endeavouring to escape, were intercepted by the horse, and 
were almost all put to death. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the examples thus 
made from time to time, rfc was fgund impossible to pre¬ 
serve tranquillity as long as the vicious system of the 
administration was unreformed. The Nizam continued 
sullenly estranged from public affairs, and when imgpr- 
tuned for an opinion upon any subject of Government, 
replied tha& he had no interest m the matter, and that it 
would be settled by Ohandu Lai and the Resident. Chandu 
Lai, although a minister of unquestioned ability and dili¬ 
gence, and the only individual about the court capable of 
discharging the functions of his office, was profusely 
prodigal m his expenditure of the public revenue, and as 
rapaciously insatiable m his exactions. The prodigality 
by which he was characterised, originated m a great degree 
in his apprehensions. Strong as he might have felt him¬ 
self in the support of the British Government, he knew 
that he was disliked by the Nizam and odious to the 
Courtiers, and that projects were constantly agitated for 
his removal and disgrace. To appease this enmity, and 
to Neutralize its inveteracy, he distributed money without 
limit to the extravagant and profligate nobles, bribes to 
all their retainers and connexions, 1 and large sums to the 
private hoards of the Nizam himself, die maintained also 

i In a conversation with the Besffient, Mnnir-nl-Mulk, the nominal minis* 
ter, and uncle of one of the Begums, he affirmed that the whole of the 
Nizam’s fftmly was In ibed, that every one of his own servants was in Chandu. 
Lai’s pay, and that even lus own mother«n-law sent to the minister a daily 
repoi t of the occurrences of the 'inmost recesses of Ins house,—Hyderabad 
Papers, p 184, 
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an expensive and useless body of mercenary troops, and 
bad, in addition to these wasteful and mischievous sources 
of outlay, to provide for the charge of the reformed troops, 
which, however serviceable to him and to his allies, con¬ 
stituted a heavy burthen upon the resources of the state. 
To raise the sums required for these disbursements, the 
minister contracted debts to the bankers and capitalists 
of Hyderabad, bearing an interest proportionate to his 
necessities and to his want of credit, and let out the 
revenues of the country to the highest bidder. The con¬ 
tractor, regarding nothing but the realization of a profit, 
and armed with powers to enforce payment of his demands, 
however excessive, levied whatever he could extort from 
the cultivators by every method of violence and oppres¬ 
sion. The consequences were obvious; cultivation fell 
off, the necessaries of life rose ^almost to famine prices, 
the people became robbers for the sake of subsistence, 
or emigrated to other states, an<f the country was rapidly 
becoming depopulated. Justice was Ho longer administered, 
ancf the Government was threatened with annihilation. 
The earnest remonstrances of the Resident *had little 
effect upon the improvident recklessness of the minister, 
but his representations to the Government of Bengal 
procured for him authority to exercise a more decided 
interposition. He was instructed to employ his advice 
and influence for the establishment of the prosperity of 
the Nizam’s dominions and the happiness of his subjects, 
and with this view to direct his attention to the following 
topics:—A salutary control over the internal administra¬ 
tion of the country; accurate accounts of all establish¬ 
ments, receipts, apd expenditure; the correction of abuses 
a proper distribution of justice; the reduction of expense; 
the amelioration of the revenue^ system, ihcludiflg the 
customs and duties levied on commerce; the improve¬ 
ment of resources; the extinction of debt; the efficiency 
of the troops retained andlhe discharge of such as were 
useless. In order reconcile the Nizam to this inter¬ 
position, his sons, who had been hitherto detained in 
Golconda, were allowed to return to Hyderabad, and he 
was informed that he was at liberty if he pleased, to 
assume the title of royalty^ 

1 Letter from the Secretary to the Govermnent of Bengal toJT, Russell. 3 Sjm|» 
Resident at Hyderabad, 22nd Jan. 1820,—Hyderabad Bapers, p, 08, * 
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BOOK IX. # The authority thus granted to the Resident, Mr. Russell, 
chap. xi. was but sparingly applied, and few changes of any im- 

- portancewere effected in the administration before his 

1821. departure for Europe. His successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
finding the principality still in a condition of utter dis¬ 
organization, and considering it to be upon the brink of 
dissolution, 1 engaged more strenuously in the task of 
reform, and compelled the assent of the Minister to 
various unpalatable measures. The chief of these was 
the abolition of the farming system and the settlement of 
the revenue for a definite term of years with the village 
communities, without any intermediate agency. The col¬ 
lections were left in the hands of the fiscal functionaries 
of the state, but the assessments were made by British 
officers attached to J;he Residency, or to the reformed 
troops;—they were further directed to receive all com¬ 
plaints against any lrre^uLaHty or extortion on the part 
of the collectors, and where redress was not procurable 
from the local ^authorities to report the proceeding^ to 
the Resident. They were also empowered to seize upon 
all robberS and plunderers, and violators of the public 
peace. The sphere of this arrangement was limited to 
the northern division of Hyderabad. Chandu Lai, pro¬ 
fessing a desire to co-operate in the work, undertook to 
conduct the settlement of the southern districts. In the 
latter, the reform was accordingly defeated, the collectors 
becoming contractors for the amount to be levied; in the 
former, the beneficial results of the measure were soon 
apparent in the return of the peasantry to their villages, 
the revival of cultivation, the suppression of tumult and 
plunder, and the progressive increase and prosperity of 
the population. 

* • 

1 a The system of administering the revenue was that of farming. Lams 
tracts of country were made over to whomsoever could best afford to pay 
them Portions of these tracts were again sublet to other farmers. Largo 
advances were taken from all in anticipation of the collections, and the tenure 
was so insecure, that it was a common saying in the country that these farmers 
proceeded from the capital to their districts, looking over their shoulder^ to 
see if other farmers were not following on their heels Those toners were 
supreme in the districts which they famed. they had even the power of life 
and death in their own hands, and*there was no appeal from them or their 
tax-gatherers to the Government or the laws *— Sutherland's Sketches of 
ReIation#with Native Powers, p.55. Captain Sutherland was seven years in 
Hyderabad, and was “ a witness of the auctions in which the reign of Chanda 
Lai jn the Hyderabad provinces, and of his brother, Govind Baksk in those of 
JBeiar, involved.this unhappy country." 
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Although consenting with seeming cheerfulness to thefe BOOK II. 
measures of reform, they were by no means acceptable to chap, xi 

the Minister, whose power they curtailed and whose - 

rapacity they disappointed. After the settlements were 
concluded, therefore, he urged the withdrawal of the 
British officers, as their presence was no longer necessary 
to secure the Ryots from oppression, and as it was contrary 
to established practice and the conditions* of the treaty ; 
and when he found that no attention was paid to his 
representations, he addressed the Governor-General pri¬ 
vately, complaining of the unfriendly disposition of the 
Resident, and of the interference which he had set on 
foot. 1 The Minister’s objections to the principle of inter¬ 
ference were not unfounded, and the Governor-General 
expressed his opinion that it had IJben disregarded to an 
extent unwarranted by frhe character of the alliance which 
subsisted with the Nizam, and by the tenor of the original 
treaty. Unwilling, however, to occasion embarrassment, 
b/the abrupt cessation of European suj&riutondence, he 
directed it to be discontinued gradually, w|ien m the 
estimation of the Resident it could be done without in¬ 
convenience. The Court of Directors took the same view 
of the case, while, on the other hand, the Resident and 
the Members of the Supreme Council vindicated the 
necessity of a continued supervision. The arguments on 
both sides exhibit the contradictions inherent in the 
relation of a subsidiary alliance. 

The objections to interference with the internal ad¬ 
ministration of the affairs of a native state are of a twofold 
description, as affecting the party interfered with and the 
party interfering. It is an undeniable encroachment upon 
the independence of the Indian Potentate lo from 
Ms hands the power of appointing his own minister^, and 
to insist upon his modelling the practice of his govern¬ 
ment according to the principles of a policy to which he 
is a stranger, and the soundness of which, as it regards 
Ms own interests It least, he is disposed to dispute. On 
the other hand, the interference imposes upon the party 
interfering the irksome task of reforming evils, the origin 
and nature of which are Ijable to be misapprehefided, and 

1 Letter from Raja Chanda Lai to his Excellency the Ctirernor-Oeneral, 

Aug. 1822, with Enclosures,—Hyderabad Papers, 178. 
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IOOK IT. of which, the correction must be attempted with imperfect 
3 hap, xi and restricted means, when it has to encounter the open 

-or secret opposition of the Prince, and depends upon the 

instrumentality of agents ill affected to reforms of any 
description, and more inclined to thwart than to promote 
them. The remedies must consequently be of partial 
and temporary efficacy, and their effects will cease as soon, 
as their application is suspended. To interpose for a 
season is nugatory;—to interpose for perpetuity is, m 
reality, to assume the internal administration of the 
country. The real question then is—Is the Prince inde¬ 
pendent ? Has he the right to govern or misgovern his 
own subjects at his own pleasure ? 

The degree of independence enjoyed by a prince con¬ 
nected with the British Indian Government by a subsidiary 
alliance depends, theoretically at least, upon the manner 
m which it is recognise# by the terms of the compact 
into which he has entered. In the case of the Nizam, 
the language of the treaty is explicit: it declares tffat 
the Honourable Company’s Government have no manner 
of concern with any of the Nizam’s children, relations, 
subjects, or servants, with respect to whom his Highness 
is absolute; 1 —a declaration utterly incompatible with 
the reforms introduced into his administration without 
his sanction, and with the avowed purpose of protecting 
his subjects against his servants — of withdrawing his 
peasantry from the authority of the agents of his chief 
minister and acknowledged representative. 

In opposition to the general arguments against inter¬ 
ference with the internal administration of a native prince, 
whose political existence is maintained by a subsidiary 
force, ifr is Argued that # the connection involves the duty 
of protecting the people against his tyranny. We have 
taken from them, it is urged, the ability to protect them¬ 
selves. The great check upon •despotism in the East is 
assumed to be popular insurrection. Deleft to his own re¬ 
sources, the prince would be unable to put down extensive 
discontent by force, and would, therefore, either b© cau¬ 
tious hqw he provoked dissatisfaction, or would readily 
retract the measures which had created it; but, with a 
large body of disciplined troops at his command, whose 

1 Treaty witlitlie Nizam, 1800, cS. xv.—Collections of Treaties, 193. 
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strength renders resistance hopeless, he has nothing io BOOK II. 
fear from the resentment of his people, and may exercise chap xi. 

with impunity any degree of oppression of which his - 

nature is suggestive. It is, therefore, the right of the 
power which gives him all his strength to require that he 
shall use it wisely and mercifully, and if he be regardless 
of the obligation, to throw its shield over those who 
would otherwise be the victims of a confederacy formed 
to protect the Prince against foreign enemies and domestic 
treason, to secure his personal safety, and the integrity of 
his dominions, but not to screen him from the just indig¬ 
nation of his subjects. But a right to support the people 
against the will of the sovereign is obviously incompatible 
with the recognition of his independence, and is further 
objectionable, inasmuch as it pro^des a convenient pre¬ 
text for depriving him of # hi% sovereign character — of 
virtually accomplishing his deposal. Such an usurpation, 
however it may be palliated by an undeniable necessity, 
cin scarcely be vindicated as a right, gftid the necessity 
must be undeniable before the interposition to this extent 
can admit of extenuation. It may be doubted also, if the 
grounds upon which such interference is supposed to be 
justifiable can be substantiated. There is no record m 
Indian history of the despotism of its princes having been 
curbed by popular insurrection. Deposal and death have 
not unfrequently been the fate of Indian monarchs, but 
they have been the work of treacherous ministers or of 
competitors for the throne, in whose selfish policy the 
people felt little concern. The dread of such an event 
based upon experience of the past, is not likely to operate 
as a check upfln misgovemment, and its non-occurrence 
is in no wise attributable to awe of a snbsidi%ry force. 

Local tumults pay not b© uncommon, but they arise out 
of resistance to the exactions of the Collector or farmer 
of the revenue, not to the authority of the sovereign, and 
are as often ascribable to the refractory spirit of the 
military landholder, the Rajput Zemindar, who mounts 
guns upon the bastions of big fort, as to the extortion of 
the public functionary. No obligation exists to interfere 
in such a quarrel; the services of the subsidiary troops 
are not intended for such purposes, and, if withheld, it 
cannot then be maintained -that the Prince is able to 
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500K II tyrannise over Ms subjects only through British assistance. 
3 hap. xi. Revenue disputes between the farmer of the revenue and 

- the Zemindar, cannot be regarded as justifying the appro- 

1820. priation of the sovereign authority; and it is only when 
universal disorder is to be apprehended, or when the con¬ 
ditions and objects of the alliance are imperilled, that the 
authoritative interposition of the more powerful of the 
contracting parties can admit, of justification. 

Such indeed, it might be said, was the origin of the 
inteiference in the case of Hyderabad. The political 
interests of British India were considered to be endan¬ 
gered by the conduct of the Nizam, and it became neces¬ 
sary for their security to establish a commanding influence 
in his councils, by disallowing the right of the Prince to 
nominate his own minister, and compelling him to intrust 
the office to a person selected by his allies. Chandu Lai 
had been placed and was retained in his position by the 
power of the British Government. That power was con¬ 
sequently responsible for the manner m which he dis¬ 
charged his functions, and was bound to correct or cancel 
whatever a&angements he should make which might be 
pernicious to the welfare of the state, and to the interests 
of both prince and people. The interposition of the 
Resident at Hyderabad was, therefore, authorised by the 
conduct of preceding governments, in establishing the 
form of administration which now prevailed, and which, 
however anomalous, could scarcely be altered with ad¬ 
vantage, as, notwithstanding his defects, Chandu Lai was 
the only person about the Court who was fitted by his 
talents, industry, and character, to hold the reins of 
government. The arrangements were, therefore, undis¬ 
turbed until deference to the sentiments expressed by the 
Court of Directors, and the adoption of other views by 
succeeding Governors and Residents, imposed a check 
upon the employment of British /unctionaries in tbfe dvtt 
administration of the Nizam’s territories, and suffered them 
to relapse into a worse condition evenr than that from 
which their extrication had been attempted. 

Among the sources, pf difficulty and embarrassment in 
which the Administration of Chandu Lai was entangled, 
and in which the oredit of the Government of India be¬ 
came implicated, was his financial connection with a house 
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of business established at Hyderabad, with the sanction BOOK XL 
and countenance of the British Government. Mr. William chap. xi. , 

Palmer, who had been engaged for several years m the -- 

military service of the Nizam, quitted it for the business 
of a banker and merchant, m Hyderabad. He was joined 
at an early period by some of the officers of the Residency, 
and received the general countenance of the Resident, at 
whose suggestion an application made to him in 1814, by 
the house of W. Palmer and Co., for permission to set up 
a commercial establishment at the capital of the Nizam, 
was favourably received by the Government of Bengal: he 
was, consequently, instructed to show the firm every 
proper degree of encouragement consistent with the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty, and to recommend them to the 
Nizam’s Government. The permission had been obvi¬ 
ously anticipated, and the hpujfe had already been consti¬ 
tuted ; but it being formally sanctioned gave additional 
activity to the business of the firm, and the members 
became intimately associated with CharMu Lai in raising 
pecuniary supplies for his financial necessities^ 

In tho year 1810, the house of W. Palmer and Co. pro¬ 
fessed to entertain doubts whether their pecuniary deal¬ 
ings with the Nizam’s Government might not subject 
them to the penalties of the Act of Parliament, 1 which 
interdicted loans to native princes by British subjects, 
and prayed to bo exempted from the operation of tho law. 

Impressed with the belief, that the interests of the Nizam 
and of the Company were promoted by the success and 
security of the commercial and pecuniary transactions of 
the firm, the exemption was granted by the Governor- 
General ha council, under the dispensing power which he 
inferred that he possessed according to the terms of the 
Act,® with this reservation alone*that it should be at the 
discretion of the Resident to satisfy himself at any time, 
of the nature and objects of the transactions in which 

Messrs. Palmer and) Co. might engage in consequence of 
• 

* Act $7th George III, cap. 142, sec* 28. See extract—Hyderabad Pa¬ 
per#. 8, . # 

* The act prohibit# the pecuniary transactions* <fec., ** unless cpnaented to, 
a$d approved of, by the Governor-General in Council in writing. Xlyd. 

Papers, p. 8. The legality of the sanction was confirmed by the opinion of 
the Advocate-General, by whom the instrument conveying the licence solicited 
was drawn up. Ibid. p. $♦ 
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BOOK II. tht permission thus granted. With this sanction, the 
ohap. , xr. house was allowed to carry on extensive negotiations with 

- the Minister, and, among other pecuniary transactions, was 

1820. employed, with the cognizance and consent of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, to provide the pay of the reformed troops 
m Berar and Aurangabad j none of the native bankers, 
it being asserted, being willing to advance the funds at the 
same rate of interest, or on the security of assignments of 
revenue, and the regular payment of the troops being 
indispensable to their efficiency at a season when their 
services were most important: 1 the sanction involving, 
according to the expressed admission of the firm, no 
further pledge of support than the general countenance 
afforded to their establishment, which was indispensable 
for their existence m a country where there were no 
regular courts of judicature. ^ * 

This arrangement had Scarcely been completed (May, 
1820), when one of a still more comprehensive character 
was proposed by Cbandu Lai, for the Resident’s sanction 
—the negotiation of a loan of sixty lakhs of rupees 
(600,0002.) from the house of Palmer and Co.; the amount 
being absolutely necessary, according to the Minister’s 
statement, to enable bim to discharge the arrears due to 
the public establishments, which he was anxious to 
reduce to the extent of twenty-five lakhs a yearto pay 
off heavy incumbrances due by the Nizam’s Government 
to native bankers and others, and to make advances to 
the Ryots, in order to restore to them the means of culti¬ 
vating the lands which had fallen into neglect. As the 
objects contemplated by the Minister w$re of undeniable 
benefit to the Nizam’s country, and as, according to the 
Resident’s showing, thgy were not attainable through 
any tfther agency on equally advantageous terms, this 
loan also was sanctioned — the sanction being under¬ 
stood to be of a general naturS, involving no pecuniary 
responsibility. 2 

1 Political Letter from Bengal, 20th Oct. 1820.- Hyd. Papers, p 8. 

2 Letter from W, Palmer and Co. •19th May, 1820, to the Resident We 
have the honour to acknowl<Jdge the receipt of youi letter of yesterday's date* 
By the secimty which we require from the Resident, we do not mean to imply 
any security by which the British Government should be responsible for the 
money we should lend to the Minister, all we require is the certainty that the 
Resident will ns^Jiia influence to prevent our being defrauded, or any mw* 
appropriation made of the reyenuetrof the Talooks on which we are to have 
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Shortly after authority was granted to this last 16ta, BOOK II 
respecting which much difference of opinion prevailed in chap. xx. 

the Council of Bengal, communications were received - 

from the Court of Directors, expressing in strong terms 1820 * 
their disapproval of the whole of the transactions. Rea¬ 
soning from experience of the past abuses which had 
disgraced the pecuniary dealings of British subjects with 
native princes, they anticipated a like result from the 
present, and positively enjoined the annulment of the 
exemption which had been granted to Messrs W. Palmer 
and Co., from the penalties imposed by the Legislature. 

They also directed, that the countenance shown by the 
Government to the house, should be strictly confined to 
those objects of a commercial nature which the partners 
originally professed to have in view; and that if any 
discussion should aris£ between the Nizam’s Government 
and the firm, in respect of tlieir pecuniary transactions, 
the British Government should abstain from interposing 
in favour of their claims. These ordefs were communi¬ 
cated to the mercantile house, and their future pecuniary 
dealings with the Minister were interdicted. 1 

Soon after the appointment of Sir Charles Metcalfe, it 
was discovered that no progress had been made in the 
reduction of the expenditure of the state, and that the 
financial difficulties of the Minister wore such as to 
threaten public insolvency, while the system of exaction 
was as unrelentingly practised as before. The measures 
adopted to chock the latter have been adverted to, the 
former pressed equally upon the Resident’s attention. 

Among the ch^f of the Minister’s embarrassments, were 
the engagements he had contracted with the house of 
Palmer and Co., and the debts djie to the firm, amounting 
now to nearly a million sterling, bearing an interest of 
twenty-four per cent. Little improvement could bo ex¬ 
pected until an adjustment of these claims should be 
accomplished; aqd the accounts Sf the house wore sub¬ 
jected to a scrutiny, by which it appeared that the deal- 


Atttfttunenfi. We shall new require that influence to he «ertefl beyond the 
jwut to which the itesldent can g* without making it a diiouwion between 
our Uovwnment and the Mizam'o. We are, <$»/’—Ifyd, Papern, p» 41. 

i Letter to Bengal, 24th May, l«20.~-iryd Papers, p,J. Letter to the 
liMidwt, 10th December, 1820, p. 70. * • 
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ing3 formed no exception to tlie character which applied 
to such former pecuniary transactions as the Legislature 
had intended to prohibit. Besides the high amount of 
interest—which, although less than the rate usually 
charged by native bankers lending money to the Minister, 
without the collateral security of the influence of the 
Resident, and m addition to large pensions and gratuities 
settled upon the members of the firm and their connec¬ 
tions and dependants—it appeared that the loan of sixty 
lakhs was an arrangement, which had mainly m view the 
consolidation of the debts due to the house, and left all 
other demands, all "arrears of the establishment, unpro¬ 
vided for, notwithstanding the Minister’s assertion, that 
it had enabled him to pay off and discharge a considerable 
portion or 1 the superfluous servants of the government. 
Such being the conclusion cUwrf by the supreme au¬ 
thority from an examination of the accounts, the counte¬ 
nance of the Government was finally withdrawn from the 
house, and ChancFh Lai was required to close his account 
with the finjfo to enable him to do which, the Government 
of India undertook to supply the funds. 1 A peshkash, or 
tribute of seven lakhs of rupees a year had hitherto been 
paid to the Nizam by the Oomparfy for the northern 
Circars, and the consent of the Minister was obtained to 
the redemption of this tribute for ever, by the immediate 
payment of little more than a crore of rupees, by which 
he was enabled to extricate himself from the embarrass¬ 
ments m which his improvidence and the cupidity of 
others had involved his administration. 

The favour which had been shown to the house of 
Palmer and Co. by the Governor-General was contem- 


1 It appears, that when application was made for the sanction of the British 
Government to a loan of sixty lakhs, that sum was about tie amount of the 
balances existing against the Nizam’s Government in the books of Mfettrih W»* 
Palmer and Co. 

On Hyderabad account . . c . . . Bps. 26,82.402 

Ahmedabad ditto . . 13,18,669 

BerarSuwar ditto. . 20,57,219 


„ ^ * Bps. 60,58,290 

Letter from the Resident, 14th Jmuf; 1825. Hyd, Papers, 554.- This loan of 
sixty lakhs was contracted fOr on a reduced interest of 18 per cent, per annum, 
but of the total, eight lakhs were a bonus. The hum transferred was fifty-two 
lalvlis, whilst interest on sixty was charged^—Ibid According, however, to a 
statement made at a subsequent date by Mr. Rus«ell, considerable pecuniary 
advances were made by thp house on the Hyderabad account.—Lebate E. L 
House, 18th February, 1825. # c 
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plated with distrust by the Authorities in England; jnd BOOK II. 
it was attributed rather to personal motives, than those chap. xt. 

which had been assigned — the advantages accruing to the -- 

Government of the Nizam from the pecuniary assistance 1823. 
derived from such a source. 1 The question gave rise to 
long and acrimonious discussions in the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors, which ended m the complete vindication of the 
integrity of the Marquis of Hastings, but exercised an 
unpropitious influence upon his fortunes. These pro¬ 
ceedings took place at a date subsequent to the period 
under review ; but it will be convenient to notice them in 
this place, in order to dispose of the subject at once. 

On the 3rd of March, 1824, a motion was introduced 
into the Court of Proprietors, by the Honourable Douglas 
Kinnaird, recommending to the C^urt of Directors to con¬ 
sider and report the # means# and measure of such a 
pecuniary grant to the Margins of Hastings as should be 
worthy of the gratitude of Idle Company, and of the 
qpinont services of the Governdr-Oen^raL The motion 
was met by an amendment, calling for the papers and 
documents necessary to illustrate the transactions at 
Hyderabad; and this was altered to a motion for the 
printing of all the correspondence and other documents 
upon the public records which regarded the administiation 
of the Marquis of Hastings as Governor-General of 
India, and which might enable the Oouit to judge of the 
propriety of entertaining the question of a further pecu¬ 
niary reward to the late Governor-General The motion 
in this shape received the concurrence of the Court. 

The printing of the voluminous documents thus called 
for, which had* the collateral effect of placing within the 
reach of the public a mass of most valuable and inte¬ 
resting information, necessarily*occupied a long* interval, 
and nearly twelve months ©lapsed before any proc^sdings 

* The Marquis of Hastings avowed an interest in the prosperity of the 
house* in eonsequence.of a gentleman of his family, Sir William Kumbold, 

(Papers, 44) being one of the partners, but his suppmt was based upon 
a belief that the house rendered important public services both to the British 
Government and that of the Nlasam j and ha was not aware of the unavowed 
advantages enjoyed by the partners, or the rea* character of their dealings 
with the Nimm. As soon as he learned, or had reason to nuspftd the truth, 
he expressed his strong sense o$ their impropriety.—Letter to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe from the Secretary to the Government, 13th September, 1S21—Hyd, 
papers, 186. 
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BOOK II. founded upon them could he held. On the 11th of Feb- 
chap. xi. mSry, 1825, the papers relating to the loans made to the 
Nizam were taken into consideration, upon a motion made 
1823. by Mr. Kmnaird, that there was nothing contained in 
those documents which tended to affect in the slightest 
degree the personal character or integrity of the late 
Governor-General. The proposition was subjected to an 
amendment by Mr. Astell, the chairman, but acting m his 
capacity of proprietor only, by which the Court was called 
upon, while admitting that the papers furnished no ground 
for imputing corrupt motives to the Marquis of Hastings, 
to approve of certain despatches sent by the Court to the 
Bengal Government—despatches which censured in strong 
terms the encouragement given to the pecuniary transac¬ 
tions betpsen the house of Palmer and Co., and tiie 
Government of the Nizam 4 A debate arose upon these 
propositions, which extended through seven days, and was 
conducted with great heaff and virulence on either side, 
and diverged into much irrelevant and personal matter. 
The amendment was finally carried by ballot. 1 # 

In the fiwt of these despatches, approbation of which 
was thus voted, the Court denied the necessity and ques¬ 
tioned the legality of the dispensation which had released 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. from the operation of the Act of 
Parliament, prohibiting loans by Europeans to Native 
Princes, and peremptorily ordered, that, upon the receipt 
of the letter, the license should be immediately cancelled 
and revoked, and positively forbidding, should any discus¬ 
sions arise between the house and the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment, respecting any pecuniary transactions between 
them, the interposition, in any way whatever, of the 
name, authority, influence, or good offices of the British 
Government, fdr the furtherance of their demands. The 
tone of the letter was evidently inspired by a suspicion of 
the motives of the Governor-General, and undervalued the 
considerations by which the inSulgence was capable of 
extenuation, — a belief"in its legality, funded upon the 

1 18th March, 1825 

For the Amendment ... 575 

Against . . „ . , 3<J3 

debates Monthly Astatic 
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opinion of the first legal authority in India, the Compaiw’s 
Advocate-General, by whom the license itself was drawn 
up, — reliance on the judgment of the Resident, who had 
acquired, by long experience, a thorough knowledge of the 
condition of the Nizam’s affairs, and who recommended 
the measure, — and a conviction that much benefit had 
already accrued from the commercial operations of the 
House. The sanction granted was, therefore, no intended 
violation of the law, nor was any sacrifice of public 
to private interests imagined to be involved m the 
permission. 1 

The second of the inculpatory letters, 28th November, 
1821, first referred to a special transaction, m which the 
Government had sanctioned, prior to the receipt of the 
preceding despatch, the undertaking of the hoy^e to issue 
pay to the Nizam’s reformed tixiops at Aurungabad, at the 
rate of two lakhs of rupees $er month, on the receipt of as¬ 
signments for thirty lakhs a-ySar, being equivalent to an 
interest of 25 per cent. Confirmation of jjhis arrangement 
had been strongly urged upon the Government by the 
Resident, but it was not granted without hesitation and 
inquiry; the Resident was required to furnish further 
explanations, and the house was desired to submit its 
accounts to the Council. This was at first objected to, 
but the condition was eventually complied with; when 
the Governor-General declined the examination, and, upon 
the explanations submitted by the Resident, sanctioned 
the arrangement. The Court complained that the expla¬ 
nations were not satisfactory,—that the advances had, in 
fact, been commenced without waiting for the sanction 
applied fpr, tfeftt the maintenance of regularly organised 
troops by Native Princes was a measure of doubtful expe¬ 
dience, — and that, allowing the necessity of providing 
for their pay, it did not appear to have been necessary to 
have recourse to the agency of European capitalists, as 

* Mr, Edmonstone, w^o at the Cato of the*llcence, was a member of the 
Government, and was present In the debate of 1825, as a Director, while ha 
subscribed to the opinion of the legal authorities in England of the illegality 
of the licence, and admitted that the gnant of it was indiscreet, m made with 

3 * rfect information as to the extent of the dealings winch it authorised, 
tained that with the legal opinions furnished, and acting under the la- 
formation possessed, the Government was not to blame m acceding to the 
application of Palmer and Company. Report, Debate of fat March, 

A» J, vol. 10, p, 575. 
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BOOK II. money might have been raised from the bankers of 
chap, xi. Hyderabad, at a much lower rate of interest, or the Nizam 

--— might have been induced to advance it. This last suppo- 

1823e sition was hazarded upon a total forgetfulness of the 
passion of all Native Princes for hoarding treasure, and 
that such a propensity was peculiarly characteristic of the 
head of the Government of Hyderabad. The possibility 
of raising loans on easier terms from the native bankers 
was contingent upon the grant to them of the like support 
which the European house had been led to expect. Assured 
of the promised interposition of the Resident, the native 
bankers might have been induced to provide the funds at a 
similar rate on the same securities; but without it the 
Resident was fully warranted in asserting, that they would 
not haver^fiven any pecuniary aid to the Minister upon 
assignments, the realisatton of which was notoriously 
uncertain. The policy of maintaining the reformed troops 
was a different question; but while they were maintained, 
it was necessary r to keep them orderly and effective, ayd 
this was only to be done by securing them their regular 
pay. It appeared also from the answers of the Resident, 
that the collection of the revenue was effected without any 
undue interference with the native functionaries. What¬ 
ever required to be cleared up, was placed in the hands of 
the Government by the house by the final submission of 
their accounts ; and the only point in which the Government 
exposed itself to the charge of insufficient investigation 
and precaution, was the determination not to examine the 
documents. The reason assigned for such forbearance was 
was ill-calculated to recommend it to the Authorities at 
home, as it implied their incapacity to form an accurate 
judgment of statements which, if recorded on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Council, must come under their examina¬ 
tion. c The excuse was untenable, and the omission to 
inspect the accounts was unseasonable and injudicious, 
although it scarcely warranted the inference drawn from 
it by the Court,—that it evinced a determination in the 
Bengal Government to disavow all responsibility; to 
throw off the check < 0 / the Authorities in England; to do 
whatever it chose to do ; and to communicate to the 
Court no more than it thought lit. Neither did it justify 
the accusation contained jn the same letter, that the 
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Government of Bengal had in substance, if not in form, l^nt BOOK II. 
the Company’s credit in the late pecuniary transactions at chap. xi. 

Hyderabad, not for the benefit of the Nizam’s govern- --- 

ment, but for the sole benefit of Messrs. William Palmer 1823. 
and Company. Although not indifferent to the advan¬ 
tages of the house, the permission to embark in pecu¬ 
niary dealings with the Nizam’s minister, had been 
throughout based upon the representations of the Resi¬ 
dent, that they were indispensably necessary for the 
solvency of the Hyderabad State, and that they had pro¬ 
duced, and were producing the most beneficial conse¬ 
quences. The information might have been erroneous, 
the decision might have been, as it was, ill-judged ; but 
there was no room to impute any intention to benefit 
individuals solely by injury to an %lly. mm 

The same letter adverted tp the negotiations for the 
sixty lakhs, to which* alscf sanction had been granted 
before the arrival of the inhibitory despatch. At this 
cj^te, the Court was not apprised*of thg character given 
to this transaction by subsequent inquiry; nor was it 
suspected by the Government, when its sanction was con¬ 
ceded. The only grounds of disapprobation here taken, 
therefore, were the imperfect information possessed by 
the Government, and the possibility that the money might 
have been borrowed ou bettor terms from the native 
bankers; the latter was a gratuitous supposition; the 
former a substantial objection, to an extent of which the 
Court was not itself aware. The same despatch inferred, 
that from the time the licence was cancelled, the autho¬ 
rised engagement for the payment of the Berar troops, 
must have eeanpd ; and directed that if such was not the 
case, the house should be commanded to bring it forth¬ 
with to a termination. • * 

The third of the documents approved of by the Court, 
was a letter of the 0th of April, 1H23, inclosing the opinions 
of his Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor-General, and of the 
Company’s standing counsel, that loans by British sub¬ 
jects to native Princes were illegal, whether made in their 
territories or those of the Ctmipanj ; and that in either 
territory it was also unlawful for British subject* to lend 
money at a rate exceeding twelve per cent. This view of 
the law was, however, declared to bo erroneous by Chief 
von ih a • 
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BOOK II. Jq^tice Best, in expressing the unanimous sense of the 
chap. xi. Judges to the House of Lords, in favour of a declaratory 
- Bill to that effect, brought in by the Marquis of Hastings. 1 

182S * According to this high authority, Acts of the British Par¬ 
liament could not regulate the practice of foreign States ; 
and penal statutes could not be applicable to dominions 
in which British Courts had no jurisdiction. 

The last letter for which the Directors claimed the 
approval of the Proprietors, was of a later date, 21st Janu¬ 
ary, 1824, and reviewed the whole of the proceedings of 
the Government of Bengal m regard to the transactions 
at Hyderabad. In this they complained that their in¬ 
structions had been imperfectly and tardily obeyed, m 
regard to the Aurungabad contract, which, although 
ordered te^be put a ptop to in 1820, had been suffered 
to proceed until the middle of 3 822, and that in conse¬ 
quence, the house claimed^ arrears from the Nizam’s go¬ 
vernment. This was partly, however, the consequence 
of their own injunctions m a former letter, in which tt$y 
expressed their desire to avoid any precipitate measures 
which migfft tend to impair the credit of the firm. 

The letter also analyses the pecuniary transactions of 
the house with the Nizam, and justly condemns the total 
absence of that scrutiny which it was the duty of the 
Resident to have exercised as a condition of the licence. 
A variety of transactions are pointed out, regarding which 
it does not seem that any information whatever was ever 
furnished to the Government, and which were engaged 
in without such reference, under what was considered to 
be a general licence, a construction warranted, perhaps, 
by the literal tenor of the authority granted to the house, 
but evidently incompatible with the provision that the 
Resident should be awa*e of all the proceedings of the 
housfe of such a description. The Sixty-lakh Loan is also 
designated as, in great part, a iqpre transfer of old debts 
to a new account, by vyhich the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment was obtained to a debt, the existence of which was 
not known when the sanction was given. The whole 
amount of debt clamed by the house is stated to be 
mnety-sk lakhs, in December 1822. Undoubtedly the 
Court had good reason to question the character of this 
* Proceedings in the House of^ords, June, 1825. Asiatic Journal. 
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Loan, the accounts of which are clouded by great ob¬ 
scurity, and the real nature of which was not distinctly 
appreciated by the Government of Bengal as it ought 
to have been before their sanction to it was granted. 

A considerable portion of the despatch is dedicated to 
the reprobation of the undue influence of the house in 
the councils of the Nizam, and their instigation of the 
Minister to prefer complaints privately against the new 
Resident, and the Governor-General. It cannot be denied 
that the Court was justified m condemning the readiness 
of the Governor-General to entertain, in opposition to 
all the members of his council, a belief that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was induced by personal pique and jealousy, 
rather than by a dispassionate regard for the credit of 
his own Government, and the interests of the^izam, to 
picture the dealings of the house in exaggerated and 
undeserved colours ; axfd tfosy were not unwarranted in 
inferring that the measure of ftidulgence shown towards 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., could be ascribed only to a strong 
personal bias in behalf of some, at least, $£ the individuals 
concerned. m 

The relief of the Minister’s financial embarrassments 
by the reformation of his revenue system, through the 
agency of European officers, is objected to by the Court 
as strongly as by the Gover nor-General; but blame is 
imputed to the Government that its reprehension was 
not earlier pronounced, a consideration of secondary im¬ 
portance, as, after all, the arrangement was not disturbed. 
So m regard to the advance of money from the Company's 
treasury to the Minister, to pay off his debts, inasmuch 
as the measure jvas finally approved of, the Court's cen¬ 
sure of the delay which occurred between the first rejec¬ 
tion of the plan in 1820, and its ultimate adoption in 
1822 , seems to have been uncalled for, especially as*they 
admit that they participated m the doubts entertained 
by the Qovernor-General®of the legality of such inter¬ 
ference, upon which ground he had* originally opposed the 
proposition. His final acquiescence was based upon the 
implied approbation of such* an arrangement deduced 
from general expressions in tho Coup’s letter 04 Novem¬ 
ber 1821, of the preferableness of a loan by the Company, 
to one by a mercantile house. They deny the justice of 
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BOOK II. the inference, and, perhaps, with reason ; but the best 
chap, xl defence of the inconsistency will be found in the altered 

■—-- feelings with which the Governor-General now regarded 

1823. the proceedings of Palmer and Co. In 1820, he had not 
received the Court’s orders to cancel the licence, and con¬ 
scientiously believed that the proceedings were legal and 
that they were to benefit the Nizam In 1822, he was 
not only in possession of the sentiments of the Court, 
but had discovered that the operations of the house were 
calculated to embarrass, not to relieve, the difficulties of 
the Nizam’s Government, and that it had become neces¬ 
sary to adopt some other mode of supplying the requisite 
funds. 

Upon a review of these transactions, it must be admitted, 
that th^pbjections i^hich were taken by the Court, and, 
in fact, confhmed by the Board of Control, with whose 
concurrence the despatches* in question were forwarded, 
were substantially just. ^Some of the arguments may be 
regarded as captious* and inapplicable to local circum¬ 
stances, and they show an unfair disposition to identify the 
Governor-General with Messrs. Palmer and Co Although 
it is not expressed, and, perhaps, not intended, there runs, 
also, throughout the correspondence an indication of a 
suspicion of unworthy motives, and the language is fre¬ 
quently unsuited to the high station and character, both 
of those from whom it proceeds, and the noble individual 
to whom it is addressed. Yet It is not to be denied, that 
the personal interest taken m the successful operations 
of the house, the ready acquiescence with which their 
applications and representations were received, and the 
reluctance to admit anything in their disfavour until it 
could no longer be disputed that they had taken undue 
advantage of'the confidence which had been shown them, 
were incompatible with the duties of the Governor-General, 
were an injudicious departure from the caution which 
experience of the past had suggested in regard to pecu¬ 
niary transactions between Europeans #nd Natives of rank, 
were detrimental to the ally whom it was intended to 
servo, and subjected the Company to serious embarrass¬ 
ment and loss. The r justice of these conclusions enabled 
the Court to triumph over an* opposition which was con¬ 
ducted with remarkable ability and energy, and which 
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derived a powerful support from the unimpeached integ¬ 
rity of the Marqius of Hastings, and the unquestionable 
merits of his general administration. 

We have now to direct our attention to the principality 
of Oude, where, m the estimation of the Governor-General, 
abstinence from interposition had been attended by the 
happiest consequences. It had not, however, wholly obvi¬ 
ated the necessity of calling out regular troops against 
refractory Zemindars, and in the beginning of 1822 above 
seventy of their forts, m the vicinity of Sultanpur, were 
occupied and dismantled by a British detachment. Nor 
were the unassisted means of the Oude Government able 
to suppress the bands of armed robbers who haunted the 
jungles on the frontier, and made frequent and desperate 
inroads into the British territories. • Their lurlffig-places 
were occasionally penetrated,their villages destroyed; 
but the connivance of the Oude police and the secret 
encouragement of the neighbouriug Zemindars sheltered 
th#n from any very severe retaliation. 1 

Little advantage to the principality was to expected 
from a change which took place at this season m the 
designation of its sovereign, who, with the consent of the 
Governor-General, assumed the title and the style of 
King. He was designated Abu Muzaffar, Moiz-ud-din, 
Shah-i-Zaman, Ghazi-ud-dm Hyder Shah, Padshah-i-Awadh: 
the Victorious—the Upholder of the Faith—the King 
of the Age — Ghazi-ud-din Hyder Shah — King of Oude. 
The assumption of Shah Zaman was at first objected to, 


i Between 1815 and 1820 there had been forty gang-robberies on the frontier 
adjacent to Oude, In wiich forty persons were killed, one hundred and seventy 
wounded, and property carried off to the extent of 1,14,000. The Oude hands 
dud not confine themselves to the frontier. In 1820, a party of tour hundred, 
the pretended suite of a Hindu Baja, proceeding, as asserted, on a pilgrimage, 
aud travelling deliberately with the usual accompaniments of a per^pu of 
rank, elephants, horses, palankms, <fec , traversed the British territory for more 
than 300 miles from the Oude frontier, and near Mongir plundered the boats 
of a merchant of Calcutta carrying bullion, to the extent of a lakh and a 
half of rupees, of the despatch of which the leader had hem apruised by Ins 
agents in Calcutta. The party retreated with their booty in saiety. In the 
following year they weie less fortunate. The same leadei, with one hundred 
and forty-three men and forty women, was apprehended by the exertions of 
the magistrates in South Bdhar. The metfwere practised gang-robbers. The 
chief was hanged; the most notoiious were transported for life; the rest 
sentenced to hard labour for various periods. These people wer# chiefly of 
the tribe termed Bhigal-khors, JackaH-eaters, from their lax habits in regard 
to food, and principally tenanted the thickets near Secrora, in Oude. Their 
parties were joined, however, by similar gangs who haunted the British side 
of the Gauges.—Jud. Proceedings, MB, •• m 
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BOOK II. a^implying an equality with the King of Delhi; hut it 
oiiAP xi was allowed to remain, upon its being limited by the 

- phrase Padshah-i-Awadh, instead of Padshah, King, only, 

1823. as proposed by his Majesty himself. He had prepared 
the way for this elevation a year before, by striking coin 
in his own name, instead of that of the King of Delhi — 
an invasion of the privileges of the Mogul which had not 
yet been committed even by the East India Company. 
This elevation was received with extreme indignation at 
Delhi, and was by no means acceptable to the Moham¬ 
medans, who saw in it an ungracious encroachment upon 
the rights of the representative of Timur by one who was 
bound by his office m an especial manner, as well as by 
the ties of^gratitude, to protect them. The assumption 
of the royal title by the Vizir originated m the suggestion 
of the Governor-General, who had witnessed an act of 
humiliation imposed upon'him by his nominal subordina¬ 
tion to the throne of r Delhi, and regarded ^it as incon¬ 
sistent with his actual dignity and power. Two brothers 
of the King? of Delhi resided at Lucknow, supported by 
allowances granted partly by the Company, partly by the 
Vizir. Notwithstanding their partial dependence upon 
the latter, etiquette assigned to them so decided a pre¬ 
cedence, that when the Nawab encountered them m the 
street, the elephant on which he rode was made to kneel 
in token of homage as they passed. The Nawab was 
told that it rested with himself to throw off all such 
forms of servility to the Mogul; and upon his intimating 
a wish to adopt an equal title, his purpose was encou¬ 
raged, provided it made no difference jp the relations 
which connected him with the British Government. It 
was, in *bhe opinion of the Marquis of Hastings, a pro¬ 
vident policy to sow dissension m this manner between 
the rival sovereigns of Delhi and Lucknow, in order to 
prevent the cooperation of the r latter, through the bond 
of his allegiance to the 1 former, in any postil© combination 
against the British interests, of which the King of Delhi 
should be the real or nominal head- 1 It may be doubted, 
should sjjch a remote" contingency arise, whether identity 
of religion and community of interest will not outweigh 

1 Summary hythe Marquis of Hastings of the operations in India, and their 
results. Printecrxor the Ihroprietors^tTune, 1824. 
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all other considerations, and whether the King of Oude 
will not he as willing as the Nawab Vizir to place liis 
resources at the foot of the imperial throne. On the 
other hand, a material difference has been made m the 
political relations between the head of the government 
of Oude and his allies. He now holds his dominions in 
independent sovereignty, — as Nawab, he exercised only 
a delegated sway, which the British government, as repre¬ 
senting that of Delhi, had the right to resume at its own 
discretion. Names are sometimes as real as things, and 
the King of Oude is not for any purpose the same poten¬ 
tate as the Nawab Vizir. 


CHARTER XII. 

Internal Administration of the Marquis of Hastings .— 
Progressive Legislation —I. (Jivil Judicature. — Ineffi¬ 
ciency of the Courts .— Injunctions of the Home Author¬ 
ities to revert to Native Institutions .— Measures adopted 
m Bengal—at Madras and Bombay, — Result. — II. Crim¬ 
inal Justice and Police. —Reforms at the Presidencies 
Union of the Powers of Magistrate and Collector .— 
Extended Police Powers of the Revenue and Village 
Officers at Madras , and at Bombay. — III. Revenues .— 
Land Revenue .— Principles of Ryotwar Settlement to be 
universally adopted. — Perpetual /Settlement prohibited. 

— Enactments in Bengal. — Village and District Native 
Accountants re-established. — Rules for Sale of Lands 
modified.—Settlement of Ceded and Conquered Provinces. 
—System of Village Settlement preferred. —Necessity of 
previous Inquiry. — Abuses ta be remedied .— Fraudulent 
Transfers of Property extensive .— Discontent of the Peo¬ 
ple. —Special Commi^ion appointed.—Wrongs redressed. 

— Question of Perpetual Settleyient of the Western Pro¬ 
vinces re-considered. — Deferred Periodical Settlements 
continued. — Nature of Inquiries to be instituted.—As 
regarding the Land, — As\egardypg its Occupants.-— Re¬ 
gulation to give effect to the Arrangements *— Revenue 
Surveys commenced.—Great Delay anticipated. — Still 
greater experienced. — Merit of the GovjrrmeM.— Ma- 
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facts Village Settlements closed. — Ryotwar resumed .— 
With Modifications.—Lands for Sale in the 'permanently 
settled Districts bought on Public Account —Bombay 
Revenue Arrangements .— Based on Native Institutions .— 
Inquiry found necessary .— Revenue Commission. — Re¬ 
venue Survey of Broach .— Its Objects .— Similar Surveys 
in Guzerat.—Village Accountants made Public Servants. 

■— Opposition of Heads of Villages .— Objections to the 
ArrangementGradually relinquished .— Settlements of 
the Dehhin .— Combination of Village and Ryotwar Sys¬ 
tems .— Survey commenced .— Other Branches of Revenue. 
— Opium .— Difficulties respecting Malwa Opium .— Mea¬ 
sures adopted. — Salt. — Customs. — Duties on British 
Goods remitted .— Finance .— Augmentation of Revenues . 
— Of Charges. — Surplus of Local Receipts. — Home 
Charges and Commercial "Advantages insufficiently pro¬ 
vided for. — Loans raised.-—Public Debt increased .— 
Separation of Territorial and Commercial Accounts .— 
Debt contractedrto the East India Company's Commercf. 
— Sufficiency? of Indian Revenues for Disbursements in 
Time of Peace.—Prospect of Financial Prosperity .— 
Changes of Social Condition. — Calcutta an Episcopal 
See. — Bishop Middleton.—Difficulties of his Position .— 
His Proceedings.-—Foundation of Bishop's College.—His 
Death — Establishment of Scottish Church .— Activity of 
Missionary Societies. — Increased Numbers of Mission¬ 
aries .— Attention turned to Native Education — Defects 
of Native System .— Schools established .— Partly by Mis¬ 
sionary Bodies. — Partly by Individuals for General 
Education ; the latter assisted by the Government, — Cen¬ 
sorship of the Press abolished . ■—Immediate Results ,— 
Close of m the Administration of the Marquis of Hastings. 

BOOK II. T'HE many and important political events which signal- 
chap. xn. * ised the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 

- were not permitted to divert the attention of the Indian 

1814-23. Governments from the progressive duties of domestic 
regulation, and the amelioration of the condition of the 
people subject to theirs way.® The investigations which 
had preceded the last renewal of the Company's Charter, 
had exposed defects in the established Judicial and Re¬ 
venue systems, fit which the $jistence had been little sus- 
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pected, and for which it was obviously imperative *io BOOK II. 
provide early and adequate remedies. It was, however, chap. xu. 

as usual, more easy to discover imperfections, than to - 

devise unexceptionable methods of correcting them ; and I 8i A-23. 
the measures which were proposed for that purpose, par¬ 
took of the faults m which much that was defective had 
originated,— a more accurate conception of the ends than 
of the means, impatience to construct a complete system 
of law and justice, without waiting for its spontaneous 
growth and gradual development, and the want of duo 
consideration not only for the past, but for the present 
condition of society, for the anomalous amalgamation of 
its indigenous and exotic, its Indian ancl European, ele¬ 
ments. Although, therefore, very great pains were taken 
to reform practices which were evidently am®, and to 
substitute principles of % different tenor from those which 
had hitherto been received as unimpeachable; and al¬ 
though upon the whole an important advance was made 
insthe business of progressive legislation,'*yet the system 
continued to be only progressive, and was fa»4rom reach¬ 
ing that maturity which the authorities, both at home and 
in India, earnestly desired to see it at«aim 
The continual accumulation of arrears in the decisions 
of the Courts of Civil Judicature, and the prolonged pe¬ 
riods to which complainants had to look for redress, 
amounting to a virtual withholding of justice, wore, as wo 
have had occasion to notice, the prominent defects of that 
branch of the judicial system; 1 nor did the injury arising 
from the delay affect only those oases which were brought 
before the courts, as a still greater number of suits were 
kept back by the®uncertamty whether they would ever be 
adjudicated \ and persons aggrieved preferred submission 
to present wrong to the tedious process and remote c%uc© 


1 Between 1810 and 1815, the wholb number of depending suits considerably 
decreased, those at the end of the former yeag being 135,553, and of the 
latter 108,286. There was an increase, however, m the Superior Courts, the 
arrears being respectively of the Snddor Adawlat 108 and 4 07, and of the 
Provincial Courts 2903 and 3705, In the Judges’ Courts there was a decrease, 
the depending suits being severally 20,341 «and 10,898, Taking the numbers 
of the latter period, the term required for clearing-off the causes in arrear, 
according to the average duration of the proceedings of the Oonata, was in 
the Sudder twelve years; in the Provincial Courts six years; and in that# of 
the Zllla and City Judges five and a half. Tables showing the extent and 
operations of the Judicial systems of the three Presidenwi. — Commons 
Report, 1832. App, Judicial. Table xvi.#i501. r 
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BOOK II. of Obtaining a sentence in their favour. 1 Part of this 
chap, xi u delay arose from the novel and unsuitable forms which 

- had been introduced to secure method and precision in 

1814-23. the proceedings of the Courts; part was ascnbable also 
to the extreme and often needless jealousy with which the 
Government regarded the judicial functionaries, the re¬ 
stricted powers with which they were entrusted, and the 
numerous checks to which the exercise of those powers 
was subjected ; but very much was owing to unavoidable 
causes — to the increase of population, the advance of the 
people m wealth and prosperity, to the valuable interests 
which peace and security multiplied, and to the frequency 
with which the people resorted to the tribunals of the 
state. Whatever their imperfections, the natives saw 
that justice was administered m the English courts upon 
fixed principles, that as li£tle*as possible was left to the 
caprice or passions of the *udge, and that, with occasional 
exceptions, his decisions were upright and just. They had 
not been accustomed to courts so constituted, to fuis- 
tionanes see*finpartial and honest; and notwithstanding 
the defects with which the Company’s Courts were charge¬ 
able, It was clear from the very fact of their being over¬ 
whelmed with business, that they enjoyed to a considera¬ 
ble extent, the respect and confidence of the people; it 
was only necessary, in order to render them completely 
effective, to proportion their number and powers to the 
mass of duty with which they were overtasked. To in¬ 
crease the number of those presided over by European 
functionaries, a class of officers who, from the peculiarities 
of their situation were more than ordinarily costly, was 
impracticable from the expense which it entailed, and the 
necessity of the case imposed upon the Government the 
delegation of judicial Junctions to Native Officers to a 
greater extent than had hitherto been thought advisable. 
No doubts were entertained of 'their competency, but ex¬ 
perience warranted a "distrust of their integrity. It was 
hoped, however, that by investing them with greater con¬ 
sideration, by granting them more adequate compensation, 
and by maintaining r a vigilant control over their conduct, 
they would be less disposed to abuse the authority en- 

i Judicial Minute of the Earl of Moira. Commons Report, 1882. App* 
Judicial. r •»* 
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trusted to them, aud would take that place in the distrftni- BOOK IL 
tion of justice among their countiymen, which it was chap, xn 

natural and desirable that they should occupy. Consis- -‘ 

tently with these views, the mam object of the measures 1814-23. 
proposed at this period for the improvement of civil judi¬ 
cature, regarded the extension, as far as might be requisite 
to meet the wants and necessities of the people of India, 
of the instrumentality of Native Officers m the adminis¬ 
tration of civil justice. 

The employment of Native Judges under the denomi¬ 
nation of Munsifs and Ami ns, or of Native Commissioners, 
was no novelty at either of the Presidencies. 1 Their aj>- 
pomtment had constituted an element in the reformed 
system of 1793, and had been subsequently extended. 2 
But their utility was neutralized, by radical counter 
agency. Extreme jealbusy* and manifest distrust embar¬ 
rassed their acts and circumscribed their powers, and the 
niggardly spirit with which thei* services were requited 
^nerated the evils which were apprehended, and forced 
them to be corrupt to secure a livelihood, ^fettle care was 
taken to asceitam the character of the officers appointed, 
and it rarely happened that persons of respectability 
would accept of situations which offered them neither 
consideration nor emolument. It was not to be wondered 

1 Judicial Lettei from the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 

9th November 1814, printed among the Papers on Judicial Proceedings, 
printed by older of the House of Commons, 1st July, 1819, p. 3$. In reporting 
their sentiments on the measures enjoined in the Court’s Letter, the Judges 
of the Sadder Adawlat observe, in respect to this topic, “ that the general 
administration of Civil Justice among the inhabitants of the populous and 
extensive pi evinces subject to our empire cannot be effected without the 
agency and assistance of the natives themselves, or without investing them 
with judicial powersfas well as those of arbitration is, we think incontestable? 
on this point we entirely concur m the sentiments of the Honourable Court/* 

“ The sentiments of the Suclder Court,” it Is added, “ upon the # utihty and 
necessity of employing native Commissioners m the administration of Civil 
Justice, have been repeatedly submitted to Government, and were pntilcularly 
stated in a report from the senioi and second Judges on the 80th June, 1814. 

Letter from the Sudder Adawlat to the Government of Bengal, 9th March, 

1818 —Papers on the Judicial System, Calcutta printed. 

2 By Kegulation XL. of 1793, native Coimmssioners were appointed to act 
in the threefold capacity of Arbitrators, (Amms) UefcrecH, (to decide suits 
referred to them by the Judges) and Munsifs or Judges m petty cases, affecting 
personal property of a value not exceeding fifty rupees (61,). Munsifs were 
originally appointed, especially to facilitate the recovery of rents due to the 
Zemmdais by the Kyoto, but this being otherwise provided for, a different 
class of persons with the same designation, was appointed by Kegblation XIX. 

1803, for more general duties, best with the like limitation of value die 
same Kegulation provided for the employment of Sudder Amin or Head 
Commissioner, with a jmisdlction m actions for real as well us p«toonal 
property, not exceeding one hundred rajStees (IJf,). • 
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BOOK I L at, therefore, if the subordinate native Judges were igno- 
chap, xn, rant, inefficient, or corrupt; or if, as they were paid by 

-- the fees levied on the institution of suits m their courts, 

1814-23, they stimulated and encouraged litigation Notwith- 
a nding these defects, however, which were inherent in 
the principles of their constitution, and for which the 
Government was responsible, they were found to be highly 
serviceable. They disposed of a vast number of causes, 
which, although for petty values, were of not the less im¬ 
portance to the poorer classes of the population; and as 
the appeals from their decisions to the European Judge of 
the district to whom they were appealable, were compara¬ 
tively few, it might fairly be inferred, that the people 
were generally contented with the measure of justice 
secured to mem by this Channel. 1 

From the results thus ascertained, and the confident 
representations of some of <the Company’s most distin¬ 
guished servants, especially Colonel Munro, who was an 
enthusiastic advo<Me of the advantages to be realised^ 
from the ext^Sive use of native agency, an unqualified 
opinion was adopted by the Home authorities, and par¬ 
ticularly by the Board of Control, that the judicial system 

i Mr Stuart, Chief Judge of the Sadder, observes * “ I cannot disguise from 
myself that it continues to be the studious policy of the Government, to 
reduce all their native officers to the lowest point of emolument and credit.” 
Mmute, November, 1815 —Judicial Papeis, Calcutta, printed Sudder Amms 
and Munsifs were paid at first from the fees imposed on the institution of 
suits, the former realised about 70 rupees (70 a month, subsequently they 
were paid a fixed salaiy of one hundred rupees (10J ) per mensem, Regulation 
XIII., 1824 the pay of the Munsifs was much less, and complaints of their 
corruption were so numerous that it was thought to countei balance their 
utility, and many of the Judges proposed their abolition. Judicial Letter from 
Bengal, 10th November, 1814. Papers printed by order of the House of 
Commons, July, 1819, p 117. There is, howe\ei, high auChoiitym favour of 
their usefulness even at an early period. Mr. Harrington, a Chief Judge of 
the Sudder, observes, H all powers entrusted to the natives, especially without 
fixed and liberal allowances are liabfa to abuse, and it cannot be doubted that 
the Native Commissioners have, in some instances, perverted to purposes of 
self-interest, exaction, and oppression, the authority delegated to them foi the 
more speedy and efficient administration of jpticc, but as far as an opinion 
can be formed from the pioportion of appeals against their decisions, to the 
total number of causes decidedly them in past years, their appointment 
appeara to have been of considerable public advantage.** The causes decided 
or adjusted by them, are computed by Mr Harrington at an annual average 
of 300,000; a number for which it would be impossible to provide by any other 
agency. Analysis of the Regulations f 98, note. At a much later date, tills 
defect m the constitution of the Munsifs was still uncorrectcd; the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengai write m 1827, “It cannot be matter of hurpiise that Instances 
of corruption and abuse should but too freqfently occur in a body of public 
officers, whose fair emoluments are so disproportioned to the responsibility 
and powers which a#& vested m them “—Judicial Letter from Bengal, 22nd 
February, 1827.—Commons Repprt, 18bS.—Jud.App. p,78. 
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of 1793, was an unwise departure from the established BOOK II. 
usages of the country ; that its insufficiency and unsuit- chap. xn. 

ableness had been proved by the experience of twenty -y 

years, and that the only remedy for the deplorable con- 1814-23. 
dition of the Judicial administration was to be found m 
a recurrence to native institutions. 1 Little regard was 
had to the change which the interval had wrought in the 
circumstances of Indian society, and m contemplating 
the evils of the existing system the good which it had 
accomplished was ovei looked. The records of the past, 
both under Native and British rule, furnished ample tes¬ 
timony, that although justice was tardy and crime was 
still perpetrated, yet that property and person enjoyed a 
greater degree of security than was known when native 
institutions were in their full v?gour, excep4%when they 
were directed and controlled with more than ordinary 
ability and energy by the arbitrary authority of a powerful 
Zemindar, or officer of the Sfate. It was no doubt true, 

Jffiat the native institutions had l?een tqp entirely set aside 
in the plan which had been devised for Hie distribution 
of justice ; but the altered condition of sonicty rendered 
it also doubtful, whether, m the state in which they 
survived, they could bo reasonably expected to bo as 
available for the objects of the government, as they might 
have been under different circumstances. Entertaining, 
however, sanguine expectations of the great benefit to he 
derived from giving fresh vitality to the institutions of 
the country, the Home authorities earnestly recommended 
to the Indian Governments the immediate adoption of 
measures for that object; and the fullest possible employ¬ 
ment of the »head-men of the villages, and of village 
courts, or Panchayats, in the adjudicature of civil suits 
occurring among the inhabitants of their*respective juris¬ 
dictions. With these instructions, the Government of 
Bengal declared it tojb© impossible to comply. The 
extent of the territory subject tq the Presidency, and the 
immense numbet of villages among which it was divided, 
would render it necessary to vest judicial powers in an 
infinitude of individuals of questionable character and 
pretensions, over whom it would be impracticable to exer¬ 
cise an adequate superintendence. It was also affirmed, 

1 Letter from the Court, Qtjj. November, 1814^s above. 
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BOOK II. thqjt in the districts where the permanent settlement had 
chap xn. been formed, the village institutions had been destroyed, 

- and that the persons occupying the stations of the ancient 

1814-23. head-men, were usually the Gomashtas, or agents of the 
Zemindar, whom it was obviously inexpedient to arm with 
powers, which they would infallibly employ for the benefit 
of their principals and the further oppression of the 
Ryots. In the provinces, where the settlement had not 
been concluded, too little was known of the state of the 
prevailing institutions to render it advisable to recognise 
any set of individuals as public functionaries by virtue of 
their connection with the communities of which they were 
members. 1 The Bengal government, therefore, until the 
exact nature of that connection should be accurately 
understood^suspended compliance with the orders from 
home, and hesitated to intrust the supposed heads of 
villages with public duties, & to recognise village Pan- 
chayats m any other capacity than that in which they 
had always been acknBwledged,— local juries of arbitra¬ 
tion, spontaneously formed at the wish and by the consent 
of the litigiRn parties. At the same time, the necessity 
of augmenting native agency was unreservedly admitted, 
as well as of simplifying the processes of the Courts, and 
modifying their constitution, and various regulations for 
these purposes were enacted. 

The limit of value to which the decisions of Sudder- 
Amms were restricted (fifty rupees) was extended, first to 
one hundred and fifty, and subsequently to five hundred ; 
while that of the sums adjudicable by Munsifs was raised 
from fifty, first to sixty-four, and secondly to one hundred 
and fifty. The pay of both was improved^ and that of the 
Amins was fixed independently of fees; and the judges 
of the District Courts rt were authorised to add to the 
number of the subordinate grade of native officers as 
circumstances might require. 2 Additional powers were 
also conferred upon th^ junior European officers, or regis- 

e 

\ Letters from the Judges of the Court of Sadder Adawlat of the 4th De¬ 
cember, 1810, and 9th March, 1818, with the replies of the Provincial and 
City Judges from various parts of tin* country, to the Directors of the Court, 
m answer to the injunction^ef the Court of 1814 —Judicial Papers, Calcutta, 
printed Ofr the information thus accumulated is based the Letter from the 
Bengal Government of the 22nd February/U827, cited above, 

2 Bengal Itegulations XXIII. of 1814, and II. III. of 1821, and XIII. of 
1824. 
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trars. Suits below or above five thousand rupees, which 
had been restricted seveially to the courts of the district 
and the provincial courts, were allowed to be carried into 
either at the will of the parties ; and the number of judges 
was raised from three to four, in each of the provincial 
courts. 1 The collectors of the revenue were also empowered 
to hear and determine summary suits for the rent and 
occupancy of land, 2 —disputes forming a great proportion 
of the business of civil judicature. These enactments 
necessarily alleviated the labouis of the judges , 3 but they 
were far from accomplishing the object of their promul¬ 
gation ; and further arrangements were soon found to be 
indispensable. 4 

Instructions of the purport of those addressed to Bengal, 
had been previously communicate^ to the Gow&rnment of 
Madras, 5 and their execution was insured by the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission, of which Colonel Munro, who was 

1 Bengal Regulations XXIV XXV. 1814 ai$ XIX of 1817. 

Bengal Regulation VII of 1822. 

3 The Regulations of 1814, as far as> affected the MurivSifs, sremed to have 
diminished the causes brought befoi c them In 1814, the number was 125,491; 
m 1815, but 52,550, tney then incieased, and m 1820, were^I08,000 On the 
othei hand, the suits instituted before the Sudder Amins, steadily increased 
fiom 23,000 m 1814 to 46,000 m 1820 In 1814, Munsifs wcie allowed to try 
causes only which had onginated withm a twelvemonth fiom tlieh institution. 
In 1817, Regulation XIX extended the puiod to three years Tiie Comt 
attributed the falling off to this limitation, but m the beginning of 1814, 
Stamps m Judicial Pioceerhrigs weie substituted tor fees on the institution of 
suits, and the amount due to the Munsifs m place of the tee was paid by the 
Ztlla Judge, This innovation had probably some effect in reducing the num¬ 
ber ot suits bi ought before the suboi dmate Native Judges. Selections from 
Judicial Records, printed by order of the Court of Directors, vol iv. p 33 
The an ears of Civil Causes rapidly declined In 1813, they amounted to 
142,000; m 1817 to 92,000, showing a diminution In four years of 50,000 suite. 
The Sudder estimates the average annual decisions at 150 000. « Letter from 
the Judges of the Sudder, March 1818 —Judicial Papers, Calcutta, printed, 

* In reply to 4 letter from Bengal in 1823, requiring considerable additions 
to the European establishment, the Comt observes, “ the Regulations passed 
by you in 1821 have our cordial approbation, and we were greatly pleased 
with the valuable memorandum winch was then submitted to vou by your 
Chief Secretary, Mr, Bayley, explanatory of the policy which had influenced 
the framing of those Regulations,” “ But though under the provisoes tlieie 
made, the powers of the Munsif* and Sudder Amins were increabed, and their 
number may be increased indefinitely, we apprehend, from the large ai rear 
of undecided causes, the number and powers of those functionaries are still 
inadequate. We ai e satisfied that to secure a#>rompt administration of justice 
to the natives of India^m civil eases, native functional^ must be multiplied 
so as to enable them to take cognizance, in the first instance of all suits of that 
description, and, as appears to us, uithout regard to the amount at stake, the 
decisions being of course liable to icvisfon under appeal Judicial Letter to 
Bengal, 23rd July, 1824, Selections from the •Records, iv. 29. It is but just 
to the Home Authorities to give them credit for originating principles scarcely 
yet fully carried into practice. • 

6 Judicial Letter to Madias, 29th of April, 1814.—Selections from the Re¬ 
cords II. 23G. 
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BOOK II. at^the time on the eve of returning from England to Ma- 
chap. xn. dras, ms the head. 1 Although the native village func- 
tionanes existed m a much less mutilated state in the 
1814-23. t em t ones subject to the Madras Presidency, than in 
those of Bengal; yet the principal judicial and revenue 
officers at the former -were, for the most part, opposed to 
the plan of employing them extensively in the adminis¬ 
tration of civil justice. As the Patels, or head-men of 
the villages, and the village Panchayats were not to receive 
any remuneration for the performance of the duties to be 
assigned to them, it was anticipated that they would 
either decline the obligation, or fulfil it with reluctance 
and indifference, and that little effective aid would be 
received from their unwilling exertions: connected also 
as they most be with Abe parties concerned m the cases 
before them, it was scarcely to ,be expected that they 
would perform their duties free from bias or partiality ; 
and as it was part of the plan, that their sentences should 
not be subject \o appeal, there was no security agair^t 
their comn^fcmg gross injustice. As also they were 
necessarily ignorant of the laws and regulations, their 
judgments could not he governed by any determinate 
principles, and their decisions could not fail to be capri¬ 
cious and contradictory. 2 The arguments of the Com¬ 
missioners, backed by the positive injunctions of the 
Home Authorities, silenced all opposition; and a scries 
of Regulations was enacted and promulgated in the course 
of 1816, based upon the principles which the orders from 
home had laid down. 3 By the first of those it was pro¬ 
vided, that the Heads of villages should be Munsifs in 
their respective villages; and that they should have 
authoritj to hear and determine, without appeal, all suits 
1 preferred before them for*personal property, not exceeding 
in valtie ten Areot rupees, unless the parties entered into 
a bond to abide by the Patel'sdecision, when the limit 
might be extended to pne hundred rupees. Registers of 
the suits decided were to be kept by the village accountant j 
and periodical reports of cases adjudicated and pending 
were to be regularly transmitted to the native judicial 

1 Judicial Letter to Madras, 4th of Mayf)18 14.— Selections II, 267. 
s Minute of Mr, Fullerton, 1st January, 1816,—Selections 11,353. 

Madras Regulations, IV V, VI. VXI. VIII. IX. 1816, 

* 
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officer next in rank, or the District Munsif, The Vill|ge 
Munsifs were authorised, by the next regulation, to assem¬ 
ble Panchayats, or from five to eleven of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the village community to hear 
and try, with the consent of the parties themselves, suits 
for personal property, to an unlimited amount. Provisions 
were made for regulating the constitution of the Pan¬ 
chayats and their mode of proceeding. Their decisions 
admitted of no appeal, unless a charge against them of 
partiality and corruption could be substantiated. Reports 
of their proceedings were to be transmitted to the District 
Munsifs, whose appointment formed the subject of another 
regulation. These officers were substituted for the native 
Commissioners formerly employed ; but their number was 
augmented, and powers enlarged. *They weree&uthorized 
to decide causes for re^l as wall as personal property, to 
the extent of two hundred rupees ; and within certain 
limits their decrees were final. They were also empowered 
tg assemble District Panchayats, Vhos^proeeedings and 
constitution were analogous to those of tfi^village Pan¬ 
chayats. Another measure, having the same object in 
contemplation, was the extension of the powers of Sudder 
Amins, the Law Officers of the District and Provincial 
Courts, to the trial of suits for real and personal property, 
not exceeding the value of three hundred rupees. When 
it is recollected that, by far the largest proportion of the 
causes brought before the courts, are for values of a 
limited amount, it will be seen that the principal share in 
the administration of civil justice was thus transferred to 
native functionaries. Still further to expedite the despatch 
of civil justice, alterations were made in the laws affecting 
the processes of the Courts, and the course of pleading; 
and limitations were affixed to # the privilege of*appeal. 1 
At a shortly subsequent date, the jurisdiction o# the 
Sudder Amins aud District Munsifs was severally extended 
to suits for the value of seven hundred and fifty and five 
hundred rupees, 2 and the Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession 
of land, which had previously been cqgnizable by the civil 
judge alone. 8 

i Madras Regulations, XIV. XV. 1816. * Ibid. II. 1821 

3 Ibid. V. 1822. 

its 
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BOOK H. ^ffhe effects of the various regulations thus promulgated, 
chap. xir. very soon operated to lighten the duties of the judges, 

-- and to facihtate the determination of civil suits. Some 

1814-23. 0 f their results were, however, unexpected, and afforded 
an unanswerable proof that the sentiments of the natives 
of India are as liable as those of other nations to vary 
with change of time and circumstances. The benefits so 
confidently anticipated from the public recognition of the* 
Panchayat were not realised. the supposed boon granted 
to the people was rejected: they would make little use of 
an institution interwoven, it had been imagined, insepar¬ 
ably with their habits and affections. The Panchayats, it 
appeared, had been highly prized, only as long as nothing 
better was to be had. In the absence of all other tribunals 
the people-were constrained to establish one for themselves, 
and willingly admitted its* adjudication of disputes which 
there was no other authority to settle; while, on the other 
hand, the most respectable members of the community, 
especially interested in maintaining property and pe^e 
inviolate, anc^being subject to no authoritative interfer¬ 
ence or promotion, willingly discharged, without any other 
consideration than the influence which they derived from 
their discharge of such functions, the duties of arbitrators 
and judges. But a court, the members of which acknow¬ 
ledged no responsibility, and performed their functions 
only for such a term, or at such times, as suited their 
own convenience; who were guided by no light except 
their own good sense; who, even if uncorrupt, could 
scarcely be impartial; who had no power to carry their 
own decrees into effect; and whose sentences were liable 
to no revision: such a court must have been a very inade¬ 
quate substitute for any tribunal, the proceedings of 
which $ere regulated by fixed rules, and which was pre¬ 
sided' over by a qualified officer, removed from personal 
influence, and subject to vigilant supervision. Whatever 
defects might still adhere to the administration of justice 
through individual judges, native or European, appointed 
by the Government, their courts continued to be crowded, 
while the Panchayats were deserted, their unpopularity 
being pertly ascribafcle to their inherent imperfections 
and partly to the indifference Sr dislike of the persons of 
whom they r were ordinarily composed, who, from the 
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moment that the Government attempted to regulate their 
proceedings, found themselves deprived of independence, 
and subjected to a gratuitous and irksome responsibility. 
The same causes brought the village Munsifs into disre¬ 
pute : they were made amenable for partiality or corrup¬ 
tion to superior authorities: and they reaped neither 
profit nor consideration from their unrequited labour. It 
was not to be expected that, under these circumstances, 
the Patels would become active and zealous magistrates, 
or that they would fail to take every safe occasion of re¬ 
munerating themselves. They were mostly also ignorant 
and illiterate men, unable to read or write, and little 
qualified by superiority of knowledge or talent, to com¬ 
mand respect for their decisions. Recourse was conse¬ 
quently rarely had to their judgments; anc^ the chief 
increase of labour fell upon the # Suo5ler Amins and district 
Munsifs, officers appointed by the State for the distribution 
of justice among the people, aiftl owing all their influence 
and authority to their public and functional character. 1 

*The circumscribed extent of the territories, subject to 
the Presidency of Bombay, anteriorly to Mahratta 
cessions and conquests, had required the services of a 
comparatively limited establishment which was modelled 
upon those of the other Presidencies, with the exception 
that the court of final appeal continued, until 1820, to con- 

1 In 1817, the year following the enactment of the New Regulations, the 
number of civil suits decided rose from 46,900 to 71,051, of which 60,302 were 
adjudicated by Native Courts; of this great number no more than 112 were 
decided by district Panchayats, and 250 by village Panchayats. In 1818, the 
number of cases decided by these courts were respectively but 75 and 197, 
and in 1819,33 and 99. On the 1st January, 1820, the suits on the files of the 
Native Courts were 21,058, of which no more than 35 were before the district 
Panchayats, and ohW before those of the villages. The village Head-men 
as Munsifs, had cognizance of but 299, and the rest, exceeding 20,000, were 
all before the district Munsifs “ who to all intents and purposes were servants 
of the Government, stipendiary Native Judges, a new defcription«of person, 
unknown under the Native Government, not*tho native gentry of the country, 
nor having by their appointment any connection with the gratuitous#lahour 
formerly required by ancient municipal arrangements.”—Minute of Mr Ful¬ 
lerton, 7th June, 1820 —Selections 46. See also Report of Sadder Adawlat, 
21st September, 1818 Selections, il. CIO The maimer m which the work 
was done by the Munsifs was satisfactory. Fntn 1816 to 1820, then* decisions 
amounted to 183,530, the*appeals from them to 3,057. or about l-i per cent.— 
Ibid. iv. 67 The Commissioners were obliged to admit the partial failure of 
this part of their scheme, “ several cargos have contributed to retard the 
progress of the system under the village Munsi%, the forms and length of 
the Regulation, the pams and penalties, and prosecutions which it announces, 
their fears of the European Courts, and their consequent reluctance to engage 
in anything likely in the most remote degree to bring them before those 
tribunals.”—Report of Commissioners, October, 1818. Ibid. II, 629. 
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BOOK II, sist of the Governor and members of council. The 
chap. xn. establishments were for some time found competent to 

- their duty; but the growth of population and property 

1814-23. multiplied litigation, and in 1815 complaints of delay 
began to be heard. To provide for the augmented de¬ 
mand, various arrangements were adopted, extending the 
powers of the subordinate European judicial functionaries, 
and adding to their number; and a supreme court for the 
final adjudication of both civil and criminal cases, or a 
Sudder and Eoujdari Adawlat was constituted m place of 
the hitherto objectionable assignment of judicial functions 
to the executive and legislative Government. 1 The opera¬ 
tion of the Regulations was extended to the first cessions 
from the Gaekwar and the Peshwa, and to those districts 
conquered^rom the letter, which were contiguous to the 
Bombay territory ; but, as* has b$en noticed, the greater 
portion of the conquered^ country was placed under the 
management of Commissioners, and under them of Col¬ 
lectors, who wejpe charged with the administration ^pf 
civil and criminal justice, and the superintendence of the 
police, as wfil as with the realization of the revenue. The 
principle which guided their proceedings was the 
preservation of the native institutions, as far as 
was compatible with the ends of good government, 
and the paucity of European functionaries, together with 
the extent of their several jurisdictions, rendered them 
dependent upon native assistance. The means of obtain¬ 
ing it were more ample and perfect in the Mahratta 
territories than elsewhere, as the original institutions had 
not yet been interfered with, and were the only channels 
through which justice had hitherto been dispensed, and 
public tranquillity maintained. They were subjected to 
the superintendence and. control of the superior European 
authority, but the Patel and the Panchayat continued to 
be for some time the chief instruments in the adjudication 
of civil suits. 3 

r 

1 Bombay Regulations, V 1815 V, VI and VII. 1820, and 1.1821. 

* Mr. Elphinstone’s Report on the Mahratta territories, 25th October, 1819. 
—Selections fiom the Records, iv. 198.-See also the Reports of his successor 
Mr Chaplin, 5th November 1821, and 20th August, 1822,—Ibid. In 

the latter h* remarks, 41 It will be seen from my last report, that in civil causes 
the Panchayat is still held to be the manff msn imicnt for dispensing justice 
490 Yet several of the officers under him speak doubtfully of its operations 
Captain Briggs. collector of Kandesh, observes, that although upon the 
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The state of criminal justice and of the police hadb#en BOOK 1L 
pronounced by the investigations of the Parliamentary chap. \ii. 

Committee of 1812 to be as unsatisfactory as that of the - 

civil branch, and still more imperatively to demand re- 1814-23. 
form. Instructions to that effect were accordingly 
addressed at the same time, to the Indian Governments, 
promulgated by the same authority which had especially 
biassed the opinions of the Board of Control, and founded 
upon the experience of Colonel Munro. The ruling princi¬ 
ple of the proposed reform was an entire departure from 
that which had influenced Lord Cornwallis in his reforma¬ 
tion of the existing system, and re-united what he had so 
carefully kept apart, the powers of the magistrate with 
those of the Collector, and the charge of the police with 
the collection of the revenue. Arching, that fhe duties of 
the Criminal Judge prevented* the same officer from duly 
attending to civil justice , th%t those of a judge were in¬ 
compatible with the more active functions of a magistrate; 
that the establishment of Darogas an£ Thanas, while it 
was unfamiliar and obnoxious to the natiw% was ineffec¬ 
tive; and that the Collector m person, or through his 
revenue officers, was brought more than any other func¬ 
tionary into approximation with the people, the Home 
Authorities directed that the Thanadari system should be 
abolished; that the Collector should be vested with 
magisterial as well as fiscal powers, and the same should 
be exercised under him by revenue officers, or Tehsildars, 
and the heads of villages: that where the Zemindari 
settlements prevailed, the Zemindars should be restored 
to a portion of their former authority over the police; 
and that measures should be adopted for the re-organiza¬ 
tion of the village watch on a footing of efficiency. 

The same objections which Iftid been urged in Bengal 
to the employment of the heads of villages in the*duties 
of civil justice, were repeated at that Presidency, in 
respect to their forming part of the now police system — 
namely, the disappearance of heads of villages, properly 
so considered, and their replacement by the servants of 

whole popular, the parties would prefer the decision of a European; that the 
members dislike the duty, that their proceedings are very slow, that they are 
not fiee from corruption, and that the whole system requires revision, Selec¬ 
tions iv. 240,829. 
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BOOK II. t£e Zemindar, who would be likely to abuse such powers 
chap, xn in his favour to the injury of the people. It was admitted 

- that no system of police could be effective without the 

1814 -23 support and co-operation of the Zemindars; yet it was 
considered unadvisable to entrust them with an authority, 
the notorious misemployment of which had originally 
occasioned their being deprived of it; and it was evidently 
impracticable to combine the interference of the Zemin¬ 
dars in the police, with the existing arrangements of 
Thanas and Darogas. The association of magisterial and 
revenue functions was also strongly objected to, not only 
upon the principles already laid down, but upon the 
ground that the Collectors were already fully occupied, 
and would^not be abje to undertake the labours of the 
magistracy without negleptmg their peculiar duties. It 
was also urged, that although the" Collectors might not be 
guilty of any abuse of their magisterial powers, yet it 
might be reasonably doubted whether the Tehsildars, and 
other native officers acting under them, would not pervert 
the authority^vested m them for public purposes, to the 
means of promoting a private end, or at least to the faci¬ 
litating of the collection of rents and revenues by other 
modes of coercion than those sanctioned by the Regula¬ 
tions. It was further asserted, that the proposed innova¬ 
tions were unnecessary, as the existing Thanadan system 
under the established magistrates was as effectual as any 
that had been devised, filling little short of the best 
organized systems in Europe, in regard to the detection 
of crime and the apprehension of criminals, when under 
the direction of an able and active magistrate. Its im¬ 
perfection as a preventive police was not so much impu¬ 
table to any inherent de/ect, as to the absence of public 
spirit in the influential members of native society, who 
generally, although not universally, resenting the diminu¬ 
tion of an authority of which feey had shown themselves 
to be unworthy depositaries, were backward in fulfilling 
the obligations of their station, and rather afforded pro¬ 
tection to crime, than aided in its prevention or punish¬ 
ment. *4s long as'this was the case, it was unfair to 
expect the full development offthe efficiency of the police. 
The village watch, on the other hand, was an essential 
part of the existing systetn; and although its organiza- 
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tion might have been occasionally impaired, yet it was 
not only susceptible of revival, but had been the main 
engine of the success which had attended that system m 
putting down great crimes, and preserving the general 
peace and security of the country. Very much had been 
already accomplished; and all that remained to be done 
was, to induce individuals of wealth and influence in 
society to give that assistance which they were in a posi¬ 
tion to render, not only by imposing penalties for their 
neglect, but by recompensing their exertions with merited 
notice and distinction, 1 

Although dissenting from the detailed injunctions of 
the Home Authorities, the Government of Bengal recog¬ 
nized the necessity of making additional provisions for 
the more prompt and effective mdsainistratio» of criminal 
justice, and of the duties of the police. During the 
period of which we treat,*repeated regulations for these 
objects were promulgated. Grimes of inferior magnitude, 
#f which the cognizance had been restricted to the Courts 
of Circuit, were subjected to the decisior^pf the City and 
Zilla Judges, or, at their discretion, to the judgment and 
sentence of their native law officers and Sudder Amins ; 2 
—and m like manner the Circuit Courts were permitted 
to hear and determine cases which had heretofore been 
reserved for the Sudder Adawlat. These limitations of 
jurisdiction, however indicative of a jealous care for the 
protection of person, had occasioned a degree of uncer¬ 
tainty and delay wholly destructive of the benefit which 
results from the prompt infliction of punishment, and 
often subjected those who were accused and not convicted 
of crime, to indefinite and unjust imprisonment, Beoords 
of the period during which prisoners had been detained, 
were, therefore, to be regularly furnisfled at* every jail 
delivery, and the Circuit Judge was authorised t<* require 
immediate decision uppn every case of protracted deten- 

t The same documents as those which regard the state of Civil Judicature, 
are the authorities for the measures enjoined and adopted, or objected to in 
Bengal, m regard to criminal justice and police; viz , the Letter of the Court 
to Bengal, of 9th November, 1814.—Parliamentary Papers, printed July, 1819, 
p. 83, Letter from the Judges of the Sudder Adawlat, 9th March, 1818, Ju¬ 
dicial Papers, Calcutta, printed —Judicial Minute of Lord <Moira, October, 
1815, Pari Papers, July, 1819* p. 139. Judicial Letter from Bengal, 22nd 
February, 1897, Commons" Beport, 1832, App. Judicial. 

* Bengal Regulations, XVII. of 1817, XII. of 1818, mgim of 1821. 
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BOOK II tion. The same functionaries were empowered, without 
chap. xn. reference to the Nizamat, or Supreme Criminal Court, to 

-- admit to bail offences not usually bailable, when the 

1814-23. accuS ed had been long m confinement, and where compe¬ 
tent security was tendered . 1 The enactments for the 
police were consolidated into one comprehensive Regula¬ 
tion , 2 which had especially m view the objects of giving 
energy and activity to the officers of the police, while 
guarding against any abuse of their powers. They were 
prohibited from mflictmg fine or punishment of any kind, 
from extorting confession by any mode of torture, and 
from detaining any person apprehended above forty-eight 
hours without forwarding him to the magistrate, with a 
full report of the charge against him. The village watch¬ 
men of every class weve declared to be subject to the 
authority of the Thanadar; *and Zejmndars, their agents, 
heads of villages, and all persons entrusted with authority, 
judicial or revenue, were Required to give immediate 
information of heinous ^offences, and of all loss of life^ 
whether fromaccident or violence, within their know¬ 
ledge, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. Although, 
r as a general principle, the union of the magistracy with 
the collection of the revenues was resisted, yet it was 
allowed in special localities; and the Governor-General 
was empowered to employ a Collector as magistrate where 
he might think it advisable 3 The power which had been 
entrusted to the Collector of deciding summary suits for 
rent, and disputes regarding occupancy, was expected to 
relieve the Criminal Judge of a very laborious part of his 
duties, by the prevention of affrays arising out of con¬ 
tested boundaries, which were always of* a sanguinary 
description, usually attended with loss of life, and which, 
from the ^reat tnimber of persons concerned, demanded 
tedious#and laborious investigation . 4 These enactments 

i Bengal Regulations. YI. and VIII of 181f. 2 Hud. X X. of 1817. 

3 The Collectors in Ramgerh aj^cl the Jangal Mahals, and the Sub-collectors 

at Khurda, Balasore, and Piliblut, and other officers at Momdabad, Etawa, 
Aligerh and Meerut, and. in Bundelkhand, had been already made joint mao*i$I 
trates The Commissioners at Delhi, Ajmir, m the Sagar and Nagpur terri¬ 
tories, in Cuttack, Ramgerh and Rungpur, united Revenue and Judicial 
powers —Letter from Bengal? J'ehruary, 1827 Commons’ Report —Judicial 
Appendix, p. ¥>9. The discretional power of appointing Collectors to act as 
magistrates was provided by Regulation VIIn 1822, ch. xx. 

4 The Superintendent of Police in the Western pi ovinces, reported that in 
last six months of 1811, many affrays had taken place in the Benares district, in 
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afforded some additional facility and precision in jjlie BOOK II 
attainment of the ends proposed; but they involved no chap xn. 

material departure from the system m force, and adhered, -~ 

with but partial exceptions, to the principle of distinction 1814-23, 
between the judicial and revenue departments. 

The orders addressed from England to the Government 
of Fort St. George, were of a more peremptory tenor. 1 It 
was declared, that any plan of criminal Judicature and 
Police, not based upon the ancient village system, was 
radically defective, and inadequate to the accomplishment 
of its intended purposes; and that experience had shown, 
that the feeble operation of a few Darogas and Peons, 
spread through a wide extent of country, and having no 
hold upon the respect or attachment of the people, was 
wholly insufficient for the preservation of social order and 
tranquillity. The imnsbediaje abolition of the Thanadari 
system was therefore enjoined; and it was directed, that 
the whole of the magisterial functions should be entrusted 
t# the Collector, as well as the superintendence of the 
Police, his duties to be discharged through AJae agency of 
his subordinate European and native Collectors, the heads 
of villages, and the village watch. The circumstances of 
the Madras Presidency, and the greater completeness with 
which the village institutions m many parts of the country 
had survived political revolutions, were favourable to the 
introduction of the proposed arrangements; and it was 
further facilitated by the general impression that the 
Thanadari system was unsmted to the condition of the 
people, and was unable to check the progress of crime. 2 


which 5,700 persons ^ere concerned., of whom thirty were hilled on the spot, 
and sixty-nine wounded, At Zemania, opposite to Ghusdpur, an affray took 
place notwithstanding the presence and prohibition of the Poliac, and the 
Zemindar, whose crop it was the object of o#te party to seme, was murdered, 
although he had taken refuge with the Police officers. The stronger party 
always "found an advantage from lus success, as owing to the delays of the 
Courts he was sure of remaining m possession for a prolonged period.—Letter 
to Bengal. Bari Papers, July, 1819, p. 37 
1 The Letter above referred to, 29th April, 18*4.—Selections, ii. 250. 
a “ The inexpediency *f the system of Police under Darogas and Thanadars 
at Madras, appealed manifest at a very early period. A Committee was ap¬ 
pointed in 1805, to consider a general system oi Police, and their report con¬ 
tained an express recommendation to continue the ancient system under the 
head inhabitants, and to place the superintendence of the Police under the 
Collectors The same sentiments in regard to the village establishments have 
been expressed by the Second Cffhmittee The decision of the Supreme 
Government against the transfer of the Police to the Collector, precluded the 
discussion of that measure by the Second_Committee. The stipendiary Police 
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BOdK It, Th$ leading authorities, therefore, acquiesced in the gene- 
chap. xii. ral expediency of entrusting the duties of the Police to 

- the officers of the revenue, the Collector, the Tehsildars, 

1814-23. an ^ under them, the heads of villages, and the village 
watchmen. Objections were stated to the combination of 
Magistrate and Collector , 1 but they were held to be in¬ 
valid by the Special Commission; and the Government 
acting in conformity to their opinions, it was resolved 
that the Collector should be charged with all the duties of 
the magistrate, except the visitation of the jails and per* 
sonal attendance at the circuits. Accordingly, regulations 
were enacted, constituting the Collectors of the several 
Zillas, magistrates also of their respective Zillas, and their 
assistants, assistants to the Magistrates, in which capacity 
they were dftapowered to apprehend persons charged with 
offences against person and*prpper£y; to commit them for 
trial, when satisfied that jffiere were grounds for their 
committal; and, in the^case of minor offences, to hear and 
pronounce sentence, comprehending corporal punishment, 
imprisonmeut#*and fine, within prescribed limits. The 
judges of the Zilla were appointed criminal judges for the 
trial of the cases sent to them by the Magistrates, under 
certain limitations, beyond which they were referable to 
the Court of Circuit, at the usual periodical sessions. The 
appointment of Daroga was abolished, and the functions 
were transferred to the head-men of the villages, assisted 
by the Karnams, or village accountants, and the Taliaris, 
or other class of village watchmen, by Tehsildars, or native 
collectors, by Zemindars, Amins, and Kotwals. Their 
duties were principally the prevention of crime by season¬ 
able interposition, or prompt information to superior 
authority, the apprehension of criminals, and their trans¬ 
mission to the proper officer within twenty-four hours of 
their Arrest; and the adjudication of petty disputes and 
thefts, with power to impose a trivial fine, and to award a 
brief detention in the^village choltri, or the stocks. The 
village guards were declared to be hereditary, and en¬ 
titled to an assignment f^om the Government of land, 

Peons liave^indeed, shown tfieraselves incapable of acting but by the aid Of 
tlie village police, and they have moreover proved a great annoyance to the 
inhabitants,”—Mr Fullerton’s Minute, 1st January, 1816 —Selections II, &Q6* 

1 Report of Board of Revenue, Madras, 18th December, 1816,—Selection u. 
403.—Mr. FullerUm’s Minute. JbicMeo, 
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grain, or money, as might be convenient. In default of 
heirs, they were appointed by the Collector. Tehsildars 
were, exofpoio , heads of Police in their respective districts, 
and, in addition to the subsidiary duties of investigation 
and committal, were authorised to hear and determine, 
and inflict punishment according to definite limitations. 
The Magistrate was permitted to appoint, at his discre¬ 
tion, any Zemindar who should be desirous of the office, 
head of the Police within his own Zeminclari; Amins of 
Police were also nominated for towns Abuse of authority 
by any of these persons, was punishable by fine and im¬ 
prisonment. 1 The powers of the subordinate function¬ 
aries 2 wore subsequently extended, and various regula¬ 
tions were passed to facilitate^and expedite the decisions 
of the criminal courts. 3 As <5olonel Mufiro, the main 
author of these inn<^ati#ns* was appointed Governor of 
Madras in 1820, he was enabled to superintend the full 
development of a system virtually abrogating that which 
had, a few years earlier, been pressed? upon the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George by the Governnfsnt of Bengal, as 
affording the only solid basis on which the advance pf thev 
people in happiness and prosperity, the permanent preser¬ 
vation of private security and public tranquillity, could be 
established. 1 

The arrangements adopted at Madras for the union of 
the superintendence of Police and the functions of the 
Magistrate, with the duties of the Collector, were implicit¬ 
ly followed at Bombay, being recemmended by the similar 
vitality of the native institutions. In the recently ceded 
and conquered territories especially they were in full vigour, 

1 Madras Regulations, TX, X XI. Xtl, of 1810. ^ * Ibid. IV., 1821. 

a Regulations, III 1817, and I. II. Vl.of 1822. * * 

4 In a Letter from the Government or Bengal to the Government of Fort 
St, George, during the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, U!hd hearing 
his signature, it is asserted, that “ tlie system in force under the native govern¬ 
ments, however well eondftctSrl, must necessarily produce oppiesshm and 
abuse, as it provides no restraint upon the exercise of power sufficient to 
ensure the uniform, impartial, and geneial opeiation of the laws, and to inspire 
the people with a sense of confidence and security in the oi dinary conduct of 
pnyate transactions, and in the undisturbed exercise of pi ivate rights, " and 
lus Lordship reprimands the Government for their taidiness in giving effect 
to the new system of instituting regular Court* adequate to secure the prompt 
and impartial administration of the established laws, the ievenua officers, 
being disqualified by their revenue duties for the discharge of judicial func¬ 
tions ” The whole letter is a summary of the principles of I7W, which, at 
Madias at least, had in little more than twenty years become obsolete, and 
■were regarded as mistaken and misaWcvous. Selection#Iv, 924. 
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BOOK II. ancy&e agents of the police, and officers of criminal Jus- 
chap. xn. tice were the same as those to whom the collection of 

- the revenue had been intrusted 1 The principle was care- 

1814-23. f u Uy preserved, but the practice was modified by provisions 
calculated to limit the powers and control the proceedings 
of the native officers ; and by the ample discretion neces¬ 
sarily vested m the European Collectors of the districts 
into which the new territory was distributed. Offences of 
a heinous nature were reserved for the decision of the 
Collectors ; and m cases of capital punishment for the 
confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The views entertained by the authorities, emanating 
chiefly from the Board of Control, adverse to the principle 
of the permanent settlement of the revenue, have been 
already adverted to. 2 The^soundness of the principle was 
not professedly contravened/ but the seasonableness of the 
practice was denied until a patient and laborious scrutiny 
of individual rights, a careful investigation of local pecu¬ 
liarities, and a mmute and detailed survey of the extentf 
cultivation, an&> productiveness of the territory should 
r have been instituted. An annual settlement with the 
actual cultivators on the Ryotwari system, was also con¬ 
sidered to be more consistent with individual rights, as 
well as more profitable to the public revenue; and the 
introduction of such an arrangement was strenuously en¬ 
joined upon the Government of Bengal, in all cases where 
it might be practicable 3 

The local Governments of Bengal and Madras, on the 
other hand, as tenaciously adhered to the principle of per¬ 
manency, and maintained that the interests of the Go¬ 
vernment and the expectations of the peojSle, justified by 
previous gromis#s and regulations, required that a settle¬ 
ment m perpetuity shoulcbbo made, cither immediately or 
after a lorief interval They were, however, positively pro¬ 
hibited from carrying the measure into effect, without the 
previous sanction of the* Court; and in obedience to these 
orders the arrangement was indefinitely deferred. 

In Bengal, the existing settjement of the lower provinces 

1 Bombay Regulations I. if. “of 1818. 

2Vol.VII.p 452 r 

8 Revenue Letters from the Court of Directors, 1st February, 1811, 
Selections! u 15th January, 1812. Ibid 1. 61. 29th January, 1813. Ibid, 
p 75. 
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precluded the consideration of the question of perpetuity, 
and the measures of the Government were restricted to 
the enactment of regulations intended to correct previous 
errors, or to provide for circumstances which had arisen 
out of the altered conditions of the agricultural interests. 
In order to preserve a record of the changes constantly 
taking place m the distribution of the soil, the office of 
Kanungo m each Pergana, or district, was revived, whose 
duty it was to keep registers of all transfers of landed 
property, of the alteration of boundaries, of the prices of 
produce and rates of rent, and of a variety of subjects 
regarding the statistics of the cultivation and occupancy 
of the country ; furnishing the particulars periodically to 
the Collector. To enable the Kanungo to collect and com¬ 
pile this information, the injudbtwin which originally made 
it incumbent on the ^emindars to keep up the Pat wans, 
or village accountants, who t^ere to supply the Kanungo 
with half-yearly details was reiterated. These latter offi¬ 
cers had been maintained m various degrees of efficiency 
for the service of the Zemindar ; 1 but tie Kanungo had 
been abolished in the lower provinces, shortly after the 
conclusion of the perpetual settlement; and in Bengal, his 
services were missed as soon as inquiry was directed to 
those particulars, on which alone equitable assessments 
could be formed. 2 The institution had survived m the 
western provinces, and was there found of service, but it 
was not in the power of a mere enactment to reorganise a 
machinery elsewhere, which had been suffered to fall into 
utter decay, and the renovation of which demanded time, 
opportunity, and diligent supervision. 

Regulations were likewise promulgated for the levying 
of revenue from lands which were held rent-free, and 
which had not been so specified at the formation of the 

• 

* Regulations IX 1816, II. XHI. 1817, and I. 1818, and XII. 1817, Zemin¬ 
dars had. been ordered to maintain Patwans m every village by Reg. VIII. 
1793, oh. Ixn • 

3 The office of Kanungo, which was universal under the Mogul Govern¬ 
ment, was abolished in 1802 by Lord Cornwallis, under a belief that all the 

K uculars regarding the relative claims of Government and of individuals, 
been recorded, and that the right! of landholders and cultivators of the 
soil, whether founded on ancient custom, or on regulations which had 
originated with the British Government, had been reduced to writing, a belief 
which was wholly erroneous. Hem. by Mr. Secretary Mackenzie, Revenue 
Selections, ill. p 41. See Correspondence on the appointment of Kanungofi— 
the same volume, i. 52. 
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BOOK II. perpetual settlement, or included in the recognised limits 
chap. xn. 0 f extant Zemindaris ; also for the assessment of 
. waste lands, not comprised within the same limits, and 

1 ~ since brought under cultivation. a special regulation 1 

gave validity to a new species of tenure which had grown 
up under the prevailing system, derived from leases in 
perpetuity, granted by Zemindars, of portions of their 
estates, and of sub-leases again granted by the tenants , 2 
defining also the nature of the property, and the mode of 
recovering arrears of rent. Enactments were likewise 
passed for the better regulation of sales of land for arrears 
of revenue, the objects of which were to render them more 
deliberate and public; to secure the validity of the trans¬ 
fer, and define the nature and extent of the rights trans¬ 
ferred ; to protect all pities concerned from the conse¬ 
quences of eiror, irregularity, or fraud m the proceedings, 
and to enable the Board of Revenue" to cancel a sale when 
it might seem to be a measufe of excessive severity. This 
regulation, which applied to the Ceded and Conquered 
provinces, as well as to Bengal, contained one important 1 ** 
clause which altered materially the relative positions of 
''"the actual cultivator and the Zemindar, Unto this date, 
all under-tenures were annihilated by the sale of the Ze- 
mindari, and the purchaser was empowered to make what 
new engagements he pleased, and to dispossess any class 
of occupants. It was now enacted, that tenants holding 
the land m hereditary and transferable property, or culti¬ 
vators having a hereditary and prescriptive right of occu¬ 
pancy, should not be dispossessed as long as they paid the 
rents previously settled, and that those rents should not 
be augmented, except under specified circumstances. This 
was a most essential advance m the protection of the 
rights of the peasantry, wh^ch, by the permanent settle¬ 
ment, had been left in Bengal entirely at the mercy of the 
Zemindar . 3 

The principal Revenue measures of the Government of 
Bengal, however, regarded the more recently acquired ter- 

* Regulations XXIII. 1817, II. 1819. 

* Regulation YIII. of 1819. The tenants m tho first degree were known 

as Patmdars, leaseholders; ir.the second, Purpatni-dars, sub lea^holders; 
m the third, Seh patm-dai's, or third leaseholders, the leases were at a fixed 
rent m pei petuity r 

a Regulations XVIII. 1814, and XL 1822, See also Revenue Letters from 
Bengal, 20th of July^l828. Com. Rep., 1832. Revenue App. p, 194. 
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ritories, and as no final assessment of the revenue of the 
Western provinces had yet "been effected ; the question 
that called for determination was the principle to be 
adopted in respect to those provinces. Permanency had 
been positively prohibited by the Court, and the practice 
of temporary assessments, which had hitherto prevailed, 
was therefore still to be pursued; but it remained to be 
considered, with whom the settlements were to be made, 
and upon what conditions. 

The settlement of the Western provinces early engaged 
the attention of the Earl of Moira. Although disposed to 
acknowledge the desirableness of a permanent limitation 
of the Government demands, the new Governor-General 
had brought with him different notions from those which 
had hitherto predominated in*bh% SupremeaOouncil, and 
early expressed his qonvictfcm, that the measure must 
necessarily be preceded by the most thorough investiga¬ 
tion ; and on his journey to file upper provinces in 1814, 
Jie called upon the several Collectors to meet him, and 
bring with them full reports on the state g£ their respect¬ 
ive districts. The information then received, although 
presenting a progressive improvement in the revalue, 
exhibited a marked inequality m the rate of assessment, 1 
and led to the conclusion, that those who were most 
heavily assessed, could bear the burthen only because they 
were in possession of lands which had been withheld from 
all assessment whatever: it followed, therefore, that the 
statements upon which the calculations were founded 
were erroneous ,* that no dependence could be placed on 
the returns of idle native revenue officers ; and that the 
only safe criterion by which the Government claim could 
he accurately adjusted, was the actual measurement and 
survey of the ground, and a careful estimate of fts average 
produce* The settlement of the revenue with th# actual 
cultivators on the Ryoigvari system, was declared to he 

1 The total land revenue of the Ceded an* Conquered provinces amounted 
to more than two crores and eighty ]akhs (2,80O,OG(B) which was collected at 
a charge of about 6 per cent., and with a balance of about 3 per cent., the 
Whole levied upon 3,57,40,598, recorded Bigas of cultivated land. In Shah- 
jjehanpnr and Bareilly, the rate per Biga was seven and eight anas; in 
Moradahad, one rupee, twelve anas; between three and four times the rate of 
the preceding, although like them situated in the same proving, Rohilkband, 
and distinguished by no material uiffei enee in the fertility of the soil Bevenue 
Minute of the Governor-General, 21st Sept, 1815. Commons Report, 1832. 
Bevenue App. p. 91. 
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BOOK II. inapplicable to Upper India, as involving a minuteness of 
chap. xii. inspection which was impracticable with the present 

- European establishment, and which would necessitate the 

1814-23. employment of an infinite number of native agents who, 
from the impossibility of an efficient control, would be 
likely to inflict unbounded extortion and oppression. It 
became necessary, therefore, to form engagements with 
middle-men of some class or other; and the Board of 
Commissioners appointed to the Upper Provinces sought 
to introduce the system of village settlements , contract¬ 
ing engagements with one or more of the members of the 
actual cultivating body, as the representative of each 
village community for the whole of the Government de¬ 
mand, and leaving the adjustment of the share of each 
individual cultivator to^beQettled among themselves, with 
an appeal to the arbitration^ the pivil courts. The prin¬ 
ciple of this arrangement generally was conformable to 
the existing institutions, and was satisfactory to the 
people. f ^ 

Before, howe^r, the settlement of the ceded and con¬ 
quered provinces upon .the principle proposed could be 
* attdftpted, it became necessary to remedy the abuses 
which had followed upon the settlements previously made, 
by which a vast number of the cultivators and proprietors 
of the soil had been violently or fraudulently deprived of 
their hereditary possessions. During the first seven or 
eight years after the acquisition of the new territories, 
the native officers of Government, their relations, connec¬ 
tions, and dependants, taking advantage of the novelty of 
the British rule, of the weakness and ignorance of the 
people, and, in some cases, of the culpable cupineness and 
misconduct of the European functionaries, contrived to 
acquire very extensive estates by the injury and min of 
the legal possessors. This wrong was perpetrated chiefly 
through collusive and fraudulent sales for arrears of 
revenue, either where no^arrears were due, 1 or whore they 

r 

1 “ I have known a case wherein the defendant has not only hail his estate 
sold for alleged arrears of revenue, but been prosecuted separately for further 
balance, ana when by his own acts, Qtcknowledgments, and pleadings, he 
must have been east; yet whGp all bis own and his pleader's ingenuity has 
failed, it has been found that the full revenue and more was collected, and the 
estate purchased by a portion of that which f*ad been withheld.” - Letter from 
Mr. Forteseue, Judge and Magistrate of Allahabad,. Com* Hep. 1832. Bevenue 
App, p 229. 
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were purposely incurred by individuals who had been ad¬ 
mitted to contract for the public revenue without having 
any claim or title to the lands, and who created a title 
either for themselves, or the Government officers in league 
with them, by the fact of a public sale. Private sales 
were also effected by the same pretended proprietors of 
estates, m which they had no fixed property, in favour of 
the officers of Government, their relations, or dependants. 
The persons thus injured—the village Zemindars—were 
for the most part ignorant and poor, and unacquainted 
with the forms of the British Courts or the principles of 
the Regulations, while those who defrauded them of their 
patrimony were generally men of wealth and rank, familiar 
with the British system, and enjoying considerable influ¬ 
ence with the European functionaries , 1 Redmss through 
the instrumentality 04 th© judicial establishments was 
scarcely possible, and general discontent, often manifesting 
itself m affrays and bloodshed, pervaded the population of 
i$ie Western provinces . 2 

Satisfied of the correctness of tiles© statements, the 
Government resolved to adopt measures for securing re¬ 
dress to those whose rights had been invaded, by mSJhs 
more immediately accessible than the ordinary course of 
justice; and a Regulation was enacted appointing a 
Mofussil, or Provincial Commission, for the following 
purposesInvestigation of disputed claims on account 
of public or private transfers of land prior to 1810, within 
such limits as the Government should direct; atmfiHing 
sales effected by fraudulent influence, or by maI-admM»- 
tration, and restoring the ©state® to their rightful owners; 
upholding all genuine and valid sales, and making adequate 
compensation in the case of those cancelled, where the 
purchasers were not implicated Jm, or privy to, *any dis- 

1 In the Allahabad district, the principal purchasers were the*Baja of 
Benares, a wealthy hanker fro% the same place, and a former Arail, or 
Government manager, of Kota; these three, in the first few years after the 
cession, acquired by chicanery .and collusion, estates yielding an annual 
revenue of 5,87,000 rupees (of 58*7001.), being one-fifth of the revenue of 
the whole district.—Memorandum by Mr, Secretary Mackenzie. Ibid, 232. 
So Mr. Portescue also writes. “ Immediately after the cession in 1801, two 
very distinguished characters made ttfblr appearance from the contiguous 
province of Benares, to this district/'--*Oomm. tttporfc, 1832, Bevenu© App. 

p, 228 . * • 

2 preamble to Begulatlon L ISsi, which enter* Mly into the nature of 
the frauds committed.—See also Minute of Mr, J, Stuart, Ibid, Bevenu© 
App. 224. 
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BOOK II. honesty or deception. In communication with the 
chaf xn. Momssil Commission, a Sudder Commission was estab- 

- - lished at Calcutta, to receive the reports of the Provincial 

1814-23 Commissioners, to confirm or annul their decisions, and 
to receive appeals from their judgments. 1 The appoint¬ 
ment of the Special Mofussil Commission was vehemently 
opposed by the Judges of the Sudder, on the ground of its 
supercession of the regular Courts, which were open to 
all injured parties, and of its liability to add a new set of 
wrongs to those complained of, by dispossessing many 
persons of rights originally acquired by fair and honest 
purchase, and undisturbed through a prolonged interval 
The resolution of the Government was, however, persisted 
m, and the two Commissions continued to prosecute their 
investigation through sp number of years, m which a great 
amount of hardship and * injury ^was redressed, and a 
favourable impression was made upon the minds of the 
people;—a considerable mass of information was also 
accumulated, regydmg^the tenures by which the lands 
the Upper Provinces were held, an earlier acquaintance 
with which would have prevented the occurrence of that 
miSSnef which it was the work of many years entirely to 
repair.* 

As the temporary arrangements made with the occu¬ 
pants of the land m the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
were to expire m 1822, it became necessary to reconsider 
the question of a final assessment, and its being settled 
for perpetuity was again brought under discussion, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of the Home Authorities. A 
permanent settlement was strongly recommended by the 
Board of Commissioners, not only upon the advantages of 
the measure in a fiscal point of view, but because they 
considered thac the faith of the Government had been 
distinctly pledged to its adoption, and that the mass of 
the population had long and anxiously expected it: it 
could no longer, therefore, in their opinion, be withheld 
without the greatest injury to the interests of the British 

» Regulations 1.1821, and I 1823, fV. 1826. 

2 Notes on the Proceeding's of the Government of Bengal respecting the 
enactment dr Regulation I, 1821, bringing down the proceedings to 1826; 
and Revenue Letter to Bengal, January, 1829 —Comm. Report, 1832. lieventte 
App. p. 269 The Mofussil Commission was abolished upon the appointment Of 
Commissioners of^tevenue and Circuit, to whom its duties were transferred. 
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Government m that quarter. 1 The same sentiments were 
expressed by the members of the Government ; 2 and*lhe 
result of their deliberations was the communication of 
their unanimous opinion, that the system of a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue, either upon the principle 
of a fixed total payment, or of an assignment determinable 
by a fixed and invariable rate, ought to be extended to 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, as soon as it should 
be practicable fully to ascertain and record the value and 
capabilities of the land, and the rights and privileges of 
the various classes having an interest m the land. They 
were almost unanimous, however, m concluding that the 
extension of a permanent settlement to the provinces in 
question, without a minute investigation of the nature 
specified, would involve the risk o| a eonsidejjpble sacrifice 
of revenue, and the still mor@ serious evil of placing in 
jeopardy the rights and property of a large body of the 
population. 3 These sentimerfts called for a reiteration of 
Jjhe injunctions of the Court to*abstain, not only from 
making any permanent settlement, but from taking any 
measures which might raise the expectation that a settle¬ 
ment in perpetuity would hereafter be formed. 4 <*$?he 
Home Authorities now apparently abandoned the prin¬ 
ciple altogether — a relinquishment immaterial, as has 
been argued, to the interests, and indifferent to the peo¬ 
ple, as long as an enhancement of the calls upon thorn is 
not vexatiously repeated, and they entertain a firm trust 
in the durability, if not in the perpetuity, of moderate 
assessments. 

* Report of Board of Commissioners for the Coded and Conquered Provinces, 
27th October, 1818 .^Selections Hi. 143. 

s See Minutes of Mr. Rowdeswell, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Stuart, and 
Mr. Adam. Sir E. Colebrooke maintained tiiat the condition attached to 
Regulation IX. 1805, had been fulfilled, that the Wfttern Provinces had 
attained in all lands liable to assessment the maximum of cultivation, and 
that the revenue was more likely to decline than to improve Hf also in a 
second minute asserted, that it was unnecessary to await the verification of 
tenures, as it would be suffletant to close permanently with the several 
villages, and to leave disputed claims to be adjudicated by the Courts. The 
expedience of immediate settlcfhent for perj!btuity was, liowevoi, questioned 
by his colleagues, who confined themselves to the view thus expressed by Mr. 
Adam. “It is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not, I 
apprehend, be denied by the Honourable Court, that the Government is pledged 
to impose sooner or later, a limitation to the ppiilio demand from the ted in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces.”—Minutes of the Members of Govern¬ 
ment, 1819-20 Selections as aboire. 

3 Revenue Letter from Bengal, 10th September, 1820,—Selections Hi, 141. 

4 Revenue Letter to Bengal Selections liL 213. 
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BOOK II. Leaving this point for future consideration, the Govern- 
chaf. xn. m<St of Bengal determined to adopt active means for 

- procuring the requisite materials for the formation of a 

1814-23. definite settlement for a protracted period, and pending 
the duration of the periodical settlements for shorter 
terms, the revenue officers in the western provinces were 
ordered to institute minute inquiries, village by village, 
into the extent and produce of the lands, the manner m 
which the produce was collected and realised, the mode 
in which it was distributed, and the rights, privileges, 
perquisites, and tenures, of all parties deriving support 
or benefit from the soil; the inquiry resolving itself into 
two heads, as affecting the land itself, and the persons 
interested in the land. 

No materials entitlecbto credit were m existence respect¬ 
ing the extent and productiveness of the lands in cultiva¬ 
tion, or the proportion still uncultivated. Such state¬ 
ments as were on record depended chiefly upon the per¬ 
sonal information of subordinate officers, always vagu^ 
and inaccurate^ and not unfrequently interested and 
untrue ; or upon accounts and specifications imperfectly 
r an irregularly kept, and not uncommonly garbled and 
falsified. The extent to which the rights of individuals 
had been overlooked or violated, has been already explained 
by the circumstances which gave origin to the enactment of 
a regulation for their redress ; but equal dishonesty on the 
one part, and ignorance and carelessness on the other, had 
in like manner vitiated much of the information that had 
been collected with regard to the distribution of the 
lands, and the demands to which they were justly liable. 
Under these considerations, the revenue authorities were 
instructed to ascertain, by the best available means, the 
extent of "every Village wiijiin the district, the state of its 
cultivation, the proportion of uncultivated or waste land* 
the different qualities of the lands, their situation and 
relative degrees of productiveness, the various kinds of 
crops,, the mode of estimating or realising their value, and 
the disposal of their out-turn, the charges of cultivation 
and the expenses incurred oh account of the village com¬ 
munity, with a variety of subordinate details, exhibiting 
in a clear and authentic manner, "the agricultural resources 
of the country in relation to the amount of the public 
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revenue. With regard to the people by whom dfaat BOOK II. 
revenue was raised and paid, the Collectors were directed chap. xii. 

to determine the grounds upon which any individual - 

assumed the character of a contractor for the Government 1814-23. 
revenue; how far he was to he treated as a proprietor of 
the land, or as an intermediate agent for the realisation of 
the public demand ; m what mode the assessment of the 
less prominent factors was adjusted, and under what 
tenure they held, — whether as sole or joint proprietors, 
holding hereditary and transferable rights, and m what 
proportions, whether tenants either perpetual, having here¬ 
ditary right of occupancy, or temporary and liable to removal 
at the will of other classes or individuals, and whether mere 
labourers and servants of individuals or the community ; 
m short, every kind and descriptiSn of tenure was to be 
investigated and determined,*and all advantages, obliga¬ 
tions, and duties, connected mth each, to be definitively 
ascertained and recorded. The investigation was to be 
Conducted, not with the object of increasing the public 
revenue, but m order to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
the real condition of the agricultural population, anj^ j he 
resources of the country, with a view to secure the pros¬ 
perity of the people, as much as the equitable claims of 
the State. Personal inquiry on the spot, accessibility to 
all classes ol persons, and a sedulous scrutiny of all 
information received, through the native officers, were 
impressed on the European functionaries, and a long and 
laborious course of investigation was anticipated. 1 Actual 
surveys of several of the provinces were set on foot, but 
the revenue officers were instructed not to await their 
completion, and to conclude the settlement of the dis¬ 
tricts upon other grounds, if satisfactory.® formal 
regulation was promulgated to gfve effect to those arrange¬ 
ments, and to arm the Collectors with additional ^powers 
for the adjudication of disputed claims and titles to the 

* The objects to he kgpt in viSw in fraraing*a settlement of the Ceded and 

Conquered Provinces, are specified in copious and instructive detail in the 
Eesolution of the Bengal Government, 22nd December, 1S20 —Selections iii. 
p. 229. • 

* Upon a comparison with the Revenue Survey of Boroeh, mode by order of 

the Government of Bombay, and which in a district containing but one hundred 
and sixty-two villages required mere than two j ears, it was estimated by the 
Surveyor-General of Bengal, and a similar suivey of Furruckabad, one of the 
Zillas of the Western Provinces, would occupy nearly thirty-two years, at a 
cost of nearly five lakhs of rupees.—flections di. * 
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BOOK II, lan#s J A great and wise measure was tlras com- 
chap. xn. menced: its execution was retarded by unforeseen em- 

-- barrassments; by the inability of the revenue officers 

1811-23. to perform the duties assigned to them, partly from 
want of leisure, partly from want of activity and 
knowledge; by the frequent interruptions of the sur¬ 
veys; and by the intricacy of the subject, involving a 
complicated texture of rights and tenures, which almost 
defied unravelling. The principle, however, was sound. 
There may have been errors in the execution, as there 
were unavoidable delays in the accomplishment of the 
object proposed; but the Government was entitled to 
credit for wise and benevolent intentions, and for having 
acted, however late, uj>o% the principle that knowledge 
should precede legislation. 1 2 ^ 

The measures which had been Adopted at Madras, as 
preliminary to the formation of a permanent settlement 
have been already adverted to, and it has been mentioned, 
that in those districts m which the Ryotwar settlement 
had been introouced, it had been abandoned in favour of 
vi Ufege settlements for a period first of three, and then of 
ten years, at the close of which a permanent arrangement 
was to he established, based upon the experience of the 
preceding interval. The measure was absolutely con¬ 
demned by the Authorities at home, and recurrence to the 

1 Regulation YII of 1822 It is printed m the Selections m 359, as well as 
in the usual Collection of the Regulations 

2 Mr Shore, whose opinions are entitled to the utmost deference, both from 
lus experience, and from the rectitude of his feelings in behalf of the people 
ot India, seveiely condemns the measuies described in the text as being im¬ 
practicable, and as tending to introduce a system virtually Ryotwar. It was 
impossible, he argues, that a Collector, a young man ancPa foreigner, without 
any knowledge of the value of lands, or the peculiarities of Indian tenures, 
should be atge to ascertain and determine the extent and produce of the lands 
of at least three thousand villages^ the average number of a district, or the 
rights aM claims of an average population of nearly a million of individuals 
holding property under the most varied and complicated tenures, and could 
the plan succeed, the result would be to get xid of the principal fanners, and 
transfer their profits to the Government; leaving no opening for the accumu¬ 
lation of capital, and its consequent application to the improvement of the 
land. Such he declares to have been the remit of*ihe Regulation VII. of 
1822. In those districts where it had been enforced, society, he asserts, is 
becoming rapidly impoverished and disorganised; there is no one to take the 
lead, or direct the people in anything which may tend either to benefit them 
or the Government —Notesbn Indian affairs by the Honourable F. J. Shore, 
vol n Lette# xviii. on the Revenue System At the time at which those 
letters were written, 1832-3, some of th# settlements for extended periods 
were actually perfected, and the value of the lands and tenures of individuals 
correctly ascertained. There is reason to think that Mr. Shore's pictures, how¬ 
ever faithful m the main, are (^pcasioMly somewhat too highly coloured. 
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Ryotwar settlement commanded ; but, in the mean feme, BOOK II. 
engagements for a definite term bad been entered into m chap. xii. 

the greater number of instances, and it was not until about - 

1820, that the village leases finally expired. The plan of 1814-23. 
adjusting the Government claim with the individual cul¬ 
tivators was then resumed with the advantage of being 
carried into operation under the eye of its great advocate, 

Sir Thomas Munro. Some important modifications were, 
however, introduced. 

All compulsion or restraint upon the free labour of the 
Ryots was prohibited. The existence of various rights m 
the property of the land was recognised, and the investi¬ 
gation and ascertainment of all existing tenures was to 
precede the apportionment of the Government demand; 
the rates of the former assessment were # considerably 
lowered; and the provision which had been formerly made 
for rendering the industrious and fortunate cultivator 
liable to be amerced for any default m the payments of a 
‘less successful, or less diligent Ryert, was cancelled . 1 
Enactments were promulgated for the protection of the 
Ryots, both against the oppression of superior rent ers an<L 
the extortions of the Government native officers ; and the 
Collectors were empowered to investigate and adjudge all 
cases of claims for rent, and all disputes respecting bound¬ 
aries and crops . 2 The effect of these measures was fa¬ 
vourable to the prosperity of those provinces of the 
Madras Presidency to which the Government settlement 
had not extended. In those also it was proposed to sub¬ 
stitute gradually the Ryotwar system by purchasing, on 
the part of Government, the lands becoming saleable for 
arrears, and then settling directly with the cultivators of 
the soil. 

The same limited extent of territory which rendered It 
unnecessary to construct at an early date, a complicated 
machinery for the administration of justice in the Bombay 
Presidency, retarded the full development of any system 
for the collection of*the revenue. One advantage arising 
from this delay was the exemption of the Presidency from 

i Paper on the Land Revenue of India, by A, D. Campbell,Esquire. Madras 
Civil Service Comm. Com. 1832. Revenue Appendix, 50. Minute of the 
Board of Revenue, 5th January, 1818. Ibid. p. 578* 

a Regulations Fort St. George, iy # V. and IX of 182S. 
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BOOK II a p^cipitate imitation of the enactments of 1793; and the 
chap. xii. previous knowledge of the discussions to which they gave 

-- origin in regard to Bengal and Madras, prevented the 

1814-23. subject of a permanent Zemindari settlement being pre¬ 
maturely proposed at Bombay . 1 The arrangements there 
in force were, from the beginning, based upon the practice 
that had prevailed under the native governments ; and for 
many years the revenue was collected from the villages 
through the agency of the Patels, according to annual 
assessments made by the native revenue officers subordi¬ 
nate to the Collector . 2 In the course of time, however, it 
was suspected that the Government was defrauded of its 
due, and that individuals were deprived of their property 
and rights by the malpractices both of the heads of 
villages and the native Collectors , and that justice to the 
Ryots, as well as the security of* the public revenue, 
required that a more accuj$.te knowledge than had yet 
been obtained, should be^possessed, of the actual condition 
of the agricultural classes, whether paying revenue to the*) 
State, or holdmgriands exempted from the public demand. 
^A revenue Commission was accordingly early appointed 
to Squire into the existing tenures, and to form settle¬ 
ments in the territories first annexed, in consequence of 
cession or conquest from the Mahratta Princes, to the 
Bombay Presidency, lying principally In Guzerat, or on its 
borders . 8 Among the recommendations of the Committee 
was the institution of a detailed and scientific survey of 
the district of Broach, by which its boundaries, extent 
and divisions, and the extent of every village in it, and of 
every field m every village, were determined by actual 
admeasurement;—a like account was takcxf of the lands 
cultivated r or w^ste, and of those paying revenue to 
Government as well as of those which were rent-free. 
The qualities of the soil, the kind of its produce, the mode 
of apportioning and of valuing ther* latter, and of realising 

* Except on the Island of Salsette, where in 1$01, the 6 Government offered 
to the cultivators to convey to them an absolute proprietary right* on their 
agreeing to a fixed permanent rate of payment. Few of the occupants availed 
themselves of the offer.—See Bombay Beg. 1.1801, containing a review of the 
past revenue arrangements on this island. 

2 A Coliectorvharged with the realisation pf th# revenue, which had been 

formerly collected under the Nabobs of Surat, was tot appointed in 1800 
Ilia duties were defined by Regtilation XIII. of 1802. * 

3 Comm. Com* 183%: Kerarae App. 5^>| f 
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the respective shares of the cultivator of the State, *rere 
also defined, and a census of the population was taken 
with a verification of their individual claims, rights, and 
obligations. 1 

The survey was commenced in 1811, and was finished 
in rather more than two years, when the obvious value 
of the information which it brought to light induced the 
Government to sanction its extension to the other divi¬ 
sions of the Collectorate, and eventually to the other 
three Collectorates m Guzerat, Surat, Kaira, and Ahmed- 
abad. 2 

Another arrangement, having for its object the ascer¬ 
tainment of the resources of the districts, and the record 
of private as well as public rights, was an alteration in 
the character of the native village # accountanfts, who were 
made the servants of the Government. They had hitherto 
been paid by the village coimmunities, but their duties 
had been indefinitely fixed, and* irregularly dischai*ged, 
find in many places they had ceased to exist. Arrange¬ 
ments were made to complete their nuzftber and define 
their duties, and they were placed under the lrnm^J^te 
orders of the Collector, and wore paid by him at a rated 
per centage on the amount of the collections. Unimport¬ 
ant as these changes might appear to be, they tended m 
reality to effect a complete revolution in the village sys¬ 
tem. The authority and influence of the Accountant 
supplanted those of the Patel, and of the district Col¬ 
lector, and brought each cultivating Ryot into immediate 
connection with the European Collector, constituting the 
characteristic feature of the Ryotwar system. Many of 
the Patels hadf the sagacity to foresee this result, and 
opposed the introduction of the innovation, but their 
opposition only accelerated the*evil they sought to pre¬ 
vent, by compelling the European officer to dispense with 
their agency altogether,* and conclude his assessments 
through Ms own assistants, with the individual cultivators. 

* • 

1 The Colleetorate of Broach comprised six Berganas—Broach, Alchilesar, 
Hanskut, Jambuidr, Ahmad, and Pehqft the first conquered from SincUik in 
1803; the others ceded by the Peshwa; comprising about 1,320 square miles, 
a population of 224,000, dnd yielding a revenue of rupees 10,0^000. letter 
from Bombay, 3th November, 182& Com. Committee, 1832. App. Revenue, 
778. 

2 Report of Lieut.-Colonel Monier Williams, on th© Survey of the Broach 

Collectorate, ibid. 783. ^ 
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BOOR II. Tbe'iPatels then relaxed their opposition and were allowed 
chap. xii. to resume their intermediate position, as it was the great 

- object of the Bombay Government to maintain the village 

1814//23. institutions of the country m entireness and efficacy. In 
proportion as the revenue surveys were completed, and 
accurate records of the possessions of each cultivator 
were obtained, the agency of the native village Account¬ 
ants became less requisite, and the allowances granted 
them being fixed upon a less liberal scale, they ceased, in 
a great measure, to interfere with the integrity of the 
village system. 1 

As soon as a moderate degree of tranquillity was re¬ 
established in the conquered territories, arrangements 
were adopted for discovering the grounds on which equi¬ 
table assessments coulcP alone be formed, — the nature of 
the lands, and the rights of «the& occupants. In most 
places, the village institutions were found in a greater 
or lesser degree of perfection, 2 and the settlements which 
were formed partook in various proportions of the nature 
of the Ryotwar? It was the object of the Government 
tcombine the Ryotwar and the village systems, employing 
the Patel to collect the Government demand from the 
individual Ryots, while as the several property of each 
Ryot, or his share of the common property, with the 
liabilities attaching to it, were readily verifiable, any com¬ 
plaint of inequality or injustice could at once be inquired 

1 Regulations I 1814, and II 1816 “The greatest change with the least 
appearance, was wiought by the appointment of new Talatis These officers 
are, all over India, hereditary functionaries of the village, subordinate to the 
Patel, to whom they set re as clerk and assistant When on their best footing, 
they arc generally in league with the villagers, and their accounts are often 
falsified to serve the purpose of the Patel The new TaCati is an officer direct 
from Government, and looked up to by the village as its agent. He examines 
evei*y man> condition and his tenure, and he is now employed to mak% the 
collections, and in a great measure to supersede the Patel in all his acts as an 
agent otthe Government. There can be no doubt of the excellence of fills 
regulation, as promoting the advantage of Government and the Ryots; but it 
must not be overlooked, that it has a tendency to extinguish the authority of 
the Patel, already much weakened by other parts of our management, and 
care should be taken when t£e necessary information has been acquired to 
bring the Talati’s power within its natural bounds, and to withdraw it from 
all interference with the immediate duties of the Patel,"—Minute of Mr* 
Elphmstone Selections iii 685, 

2 Except m the Southern Konkan, wffere tracts that had been originally farmed, 
had remained in the haudrf* ©f the contractor’s descendants, and had grown 
into a hereditary property, like the Zemindarifc of Bengal on a gmalter scale. 
These hereditary farmers had neglected, ot^lestroycd the village setftements and 
overturned the ancient institutions Their right by inheritance was, however, 
so clear, that it could not be disputed —Answer of Mr. Elphlnstone to Circular# 
Comm. Committee, 1832. Papers s®Soined to Evidence, vol, viii 
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into, and any misconduct of the Patel corrected^and BOOK II. 
punished. To obtain the means of such a check, however, chap. xii. 

a similar survey to those instituted in the Guzerat dis- - 

tricts was indispensable ; and a survey of the Dekhm 1814-23. 
was accordingly strongly urged by the Commissioner of 
the Mahratta territories and the Government of Bombay, 
and received the sanction of the Home Authorities. 1 

Although no material modifications of the other main 
sources of public revenue, the monopolies of Salt and 
Opium, or Foreign customs, took place, yet the progressive 
movements which occurred m the condition of society, 
and m the external relations of the British Government, 
rendered it necessary to revise the provisions by which 
they were severally regulated. # The enactments regarding 
the cultivation of opium, prohibiting it absolutely in the 
Provinces of Bchar tmd ‘•Benares, except under special 
permission, and providing securities against illicit pro¬ 
duction and sale, were condensed m one general regula¬ 
tion * 2 hut the more important arrangements arose out 
of the political changes in Central India* and the danger 
accruing to the Company’s exclusive commerce frcuMbhe* 
opium cultivation in territories newly acquired, or subject 
to native princes. The cultivation of the poppy had 
been long carried to a considerable extent in Mahva, and 
opium of a very good quality largely manufactured — 
partly for domestic consumption, and partly for export 
to Eajputana and Guzerat. The disorders which had been 
so fatal to agriculture and commerce had hitherto set 
limits to the production and checked the export, and 
little or none of the manufactured drug had found its 
way to the sea-side for exportation to the chief seats of 
the consumption of India opium,—the* Eastern Islands 
and China, the markets of which had hitherto been ex¬ 
clusively supplied by the gardens of Benares and Bahar. 

J Reports of Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the Dekhm, 5th November, 

1821, and 20th August, 1822, with enclosums from the Collectors of Poona, 

Kandesh, Ahmadnagifr, and%D«rwar. Selections from the Records, vol. iv. 
pn, 309,453. “ being persuaded that the advantages of a Revenue Smvey m 
the Deccan will much outweigh the irgjonvomenee, and that the time w arrived 
when our Collectors may commence npon it without the dangers to which, 
at an earlier period, they would have been Exposed, the Commissioner has 
been authorised to direct 3 gradual assessment and survey of the whole of 
the oonauered territory/’—Letter from Bombay, 8th November, 1823. Selec¬ 
tions ill, 813. See also Mr, Chaplin’s Circular Instructions, wit© rules for the 
Survey, IMi August, 1824* Ibid. 830%, “ 

3 Regulation, XHR1816. 
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BOOK II The^ establishment of tranquillity opened to the inha- 
, chap. xii. bitants of Malwa a prospect of participating m the profits 

—- of this trade, and the native merchants soon began to 

1814-23. export opium, not only to various places on the continent, 
but to ports on the western coast for shipment to the 
eastward. The interests of the British Government were 
thus placed in collision with the equitable claims of its 
allies, and even with the industry of its own subjects; 
and it became necessary, for the preservation of its mono¬ 
poly, to limit, and, if possible, suppress, the growing 
traffic. This, however, was no easy task. Prohibitory 
duties were imposed at all the Presidencies upon all opium 
not made within the boundaries of the Presidency of 
Bengal imported into any of their depcndancies, having in 
view especially the territories intervening between Malwa 
and Bombay. It was admitted, however, that the mea¬ 
sures affecting the produce <tf Central India were attended 
in their operation with the most serious hardships to the 
moneyed, agricultuxal and commercial classes, producing? 
the rum of many, and causing general dissatisfaction and 
^dite^s, an( ^ ^ ie time, they were but par¬ 

tially successful, as, from the multitude of interests op¬ 
posed to their execution, and the many and circuitous 
channels by which they might be evaded, 1 it was imprac¬ 
ticable to prevent the augmentation of the illicit traffic. 
It was also evidently impossible to prevent the conveyance 
of the contraband article through the territories of the 
native princes ; and it was scarcely to be expected that 
they would sacrifice without reluctance the industry of 
their people and their own emoluments to the commercial 
avarice of the British. They were, howSver, prevailed 
upon to make the required concession, and to prohibit 
the cultivation of the poppy and the sale and transit of 
opium through their stated, upon receiving a pecuniary 
compensation for the loss of profits and duties derivable 
from the cultivation or <the transit. The injury done to 
the merchants and cultivators, was overlooked for a time, 
but it was finally forced upon their attention, and it 
became necessary to devise the engagements into which 

1 One principal route was by Marwar ant? Jessatmar, across til© desert to 
Karachi in Sindh, whence the Opium was shipped to the Portuguese Settle¬ 
ments, Diu and Dpi an, in the gulph of Cambay, and thence exported to 
China in country or Portuguese vessetoo 
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they had entered. Arrangements were fonned for # the 
exclusive purchase of the Malwa opium by the Company’s, 
agents m the province, but they were not brought into 
full operation, nor were their consequences correctly appre¬ 
ciated, until a subsequent period. 1 

The rules prescribed for the exclusive manufacture and 
sale of Salt on the part of the Government, were con¬ 
solidated and brought into one enactment, 2 into which 
provisions were introduced, prohibiting, in the most 
rigorous manner, the compulsory labour of the salt- 
manufacturers ; no other measure affecting this branch 
of the revenue was instituted, and it continued to con¬ 
stitute an important article in the resources of the State. 3 
The Customs had somewhat declined, but this arose from 
a measure adopted shortly afteiHbe renewal 9f the charter 
by which, in consequence of orders from home, the duties 
were generally lowered, and a^vanety of articles, the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of Great Britain, wholly exempted 
^rom any charge upon their being imported into India. 
As similar immunities were not granted to the manu¬ 
factures or products of India in the *ports of the United 
Kingdom, this was a piece of selfish legislation in fffffch 
the interests of the dominant country were alone con¬ 
sulted, and those of the subordinate dependency delibe¬ 
rately injured, the latter being not only deprived of a 
legitimate source of revenue, but being further exposed 
to an unequal competition under which native industry 
was already rapidly decaying. 4 Some compensation was 
made to the country by the augmentation of its commerce. 5 

i Abstract of Cormspondence relating to Malwa Opium. Comm. Committee, 
1881. Third Report, Appendix ir. p. 027. The Opium sales in 1823-4, pro¬ 
duced 1,380,0001 

I Regulation VII. 1820, * * 

$ The amount of the sales of Salt in 189S-24, was 2,400,000. 

4 Commercial Letter to Bengal*, 29th July, 1814.—Comm. Com. 18|JL Third 
Report. First App, Ho. 10. Regulation Bengal IV. 1815. 

s it might he argued, that India benefited by the reduced price of the 
commodities imported from Great Britian, In proportion to the amount of the 
duty remitted. But this was (Msadyantageoiw In another respect, as it ren¬ 
dered the articles of dofhestic ^reduction still less able to compete with foieign 
articles in the market, and farther discouraged native industry. The com¬ 
petition was unfair. India was young t in the processes of manufacture, and 
was never likely to improve, if her manufecture^were to he crushed in their 
infancy. Could time have been allowed for thefaeguisition of experience, and 
the introduction of machintry, £er cotton fabrics and her Tnetate would 
probably have been saleable in her own markets for a less cost than those of 
Europe. A native sovereign would undoubtedly have given India a chance 
by the imposition of protective duties.^ 
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BOOK II Besides the stimulus given to the mercantile enterprise 
chap, xn, of t®e United Kingdom by the abolition of the exclusive 

- privileges of the Company, the return of tranquillity in 

1814-23. Ernopg re-opened the Eastern seas to the traffic of the 
Continent; and the merchants of the European States, 1 
of France especially, actively engaged in the interchange 
of their national fabrics with the valuable products of art 
and nature m Hindustan. 

From these and other improved resources, the financial 
circumstances of the Indian empire had followed a pro¬ 
gressive scale of improvement, and the amount of the 
public revenues at the close of the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, exceeded, by nearly six millions 
sterling, the amount realizable at the commencement of 
his government 2 f r 

A large portion of the increase arose from augmenta¬ 
tions of a fluctuating character ; 3 *but the remainder was 
derived from the land revenue of the old provinces, and 
of those newly acquirSd, and constituted a permanent 
source of public^wcalth. The charges had likewise aug¬ 
mented, but not m gt like proportion, so that the receipts 
r ' printed a clear excess over the disbursements of more 
than five millions, and of three, after providing for the 
interest of the public debt . 4 Nor was this a solitary 
occurrence. Every year of the administration of Lord 
Hastings had presented, after defraying the interest of the 
debt, an excess of the local receipts over the local dis¬ 
bursements , 5 although, during so many years, the exigen- 


1 In 1811-12, the trade between Tndia and Foreign Europe was a blank In 
1822-3, it presents a value ot little less than a crore of rupees Nor was this 
at the expense of Great Britain, as the trade with the United Kingdom in¬ 
creased from 3,500,0002. to 6,419,0002, or nearly double. Lords’ Report, 1830 
App.G. The total trade m 1813-14 amounted to nearly fourteen million# 
sterling, in 022-3 it^xceeded nineteen millions. Ui0 ^ 

3 Bevenues ot 1822-23 £23,120*2)00 
tytfco 1813-14 17,228,1)0 


Increase 

3 See Appendix 7, A. 

4 Receipts of 1822-23 
Charges of „ 

Surplus Receipt 
Deduct Interest 

4 


£ 5,892,000 

-Dordl* Report, 1830, App, C. No. 1. 

£23,^20,000 

18,082,000 

» 

6,038,000* 

%694,00O 


Net Smplns 

3 The military ch 
averaged annually 


£ 3,344,000 
•-— Ibid. 
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cies of war imposed large additions to tlie ordinary BOOK II. 
expenditure of the military establishments, the edit of chap xii. 

which could not be extinguished simultaneously with the - 

cessation of their cause. It wss also necessary to provide 
investments of goods or bullion to England, and to furnish 
supplies to the trade of the Company with China, the 
amount of which was intended to replace the charges 
incurred in England on behalf of the territorial expenses 
of the East India Company. The surplus of the local 
revenue was inadequate to meet these calls, and it became 
unavoidably necessary to have recourse to loans from the 
capitalists in India. An addition of rather more than two 
millions was, consequently, 1 made to the public debt, but 
by judicious financial arrangements, the demand for in¬ 
terest was not suffered to be imperially er&anced ; and 
some of the still remaining ^embarrassing conditions of 
former loans were furthef counteracted by the transfer 
of all outstanding loans, of wh?eh the principal and interest 
were demandablo in England at the option of the holder, 

*ato one general loan, declared irredeemable during the 
continuance of the charter, after which payment of the 
principal might bo demanded at home, the interest fEP8he' 
meantime being payable there also, only in the case of 
creditors residing m Europe. 2 The blended character of 


the Nepal war, the average annual amount was 8,840,000*., or 1,496,0002. m 
excess of the former average. In the live years following, the season of the 
Mahralta war and its consequences, the average rose nearly a million more, 
being 9,770,000*. In IS22-23, they were reduced by 1,365,0002., having fallen 
to 8,405,000* Lords’ Deport. Appendix 0. No. 2. 
i Debt bearing interest 1813-14 £27,002,000 

Ditto do. 1822-3 29,382.000 

» Increase 2,380,000 

The floating debt of the former date was 4,103,000*, of the latter 7,457,000*, 
Browing a further augmentation of 3,354,000*.; but at the eaflier date the 
cash balances of the public treasuries #er© extremely low. At the latter 
there was in hand, in cash and bills, an available sum exceeding wvelve mil¬ 
lions; there were also quantities of Salt and Opium undisposed of to the 
extent of 1,898,000*., and ahovenix millions m debts due to the Government, 
making $, total bona fide amount of assets exceeding twenty millions.—Lords* 
Keporfc, 1830. Appendix C. NO. 4. * 

a The annual Interest on t**e debt was, in 1813-14, 1,030,000*. In 1822-3, 
it was 1,702,000*. or only 120,000*. more. By the loan opened m February, 1822, 
creditors were entitled at the dose of the charter to payment of the principal in 
England, at the exchange of 2». Od. the rupee, afetwelve months’ date. Actual 
rewdents in Europe were allowed bills for the interest at 2s, id* Of the old re- 
mtttable loans, amounting lb 8ta*a Rupees 11,54,03,000, the whole was trans¬ 
ferred., except *2,05,83,000, arrangements for the payment of which at home were 
made, and the amount was discharged In the course of 1823-4.—Financial 
Letters from Bengal, 18th February, aad 20th June, 1825» Papers, Financial, 
printed for the Proprietors of East India Stoe&, 3rd March, 1826. 
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BOOK II. the pompany, as sovereigns of territory and as merchants, 
chap xii. had tended to perplex the character of their financial 

... transactions, and to confound their territorial with their 

1814-23. commercial tranactions; the territorial revenues of India 
being applicable to the maintenance of commercial esta¬ 
blishments, and to the purchase of investments for ship¬ 
ment to Europe; while, on the other hand, the profits 
realised from the sales of merchandise from India or irom 
China constituted a fund whence the charges m England 
for territorial purposes, such as the purchase of military 
stores, the pay and pensions of officers on leave of absence 
or retired, the passage of troops to India, and other similar 
charges, besides the amount of bills drawn for the principal 
or interest of the Indian loans, were defrayed. Upon the 
renewal of the charterr it f was enacted, that the charges 
on territorial and on commercial transactions should be 
kept entirely distinct; and this practice was observed 
subsequently to 1814. ^The Indian governments looked 
with some apprehension to the consequences of a separa^ 
tion which threatened to deprive them of a valuable 
Resource m times of pecuniary difficulty, and intimated 
theirapprehension that events might arise calling for an 
expenditure for which the territorial resources would be 
inadequate to provide, m which case it would not be 
possible to make any advances for, commercial invest¬ 
ments. In ordinary seasons, however, they expressed 
their confident hope that the revenues of India would 
fulfil the expectations of the Legislature, and be found to 
answer all the disbursements of the Indian Government, 
both in England and in India, without any assistance from 
Great Britain. 1 

* FraanciaFLettersto Bengal, 6th September, 1813, and 23rd Sept. 1817. fa 
the latter the Court observes, “ We«nust explicitly apprise you, that it is to 
India only; that we look for the supplies necessary to enable us to defray the 
home territorial charges, hy the punctual repayment to the Commercial 
branch of all sums advanced by that branch |or territorial purposes in Eng¬ 
land;" and again, “ we cannot contemplate without alarm the possibility of 
the case assuumed by you, however hypothetically, that eventually it would 
be your duty to shew, that however valuablejssindia f would still remain to 
England, even in a pecuniary point of view, as the course of lucrative com¬ 
merce and as paying a vast tribute in the returns of private fortunes; yet she 
demanded m return some aidsfrom England to enable her revenues to bear 
the expenses necessary to preserve her." Divested of all circumlocution, this 
is an assumption that the people of this country Should he taxed for the 
of supporting Indian commerce, and of enabling private individuals in Mfa 
to acquire fortunes, an assumption which we are confident this country would 
utterly reject.—FintSucial Papers, p. 1^, 
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Hie question of the adequacy of the territorial resources 
of India to provide for all her legitimate territorial charges, 
was more fully discussed at a subsequent period, with the 
advantage of more mature experience; and we need not 
therefore pause upon it here. It is sufficient to state 
that, during the peiiod under review, the disbursements 
in England exceeded by a million and a half the remit¬ 
tances from India, 1 and were discharged by the surplus 
profits of the India and China trade ; a sum of a million 
and a half from those profits was also remitted to India 
m 1818-19, to be applied, conformably to the enactments 
of the Legislation, to pay off a portion of the outstanding 
debts. There were also m India means of contributing 
to the same end to a very considerable amount, and no 
appeal to the national resources* of* Great Brftain became 
necessary; on the contrary, Hie Government of India 
overcame all its temporary financial difficulties, and upon 
the restoration of peace was provided with ample means 
1$> meet every demand. At no previws period in the 
history of the country was the credit of flhe British Go¬ 
vernment more firmly established, of- was the progpg^t 
of financial prosperity more promising than at the com¬ 
mencement of the year 1823, when the Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings retired from the guidance of the pecuniary interests 
of India. 

The same spirit of activity that had animated the civil 
and military transactions of the period, extended beyond 
the sphere of official administration, and was busily em¬ 
ployed in introducing and developing innovations, the 
effects of which, although not without immediate influ¬ 
ence, were, in % still greater degree, prospective, and 
constituted the germs of future and rqore important 
change. Among these may be reckoned the alterations 
which the last charter had sectioned with regard to 
the advancement of the Church and the propagation of 
Christianity. * * 

The perse vering*effor4s of a powerful party wrung from 

m 

i The balance due to Commerce on account exterritorial charges, on 30th 
April, 1823, is stated at 1,1564.0001. There was also an excess payments 
on account of Interest Bills of they# 700,0001., making the debt due to Com¬ 
merce in the beginning of 1823, 2,2(54,ooo/.—-Comm. Com, 1882. App. 
Finance. Territorial Branch in account*with Commercial Branch, No. m. 
Article 7, * 

von. ii. dx> 
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CHAP. XII, 

1814-23. 
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BOOK II. tL%Ministers, and the Court of Directors, a reluctant 
chap. xix. assent to the improved organization of the Clergy in the 

-- service of the Company, by placing them under Episcopal 

1814-23. supervision. The plan originally proposed and strenuously 
advocated was the formation of four dioceses, and the 
appointment of as many Bishops to Calcutta, Madras 
Bombay,and Ceylon ; l a plan eventually, but subsequently, 
earned into operation. 

At the renewal of the Charter, it was thought sufficient 
to form one Diocese of the whole of India, under the 
designation of the See of Calcutta, over which a Bishop 
was to preside, with the aid of an Archdeacon at each of 
the Presidencies. Dr. Middleton, a clergyman of distin¬ 
guished piety and learning, was accordingly consecrated 
the first Bishop, and assumed charge of his diocese towards 
the end of November, 1814! The extent of his jurisdiction 
and the general nature of fcis powers were defined m Let¬ 
ters Patent from the Crown, authorizing him to perform 
all functions peculiar and appropriate to a Bishop, within 
the limits of tKe See of Calcutta; to exercise jurisdiction, 
^jjg^ual and ecclesiastical, according to the Ecclesiastical 
laws of England; to grant licenses to officiate to all 
Ministers and Chrplains in India; to investigate their 
conduct and doctrine, and to punish and correct them 
according to their demerits. 2 3 On commencing, however, 
the discharge of his grave and solemn duties, Bishop 
Middleton soon found that the provisions under which 
he was to act were too vague, and too inappropriate to the 
circumstances of India, to furnish a clear and safe light 
for his guidance. He was in fact a Bishop with a See 
corresponding in name alone to a similar definition of 
Episcopal authority in the parent country. The who^ of 
his clergy, amounting tcr> no more than thirty-two, were 
scattered over a vast eltent of territory, and fixed at a 
few very large stations many hundred miles t.part.* Most 

1 Buchanan on the Expediency of an ^cclesiaital Establishment for 

British India, lx. The same scheme was also put forth by Dr. Buchanan 
in a Memoir on Colonial Ecclesiastical Establishments* which was printed 
in 1812 by the Church Missionary Society .—Hough’s Christianity In India 
it. 190. - 

2 See Letters Patent for the Bishopric Of Calcutta, 2nd May, 1814.—Thorn¬ 
ton’s law of India. * 

3 There were, on the arrival of the Bishop, fifteen chaplains in Bengal, 
twelve at Madras^and five at Bombay, but many were absent on the plea of 
sickness or on furlough. At r Bomb$y there was hut one chaplain present.— 

ife of Bishop Middleton, by the Rev. C. Le Bas, i. 82. 
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of them were without churches or consecrated places of 
worship: the congregations were connected with the pastor 
by nothing approaching to parochial institutions, and were, 
in truth, wholly unrelated to him m any respect except 
community of faith and service. The chaplains were 
mostly military chaplains, subordinate to the authority 
of the officer commanding the station to which they were 
attached, and liable to a reprimand, or even to an arrest, 
for any infringement of military subordination. A few of 
the chief civil stations were provided with ministers, but 
these were as much subject to the orders of the civil 
Government as their brethren at a military station to the 
commanding officer. The Bishop had, consequently, no 
voice m their destination or employment, and his licenses 
gave them no privilege of whlbhathey were*not already 
possessed. His only cgntr^ul *over the clergy was of an 
invidious character, but even tjliat was of little effect; he 
could reprove or suspend from ajl clerical function for 
misconduct; but, at the distance at whiqji he was situated, 
an accurate knowledge of the conduct of*individuals was 
scarcely attainable, and his personal visitations were neces¬ 
sarily too rare to inspire much fear of his displeSsSfe. 
His powers as a Bishop were, therefore, exceedingly limited, 
and his real position was little more exalted than that of 
the senior minister at the Presidency. The local Govern¬ 
ment would willingly have added to his consideration, 
and resigned to him the appointment of the chaplains to 
their several stations ; but the measure was disapproved 
of m England, and was after a short interval annulled. 1 

Although a man of high intellectual cultivation, and of 
a kind and amiable nature, Bishop Middleton appears to 
haje wanted the faculty of adapting himself to circum¬ 
stances, and of yielding as far*as might conscientiously 
have been conceded, to the anomalous position ii# which 
he found himself placed* He consequently suffered him¬ 
self to be annoyed by patters of Jight consideration, and 
the expression offfiis feelings oh such occasions somewhat 
impaired his influence; but the rectitude of his intentions, 
his disinterested zeal, Ms high sense of the duties and 
dignity of the episcopal ofjj.ce, with his unquestioned worth 
and learning, secured him the personal respect of the 

i life of Bp.^feton, i. 140. 


BOOK 1L 

CHAP. XII. 
1814-23. 
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BOOK II. Ohrj^stian community, and obtained a ready conformity 
chap. xn. among the members of the Established Church to the new 

-- order of things which it had devolved upon Bishop Mid- 

14-28. (Reton to introduce. He laboured diligently and usefully? 
and, under his auspices, new churches were built m various 
parts of India; the number of chaplains was augmented, 
and their duties more regularly defined and discharged; 
and a character of order and unity was given to the Eccle¬ 
siastical Establishment which it had never before pre¬ 
sented. This seems to be one main advantage of the 
Episcopal office in India; it consolidates the body of the 
clergy, and prescribes unity of action to individuals, who 
were else detached and unconnected, and incapable of 
combining for the credit and benefit of their ministry. 

Notwithstanding what r Bishop Middleton terms his 
struggles to maintain his «ground fc he was an active pro¬ 
moter of the interests of the Church, and particularly m 
connexion with the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospej, 
At his suggestion, the latter of these two powerful bodies, 
^assisted by the former, undertook to found and support a 
missionary college in Calcutta, 1 the objects of which are 
thus enumerated by its proposer, — to instruct native 
and other Christian youths in the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church, in order to their becoming preachers, 
catechists, and schoolmasters; to teach the elements of 
useful knowledge and the English language to Moham¬ 
medans and Hindus, having m such attainments no object 
but secular advantage; to prepare and print translations 
of the Scriptures, the liturgy, and moral and religious 
tracts; to receive English missionaries oq their arrival 
from England; ^and provide them with instructors In the 
native languages. The foundation-stone of the college was 
laid by the Bishop on the 15th of December, 1820. It 
was not completed until after n his death; but it was 
finished shortly after iiis decease^ and stands an honour¬ 
able monument of the enlightened pi<?fcy of its founder. 
Bishop Middleton died t>n the 8th of July, 1822. 2 

1 Each Society contributed in the first instance 5000?., and a similar sum 
was granted ITy the Church Missionary Society » A fourth sum of like amount 
was contributed by the Bible Society, to b# applied to the expense of Trans¬ 
lations. 

2 Bishop’s College has not yet fulfilled the objects of Bishop Middleton, and 
its actual condition may create a p&nful smile, when compared with his 
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A proposal was made, as we have seen, in tlie Hor^b%BOOK II. 
Commons, to give a legislative sanction to the estabhsn^j^i^s^^ 
ment of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in India, * 

concurrently with that of the Church of England; but it 1814-23. 
was rejected, as inconsistent to recognise two different 
systems as alike related to the State, and upon the under¬ 
standing that the Company would provide for the religious 
necessities of the members of the Scottish Church. 1 A 
chaplain of that establishment was accordingly appointed 
by the Court to each of the three Presidencies, and 
churches were speedily constructed by the liberality of 
their countrymen m India. Questions of respective 
rights soon occurred, and especially with regard to the 
ceremony of marriage, which the Scotch minister main¬ 
tained that he was entitled to # pefform acceding to the 
rules of his communion* while huch marriages were held to 
be invalid under the Ecclesiastical law of England, con¬ 
formably to which the See of Calcutta was bound to act. 

With a view to determine the question, the technical 
merits of which were involved in obscurity, a petition was 
presented by the members of the Scotch Society toJPair- 
liament, praying that the privilege of being married 
according to their own forms might be placed beyond a 
doubt;—on the other hand, the Bishop and English Clergy 
forwarded a counter-petition, praying that the law regard¬ 
ing matrimony might not be hastily altered, and represent¬ 
ing the confusion which would unavoidably attend the 
hitherto untried experiment of two churches equally 
accredited by the same country and fully recognised by 
the same law. Neither of the petitions was presented ; 

euflusiastic anticipations. “Can you/* he writes to a triend, * forgive the 
fedingi* of a founder, if I tell you that tie other day, as I listened to the 
woodman's axe employed in clearing the*grmmd, I actually begat*to muse 
upon what might hereafter he toe studies and glories of the place Life ii. 

153. The blow advance of the institution may, perhaps, be partly ascribed to 
the abandonment or neglect of that part of the original plan which proposed 
to open the College in one department to £he%nerely secular English studies 
of Hindus and Mohammedanswthe actual students being expected to prosecute 
studies chiefly of a religious character, with#a view to become qualified as 
teachers of Christianity. It must, however, be recollected, that twenty-five 
years are but a short term iu the existence ofsqeh an establishment, and that 
the system of which if is a part is still in its infancy * 

i u a subsequent date th® objection was overruled, and the act renewing 
the Company*** Charter in 1883 contained a clause making it incumbent on 
the Company to maintain two chaplains of the Church of Scotland at each of 
the Presidencies. 
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BOOK II. the subject had already engaged the attention of the 
chap, xu Houses of Parliament, and a hill was passed m June, 1818, 

- legalising both for the past and the future, all marriages 

1814-33. performed in the customary manner by ordained ministers 
of the Church of Scotland officially appointed as chaplains 
in India, provided that one or both of the parties professed 
to be a member of the Scottish Church. 1 

The facilities afforded by the Legislature to the admis¬ 
sion into the territories of the Company of persons 
undertaking to disseminate a knowledge of Christianity 
among the natives were speedily taken advantage of, and 
the several religious communities of the United Kingdom 
rivalled each other in their exertions to improve the effi¬ 
ciency of the missions formerly sent out, or to establish 
them where c none had ^previously existed. In the south 
there were remains of thS Tranquebar and Tinmvelly 
missions, originally encouraged and assisted by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, but 
sadly declined from their former flourishing condition# 
They were now? however, renovated by the patronage of 
original promoters, and that of the Church Missionary 
Society. In Bengal, the Baptist Mission was very largely 
reinforced, but was no longer suffered to labour alone, 
the Church Missionary and London Missionary Societies 
supporting an equal number of instructors in Christian 
truth. Other communities were not idle; and even 
America sent forth auxiliaries to the cause in India, while 
more especially interesting herself in Ceylon and the 
Burman dominions. More than one hundred missionaries, 
besides schoolmasters and native catechists, were assem¬ 
bled in British India in 1823 2 for missionlry purposes, in 
place of tjae scanty number who held a precarious footing 
there prior to the renewal of the charter. 


1 Life of Bp. Middleton, i. 132 Thornton’! Law of India, 218. 

2 By the General Survey of Missions in India, published in the Church 
Missionary Register for 1823, fie following rppears to be the number and 
distribution of the missionaries of the several a#$ociatte. 

BENGAL. MADRAS. 


Christian Knowledge Society 
Church Missionary Society #. 
London Missionary Society 1 
Baptist . . 

Wesleyan .... 
American . 


1 

19 

11 

*80 

0 

0 


7 

11 

14 

0 

3 

0 


BOMBAY. 

0 

1 

3 
0 
0 

4 
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Besides, however, the direct employment of missionaries, BOOK II. 
a variety of important accessories to the diffusion the chaf. xii. 

Gospel were set on foot; and Committees of the Bible —. . .* 

Society and of the Society for the Propagation of the 1814-28. 
Gospel were formed at each of the Presidencies, for the 
purpose of promoting generally the operations of the mis¬ 
sionaries, and supplying the necessary aids to instruction, 
in copies of the Scriptures, and translations of them and 
of scriptural tracts into the native languages. Each of 
the principal missionary establishments was provided with 
a printing-press of its own, although none engaged so 
largely in the work of translating and printing as the 
Baptist Mission of Serampore, under whose superinten¬ 
dence, by the end of 1822, either the whole, or consider¬ 
able portions of the Scriptures <thad been* printed and 
circulated m twenty,languages spoken in India, while 
translations into other dialects were in progress. These 
translations wore hastily executed, and without adequate 
^previous preparation ; but they formal a groundwork on 
which improved versions might be conveniently executed, 
and led the way to maturor and more«perfect performances. 

Notwithstanding all this manifestation of energy, ItoUT 
the immense sums which were raised in England and in 
India for the great object of the conversion of the natives, 
the work went slowly forward. Few genuine converts were 
made, and of them fewer still were persons of considera¬ 
tion or rank. 1 Various causes contributed to retard the 
progress of Christian truth. There were real difficulties 
in the way of its being embraced by the Hindus, as its 
adoption involved not merely a profession of faith, or a 
departure frofli forms or ceremonies, but a change of the 
dibits of a whole life, and a violent disruption of all social 
ties. It required a stronger Iqye of truth fchah prevailed 
among the Hindus to persuade them to such a sacrifice. 

As subjects of speculation, the great doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity might have foq/id acceptance; but it was scarcely 
to bo expected that men grown old in a system which was 

* 

i Itt 1H83, tltfs SttwafKjre mimicmarlea estimated the number of natives in, 
the Bengal province converted to Christianity 1 * ay the nmon of the Churches, 
ffflft jtfati m spreading the <#»p4n India, at one thousand. *fhe author of a 
work nailed “ queries mil Ilepliei,” published In Calcutta, denied the accuracy 
of the estimate, and asserted that the full number did not exceed three hundred, 
it might he im—Lushington’e Institutions in Calcutta,^ $36* 
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BOOK II part and parcel of their daily lives, and who were in a great 
chap xn degr^ indifferent to truth for its own sake, should assent 

- to what their own feelings regarded as of little consequence, 

1814-23. a k the expense of everything they prized and every con¬ 
nexion which they cherished. This was the chief stum¬ 
bling-block with the better classes. The learned were 
also rendered obdurate by the pride of knowledge, and by 
their proficiency m disputation, in which few of the mis¬ 
sionaries could contend with them. The multitude were 
further impracticable through their ignorance and super¬ 
stition, and their fondness for the pageantry of their social 
and religious ceremonies. With the Mohammedans the 
difficulty was of a different, but not less insurmountable, 
description. Hatred of Christianity was an article of their 
creed. The quarrel was^wwlve centuries old, and with the 
bigoted Mussulmans of India it had lost none of its 
virulence. 

These were the principal ‘obstacles on the part of the 
natives, and they were round so formidable that rnany^ 
zealous and pious^ersons among the missionaries despaired 
of surmounting them. Instead, therefore, of addressing 
*8h<*nsdves exclusively to the Mohammedans and Hindus, 
they conceived that the Christian population equally 
demanded their care. At the Presidencies, and one or two 
chief military stations, a number of persons professing 
Christianity were, from the paucity of accredited ministers, 
deprived, in a great degree, of the offices of religion, and 
gladly accepted the assistance of men who made religious 
teaching their duty, although not members of the regular 
church : hence an early result of the missions for the con¬ 
version of the heathen, was the extension c# schism; and 
chapels were built and congregations were formed under 
the direction of separatists, who were more intent <!i 
establishing their own particular views among Christians, 
than on diffusing the great truths of Christianity among 
the followers of Brahma or MoharSmed. 

A less questionable departure ffijjn the plan of direct 
conversion, was the attempt to exercise a wholesome pre¬ 
liminary influence upon the hands of youth, through the 
medium of* early education/ The natives of India In 
general, although not without instruction, reaped little 
benefit from th^jr national system. Those who were des- 
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tined to follow learning as a profession, whether Hn^Jus or BOOK II. 
Mohammedans, went through a long and arduous course chap. xii. 

of study, which, whatever its moral or religious tendency - 

was not unpropitious to intellectual development. Some 1814-23. 
of the sons of wealthy persons were occasionally carried 
beyond the mere rudiments of their own speech, and were 
accomplished Persian scholars, or were made to acquire 
some conversancy with English; but the mass of the 
people were either wholly untaught, or were instructed m 
the lowest possible amount of human knowledge. It is 
sufficiently illustrative of the defects of the system to 
observe that it did not comprehend the use of books : the 
boy learnt his letters by copying them from a board before 
him, on sand or on palm leaves, and the same process 
taught him to write. Pie ad^urred some knowledge of 
spelling by reiterating th% syllables aloud, as they were 
repeated aloud by the master or the monitor; and the 
rudiments of arithmetic were learned in the same manner. 

faculty was exercised except that of* the memory ; and 
no opportunity was afforded him of acquiring a knowledge 
of useful facts, or of becoming imbued with those moraj^ 
sentiments which are indirectly convoyed througlPfaSies 
and fictions suited to youthful imaginations. To correct 
this system—to substitute for it an education better 
meriting the name—to enlarge the mind—to ameliorate 
the feelings—to inculcate principles of morality, was felt 
by persons of all persuasions to be an indispensable pre¬ 
lude to the elevation of the national character, and a 
probable preparation for the more extensive dissemination 
of Christianity. The Governments at the three Presiden¬ 
cies took the toad in recognizing the necessity of raising 
the standard of education among the natives; an$ although 
doming it to bo impolitic, and incompatible with their 
obligations to their native subjects, to take an active share 
in those measures*which combined religious with secular 
tuition, they liberally encouraged *and assisted with funds 
the various schemes 4hat were now set on foot for the 
improvement of native oducftionf 


* The Baptist Hlmlatu In 1824, Bad tKtrfcy sditols under its 
tog about three thousand IhiMrfn. A like number were taught to about 
twenty icMs in the neighbourhood of Chin sura, under the eonduot of mis- 
mmlm of the London Mmlmwy Society, but with 
dovemmeut The Church Missionary Society, bestoes%ohools to Calcutta 
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BOOK II. Th^chief object of most of the schools which were thus 
chap. xii. established, was instruction in the language of the country 

- through the medium of books compiled and printed for 

1814-23. the purpose, in which sound principles of morality were 
inculcated ; the most interesting works of human skill 
and divine power were described; the leading facts of 
geography and history were narrated, and European me¬ 
thods of calculation were explained. In most of the 
Missionary schools translations of the Old and New Test** 
aments formed part of the course of reading; but it was 
considered expedient m many places, even by the bodies 
representing m India the religious societies in England, to 
avoid adopting any arrangement which should inspire the 
natives with a suspicion of the ultimate object of the 
schools, and Seter them^fr<5k giving to their children the 
benefit of a course of instruction which could not fail to 
elevate their principles, at the same time that it insured 
them novel and beneficial information. In addition to 
those seminaries which proposed instruction in the know**# 
ledge of Europe,Conveyed through the vernacular dialects, 
Government,felt 'It to be equally a duty to encourage 
the studies of those among the natives of India, who fol¬ 
lowed the learning of the country as a literary class, and 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of Sanscrit and 
Arabic literature. Besides the obligation of compensating 
for the loss of that patronage which Maulavis and Pundits 
were formerly accustomed to receive from natives of 
wealth and power, whom tho rule of foreigners had im¬ 
poverished or annihilated, and the policy of gaining the 
goodwill of the people by countenancing pursuits to which 


and other places, had a number at Burdwan, where nearly two ttmmmd bt&* 
■were instructed , there were also fa the same neighbourhood ten 
schools. The Christian Knowledge^&eiety eatablislwid wventl fatfa* 

vicinity of*Calcutta. In Calcutta, a School Society mm formed of nwwtahl# 
natives conjointly with Europeans, to superintend »»44mpiw the imUmtwM 
schools in that city. A number of about two tmimA 

eight hundred hoys, were brought under their ittpervMon, and m hiiSt 
school was established, admittarifc tcbwhieh watt the reward of dlstj twtlmi In 
the native seminaries; to this the Government rim iiblmlly «mtribttt*i. in 
order to supply all these dtflWent seminaries with boob, a 
♦Society was likewise formed for the printing of original or tmtsfated woA* 
of an elementary class suited^ juvenile instruction. Many turttwi <4 Went 
and respectability engaged in m preparation of^hese work#. The Clown- 
ment also contributed to the expense, AHtembay a tfwkto eC VtonSm 
and natives was formed for promoting native education, and tww, m wiitl at 

<"** w « ia *«** 
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they attached almost exclusive estimation* it was fought 
prudent to acquire a direct influence over the national 
studies* with a view to improve the mode of their culti¬ 
vation* to direct them to practical objects connected with 
the courts of justice, m which many questions were deter¬ 
minable according to the rules of Mohammedan and Hin¬ 
du law, and to graft upon them, by degrees, the knowledge 
of the West, which could scarcely be communicated to 
the literary classes through any other chenneL It was 
also anticipated, that, once masters of such information, 
the persons to whom literary occupation was a livelihood 
would be the fittest and most capable agents in its dis¬ 
semination, With these purposes, the existing native 
colleges were subjected to qualified European supervision ; 
am! the project of Lord Miuto, «7f establishing colleges at 
Nuddca and Tirhoot^waa^o&muted to the institution of 
a Bailment college in Calcutta for the tuition of Brahmans, 
and of youths of the medical caste. The college was not 
founded until after the departure of the (iovemor-Goueral 
from India ; but the plan wan matured,"and the prelimi¬ 
nary slops wore taken during his administration. # m 
Mont of the Missionary establishments attempted the 
formation of an English school in connexion with their 
indigenous schools ; and, in hoiuo cumsb, promotion to an 
English school was made the reward of diligence in the 
native mmiinarbrn. Thera prevailed, however, no very 
ardent desire to benefit by such opportunities ; and very 
extensive distrust of the ulterior object of the English 
school,*, of their being Intended, under cover of instruc¬ 
tion in English, to convert the youth to Christianity, de¬ 
terred the flfoplo from having recourse to them. The 
amount of hmtmolkm sought for, was. also fit the very 
lowest divwriptkm \ and the great aim of those by whom 
the schools wttpit attended, wul to become qualified for the 
dutif« of a oopytrt* ow clerk in some public or private 
elec* The want of tuition qf a, higher character became 
at lent jK»r«epfc*bIe to the more respectable classes of the 
Hindus, md they displayed a readiness to make arrange¬ 
ments for its provision, which wimtfnly cheeked by the fear 
of embwtgering theft national worship* To remove this 
mmm of apprefmmkm, they were encouraged by several 
of the principal the British 1 community, to 
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BOOK IT, establish, ail English seminary on a liberal foundation, of 
chap xii. which they should retain the entire direction m their own 

- hands, and over which they should exercise undivided 

1814-28. control; a joint committee of Europeans and natives 
was formed, to consider and determine the general plan 
of the establishment, after which the European members 
withdrew from all interference ; the consequence was the 
foundation of the English College of Calcutta, an institu¬ 
tion which promises to exert an important influence upon 
intellectual development in Bengal. 1 

The measures of the Government of Madras were con¬ 
fined during the period under consideration to the acquire¬ 
ment of information respecting the state of education in 
the provinces the Collectors were directed to report the 
number of thfl schools Sncf colleges in their respective 
Collectorates; but some internal necessarily elapsed before 
the receipt of their replies. $he advance of native educa¬ 
tion was m a somewhat ^more forward state at Bombay, 
and a society was formed in 1815, for the promotion of 
the education of «the poor, by which several schools were 
^gfcablished with *the laid of the Government. In 1822, 
societies were formed, having for their objects more espe¬ 
cially the improvement of native education 2 
Another aot originating with the Governor-General, was 
a departure from the cautious policy of former Govern¬ 
ments in regard to the Press of India, and the removal of 


» The leading Europeans on this occasion were the Chief .rustic, Sir Edward 
Hyde East, and Mr Harmgton, a member of the Supreme Council. Accord- 
mg to Mr Hough (History of Christianity in India, iv. of thaw two 
gentlemen, the latter retired from the Committee at the desire of the 
Governor-General, apprehending that his appearance at the Ireful of the college 
might he constiued into an attempt of the Government to convert the native*. 
** Sir Edward also,” he says, “ out of respect to the Government, was induce! 
to retire, to thewat surprise and disappointment of all who had embarked 
in. the work,’* These circumstances ifeera to rest upon misinformation. The 
author withnmany others beside the t#o gentlemen specified, was Included in 
the Committee, and the principle of their proceedings was from the first, the 
relinquishment of the institution to native miflmgement exclusively, m mm 
as the mode of conducting it, and the course of study to he numoed in it, was 
devised, Bishop Middleton's notiGe <# the scimfiary is in act ordam-e with the 
author s recollections. “The wealthy Hindoo* hflreJuAd on foot a uchooi 
or college, Without any aid or dowtenance from the Government who (very 
wisely, X think), have wished the work tmbe done by themselves apt 
, 2 For these and the ioregoinf ^arttcui^rs respecting the progress of edwit 
tionfronusH t* 1823,—see tushlngton's History of Bellgioua, Benavelent 
and Charitable Institutions of Calcutta, Cal, 1W4, tfmreh Mmioimry HegiXr! 
—Reports of Societies, and a valuable Memoir by Mr, EiMrnr on the FjMrti«fr- 

S 1 Appendix Publi^i^ India.*'Comm, Com, 
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CENSORSHIP OP THE PRESS ABOLISHED. 

some of the restraints to which it had been subjected. In 
the early portion of its career, the Indian Press hM been 
left to follow its own course, with no other check than 
that which the law of libel imposed. The character of 
the papers of early days, sufficiently shew that the indul¬ 
gence was abused, and that while they were useless as 
vehicles of local information of any value, they were filled 
with indecorous attacks upon private life, and ignorant 
censures of public measures. To repress so great a nui¬ 
sance, Lord Wellesley; after sending one Editor to England, 
and intimidating others into a prudent reserve, established 
a censorship ; and the journals were submitted on the eve 
of their issue, to the perusal of an officer of the Govern¬ 
ment, by whom, what he considered objectionable matter, 
was struck out. This contrd., 'and the improving taste 
and feelings of the ago, gavs to the Indian chronicles a 
new character, and rendered them respectable, if not very 
authentic, vehicles of public information. The duties of 
the Censorship were, leniently discharged, and little dis¬ 
satisfaction was felt with the existing practice, when the 
Marquis of Hastings, entertaining exalted notions of the 
benefits of a free expression of the sentiments^of^bSe 
public, determined to relieve it from the only restraint 
under winch it laboured. At the same time, the Press 
was by no means left to its own guidance; and defined 
limits circumscribed its freedom. The Censor was re¬ 
moved, but the Editors were restricted from publishing 
animadversions on the proceedings of the Indian authori¬ 
ties in England; disquisitions on the political transactions 
of the local administration, or offensive remarks on the 
public conduct of the members of the Council, the Judges, 
gr the Bishop of Calcutta; discussions havingtendency 
io create alarm or suspicion a^tnong the natives as to any 
intended interference with their religion; the ^publica¬ 
tion from English or other newspapers of passages coming 
under the preceding ^heads, or^ otherwise calculated to 
afoot the British ppwer or ^reputation in India; 1 and 
private scandal, or personal remarks on individuals, tend¬ 
ing to excite dissensions Ip society. The Editors were 
held responsible forthq observance of these*rules, under 
the penalty of being proceeded against in such manner as 
* See the orders m the Asiatic Monthly Journal, Jt&e, 1820, p. 6X0. 

*3 * 
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BOOK II. the Governor-General might think applicable to the na- 

chap.xii. ture of^the offence. Subject to these limits and respon- 

-- sibilities, the Press was free, both to Europeans and to 

1814-23. natives . 

The establishment of a free Press in India was con¬ 
templated with very different feelings by different classes 
of persons; and, as usual m controverted topics, both the 
benefits and evils of the measure were greatly exaggerated. 
The main advantages, as stated by Lord Hastings himself/ 
were the salutary control which public scrutiny exercises 
over supreme authority; and the cheerfulness and zeal 
with which all ranks of society co-operate m measures, 
the motives and objects of which they understand, and in 
which they concur. This scrutiny and this concurrence, 
however, were r wholly atsratfance with the circumstances 
of society in India, the bulkfof^whiph was formed of the 
salaried servants of the Government, already bound by 
their engagements to furnish it with information, and to 
execute its commands. The remainder of the Indian 
public consisted #f a very few merchants, traders, or 
artisans, residing, in «India upon sufferance, having no 
aS&ffowfidged place in the constitution of the Govern¬ 
ment, no voice in its proceedings, no permanent stake in 
the welfare of the country, and little, if any, knowledge of 
its condition or relations. Much benefit could not bo 
anticipated from the comments of a few hundred persons 
of this description, administered through conductors of 
journals, who were either public servants themselves, or 
were dependent for their privilege of dwelling in India 
upon the pleasure of the superior powers; the whole 
forming a body of no weight or influence, and in no essen¬ 
tial point corresponding with a public, such m the term 
denoted in £he parent country. The same circumstance^ 
however/if they nullify the advantages of newspaper 
enlightenment, also counteracted % mischievous tenden¬ 
cies, and rendered the Indian Pres$ incapable of embar¬ 
rassing the purposes or* pfbceedinp oMhe State. It 
might become, as it had previously been, a source of 
annoyance to individual, a vejucle of private calumny or 
malice; bu^ as far as the political* interests of Great 

^ Aaare 5* by the iahaWtmt® of Mttim, Utb Mr, 

1819 Asiatic Journal? Jaa. 1820. 
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Britain and India were concerned, its influence was too 
insignificant to endanger their stability or aiteSP their 
relations. The Government, also, had full power to arrest 
any such mischievoue attempts at their outset. The un¬ 
bridled freedom of the native Press involved weightier 
consequences, as its lucubrations were addressed to vast, 
independent, and ill-constructed multitudes. Such an 
organ directed by hostile agency might misrepresent the 
acts and purposes of the ruling authority, and inspire the 
people with deep and dangerous discontent. That Press, 
however, had yet scarcely sprung into existence ; and the 
system was too new and strange, too foreign to the habits 
and feelings of the people, to grow by rapid steps, into a 
wide-spread and commanding influence. The Government 
had here, also, the remedy in 4ts own hands, and the 
so-termed freedom of the Indian Press was, in reality, a 
mal tor of very little moment. 

The first experience of tSe consequences of removing 
^ the supervision of the Censor was, however, calculated to 
confirm the apprehensions of those who were adverse to 
its abolition. The measure was followed by the estab¬ 
lishment of a Journal, 1 which infringed the prot&biflb^ 
rules that had been substituted for the censorship, lent 
itself to the utterance of morbid discontent and personal 
resentment, assailed the conduct of private individuals, 
impeached the acts of public functionaries, spread acri¬ 
monious dissensions through society, and defied, while it 
affected to deprecate the displeasure of the Government. 2 
Related intimations of that displeasure were communi¬ 
cated to the Editor through the usual official channels, and 
he was warned on more than one occasion that, unless he 
conformed to the regulations established for the guidance 
of the press, his licence to ^remain in India would be 
revoked, and he would be required to proceed to-England. 
A probable consciousness of the incongruity of so severe 
a punishment with the eulogium which he had pro¬ 
nounced upon the e^ression%f public* opinion, as well as 

i The Calcutta Journal, of whtSh the Proprietor and Editor was Mr. 
j. $» BMfctttgbwn, a fotiAtnua permitted preside in Calcutta by special 

u mnm , ^ 

% Letter from the Chief Sectary to the Government of Benpi to Mr. 
Btjftkinglmm, 17th May, 1331, cited in the Statement^ Facts, printed in 
Ctdenttm 
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BOOB ]I. the genuine kindness of his nature, rendered the Governor- 
chav. xii. General reluctant to inflict the penalty that had been threat- 

-- ened, and he left India without having carried his menaces 

1814-23. j n £ 0 6 jff ec {; # more consistent course was followed by the 
firmness of his successor. Although, however checked in 
the abuse of its nascent liberty, the press of Calcutta was 
liberated from the risk of needless and vexatious inter¬ 
ference, and became, both in the English and native lan¬ 
guages, a useful instrument in the dissemination of 
knowledge. 1 

The most important of the proceedings in England 
originating m the interval which has been reviewed, have 
already been described. Few others, relating to the 
administration of affairs in India, engaged the attention of 
Parliament or*the Company^ The thanks of both for the 
services of the Marquis of Hastings in the Pindari war 
were voted with general consent; but neither on these 
occasions, nor on that r of the war of Nepal, did the 
Ministers or the I^irectors pronounce any sufficient com¬ 
mendation of th# chief merits of Lord Hastings, ■— the 
soundness, foresight, and comprehensiveness of his policy, 
which ^ere more remarkable even than the wisdom, skill, 
and energy of his military operations. A small, but 
influential party in the Board, and in the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, still adhered to the narrow and antiquated views 
of the days of Sir George Barlow, and affected to regret 
the extension of the British dominions in India. It was 
to the Commander-m-Chiof, therefore, that the thanks 
were presented. In that capacity, also, a grant of sixty 
thousand pounds was voted to be vested in the hands of 
trustees for the benefit of the Marquis and Ms family.* 
Notwithstanding these demonstrations of approval 
which coufd not'" in justice or decency be withheld, the 
Governor-General, deeply mortified by the want of confi¬ 
dence exhibited in the correspondence r of the Court re¬ 
lating to the Hyderabad affair, and indignant at the tone 
in which their sentiments $ere exposed? determined to 
relinquish his high office, and to rejoin his family ir 


1 The first Bengal newspaper the SaoMd ChandiHkd, or M Moot* of lutein* 
gmee, was staged in 1822. At present. 1841 thC® are five in Bengali Mid 
three in Persian printed in Calcutta, besides o£er» at tiuj different 
The circulation of each is hat small. 

9 May 15th, 1819. n 
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Europe. His resignation was tendered in 1821. It was BOOK 13 
then felt that the tribute due to his great series m chap, xn 

peace, as well as m war, could no longer be deferred ; and - 

on the 23rd of May, 1822, a resolution of the Court of 1814-23. 
Directors was communicated to the Proprietors, express¬ 
ing their deep regret at the resignation of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and offering him their thanks for the unremitting 
zeal and eminent ability with which, during a period of 
nearly nine years, he had administered the government of 
British India,with such high credit to himself, and advantage 
to the interests of the East India Company. The Court of 
Proprietors adopted the resolution ; and, adverting to the 
previous acknowledgment which had passed the Court 
of the great military and political talents of the Governor- 
General, requested the executive body to tonvey to his 
Lordship the expression of •their admiration, gratitude, 
and applause. The vote *was just, though tardy. The 
administration of the Marqftis of blastings may be re¬ 
garded as the completion of the *groat # scheme of which 
utivo had laid the foundation, and Wawn Hastings and 
the Marquis Wellesley had reared*the # superstructure. 

The crowning pinnacle was the work of* Lord JMtihfs, 
and by linn was the supremacy of the British Empire m 
India, proper finally established. Of the soundness of 
tilts work no better proof can be afforded than the fact 
that there lias been no international warfare since his 
administration. Itajput, Mahratta, and Mohammedan have 
remained at peace witk each other under the shade of 
the British power. The wars in which the latter has been 
engaged have carried that power beyond the boundaries 
of 1 Ondustan, Uit no interruption of internal tranquility 
from the Himalaya to the sea has been suffered or at¬ 
tempted. # 

The Marquis of Hastings quitted his government on 
the 1st of .January, 1JJ23. Expressions of regret for 
his departure had previously poured in from ©very quar¬ 
ter, and there is roasor^lo belief© that they were sincere. 

Lord Hastings had deserved well Both of the European 
and native community. He%ras not indifferent to the 
good opinion of those# subordinate to his station or sub¬ 
ject to his authority, and sought it not only by the splen¬ 
dour of his military triumphs, the comprehensiveness of 
von. in n n * 
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BOOK IT. his foreign policy, or the diligence, wisdom, and rectitude 
chap. xii. of his^ivil administration, but by considerations for the 

- feelings, and anxiety for the prosperity and happiness, of 

1814-23. every order of society. Whatever plan proposed the 
amelioration of the condition of the natives of India, 
whatever tended to their moral and intellectual elevation, 
received his hearty countenance and cooperation; and in 
the minor, but not unimportant article of personal de¬ 
portment, Lord Hastings was ever scrupulously concili¬ 
atory and kind to every class of the native population. 
The example which he set was not in vain : and it was 
under his administration that even the respectable native 
inhabitants of the Presidency wore first seen to associate 
on an equal footing with Europeans m devising and carry¬ 
ing out projects of p^bkc good. With the European 
portion of the society his habits were the same ; and no 
sacrifice of personal comfort * or convenience deterred 
Lord Hastings from promoting, by his participation and 
encouragement, whatever was projected for the diffusion 
of benevolence, $he cultivation of knowledge, and the 
general good and happiness of the community. 

^ Theories of the early administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings wore heightened by the mild lustre of its 
close; and the triumphs of military success were justi¬ 
fied by their application to the maintenance of universal 
tranquillity, the promotion of the welfare of the people 
and the prosperity and consolidation of the British Empire 
in India. 
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From Umur Singh and his sons. Mam Das, and Urjun Thapas 
to the Maja of Ntpal, dated Maj-gurti, 2nd March, 1815. 

A copy of your letter of the 23rd December, addressed to 
Bunjoor Singh, under the lied Seal, was sent by the latter to 
me, who have received it with every token of respect. It was to 
the following purport: — “The capture of Nalapanee by the 
enemy has been communicated to me from Gurhwal and 
Kumaon, as also the intelligence of his having marched to 
Naim; having assembled his force, he now occupies me \ffiofe 
country from Baiapuisa to Subturee and Muliotree. My army 
is also secretly posted m various places in the junguls of the 
mountains. An army under a general has arrived in Goiukpoor, 
for Palpa, and another detachment has reached the borders of 
Bcejypoor. I have feither heard that a general-officer has set 
off from Calcutta, to give us further trouble. Bor the sake of a 
few trifling objects, some intermediate agents have destroyed the 
mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide: all thi^you 
know. Ton ogght to send an embassy to conciliate the English, 
otherwise the cause is lost. The enemy, after making immense 
Preparations, have begun the wa^ and unless great concessions 
are made they will not listen to t§rms. To restore th% relations 
of amity by concession is good and proper; for this purpose it is fit, 
in the first place, to cede to the enemy the departments of Boot- 
wtd, Mpa, and Sheeoraj^and the dispited tracts already settled by 
the commissioners towards Barak 1 • If this be insufficient to re¬ 
establish harmony, we ought t<? abandojL the whole o i the Turaee, 
the Boon* and the lowlands; and if tfie English are still dissatis¬ 
fied, on account of not obtaining possession of a portion of the 
l Meaning the twenty-two villages on the Saaan frontier. 
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No I mountains, you are herewith authorised to give up, with the 

- Doon, the countiy as far as the Sutlej. Do whatever may be 

piacticable to lestore the relations of peace and amity, and be 
assured of my approbation and assent. If these means be un¬ 
successful, it will be very* difficult to preserve the integrity* of my 
dominions fiom Kunka Teestta to the Sutlej. If the enemy 
once obtain a footing in the centie of our ten itory, both 
extremities will bo thrown into disorder. If you can rctiic with 
your at my and military stores to pursue any other plan of opeia- 
tions that may afterwards appear eligible, it will be advisable. 
On this account, you ought immediately to effect a junction with 
all the other officers on the western service, and ictnc to any 
pait of our teintory which, as far as Nipal, }ou may think yoiu- 
self capable of retaining. These aie your ordcih.” 

In the fhst place, after the* immense pi operations of the enemy, 
he will not be satisfied with all these concessions; or if he should 
accept of our terms, ho would serve us as he did Tippoo, from 
whom he first accepted of an indemnification of six crores of 
rupees m money and territory, and afterwards wrested from him f 
his whole countiy. *Jf we were to cede to him so much country, 
he would seek some fresh occasion of quarrel, and at a future 
tuSfoty would wrest from us other provinces. Having lost 
so much territory, we should be unable to maintain our army on 
its present footing; and our military fame being once reduced, 
what means should we have left to defend our eastern possessions? 
“While we retain Bisahur, Gnrhwal is secure; if the former be 
abandoned, the Bhooteas of liuwain will certainly betray ns. 
The English having thus acquired the Doon and Buwmn, it will 
be impossible fonts to maintain Guihaal; mid being deprived 
of tfte latter, Kumaon and Dotee will be also lost to us, After 
the seizure of these provinces, Admin, «Joomty», and Dooloo, 
will be wrested from us in succession. You say “ that a pro¬ 
clamation bkg bedh issued to the inhabitants of the ©iwteffi 
kuratg/^f they have joined t|e enemy, the other kurats will do 
so likewise and the country, Dood Kooseo, on the east, to 
Bheeree, on the west* cannot be long fttamed. Having lost your 
dominions, what is fo hectfme? of you/great «<miHtary establish- 
ments? When our powerts^once reduced, we shall have another 
Knox’s mission, under ^ preton# of concluding a treaty of 
alliance and friendship, add founding commercial establishments* 
If wc decline receiving their mission?they will insist; and if we 
are unable to oppose force, and desire them to come unaccom* 
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panied with troops, they will not comply. They will j^agin by No, I. 

introducing a company: a battalion will follow, and at length an - 

army will bo assembled for the subjection of Nipal. You think 
that if, for the present, the lowlands, the Doon, and the country 
to the Sutlej, were ceded to them, they would cease to entertain 
designs upon the other piovmees of Nipal. Do not trust them! 

They who counselled you to receive the mission of Knox, and 
permit the establishment of a commercial factory, will usurp the 
government of Nipal. With regard to the concessions now pro¬ 
posed, if you had, m the first instance, decided on a pacific line 
of conduct, and agiced to restore the departments of Bootwul 
and Sheeoraj, as adjusted by the commissioners, the present 
contest might have been avoided. But you could not suppress 
your desire to retain these places, and, by murdering their 
revenue officer, excited their nfti^iation, ancT kindled a war 
for tribes. * 

At Jythuk we have obtain^ a victory over the enemy. If I 
succeed against General Ochterlony, and Bunjoor Singh, with 
J uspao Thapa and his officers, prevail at Jythuk, Bunjeet Smgh 
Will rise against the enemy. In conjunctiva with the Seiks, my 
army will make a descent into the plaids; apd our forces, ca s¬ 
ing the Jumna from two different quarters, will recover posses, 
lion of the Doon. When we reach Ilurdwar, the Nuwab of 
Lukhnow may be expected to take a part m the cause, and, on 
his accession to the general coalition, wo may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Khuuka. Belying on your fortune, I trust that 
Bulbhudur Koouwur and Bewunt Kajee will soon be able to 
reinforce the gamson of Jythuk; and I hope, ere long, to send 
Bunt Kajee With eight companies, when the force there will be 
very strong, The troops sent by you are arriving everyday: 
and when they all come up, I hope we shall succeed both here 
and at Jythuk. . # 

* .Formerly, when the English, endeavoured to penetrate to 
Bundowlee, they continued for two years in possession of Bareh 
Bursa and Muhotffee; bif, when you conquered Nipfd, they were 
either destroyed byyo^r force, or^feil victims to the climate 
with the exception o% a few o8ly, who abandoned the place 
Orders should now be given all yotir officers to defend Chou- 
dundee, and Ohoudena In Bqjypoo^nd the two karats, and 
the ridge of Mahabhirut* Buffer the enemy to detain the low 
lands for a couple of years: measures can afterwards he taken to 
expel them* Bands transferred under a •written agreement 
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No. I. cannot again be resumed; but if they have been taken by force, 

-- force may be employed to recover them. Pear nothing, even 

though the Seiks should not join us. Should you succeed now 
in bringing our differences to an amicable teimmation by the 
cession of teriitory, the enemy in the course of a few years would 
be in possession of Nipal, as he took possession of the country 
of Tippoo. The present, therefore, is not the time for treaty and 
conciliation. These expedients should have been tried before 
the muider of the revenue officer (in Gorukpoor), or must be 
postponed till victory shall crown our efforts. If they will then 
accede to the terms which I shall propose, it is well; if not, with 
the favour of God and your fortune and bounty, it shall be my 
business to preserve the integrity of my countiy from Ktinka to 
to the Sutlej. Let me entreat you, therefore, never to make 
peace. Formerly, when some fhclmduals urged the adoption of 
a treaty of peace and commcrcS, I # reft$ed my assent to that 
measure, I will not now suffer t^e Jhonour of my prince to he 
sullied by con cession and sulymssion. If you are determined on 
this step, bestow the humiliating office on him who first advised ( 
it. But for me, calft me to your presence, I am old, and only 
desire once more tojkiss your feet. I can recollect the time when 
the&oorShaarmy did not exceed twelve thousand men. Through 
the favour of heaven, and by the valour of your forefathers, 
your territory was extended to the confines of Khanka, on the 
east. Under the auspices of your father, we subjugated Kumaon; 
and, through’ your fortune, we have pushed our conquests to the 
Sutlej. Four generations have been employed in the acquisition 
of all this dignity and dominion. At Nalapance, Bulbhudur 
defeated three or four thousand of the enemy. At Jythuk, 
Kunjoor Singh, with his officers, overthrew two battalions. In 
this place I am surrounded, and daily fighting withsthe enemy, and 
look forward with confidence to victory. All the inhabitants 
and chiefs ft of the country f have joined the enemy, f 
I must gam twb or three victories before I can accomplish the 
object I have in view—of attaching Btmjeet gingh to our cause. 
On his accession, and after the advance of the Seiks and Goorkhas 
towards the Jumna, the chUfs^of the iSukhummay be expected 
to join the coalition, as tl» the Xawab of Lukhnow, and the 
Sahk-Ramee-Leech. 1 Tfy^n will lie the time for us to drive out 
the enemy, awd recover possession of the few countries of Pa!p% 


* Jt It not ]™ 0 * n who TTmur Singh means by the Salik-Bamee-teech; and 
some other of his nanps of places and Persons differ from any in common lit* 
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as far as Beejypoor. If wo succeed in regaining these^we can 
attempt further conquest in the plains. 

There has been no fighting in your quarter yet; the Chou- 
chmdee and Choudena of Beejypoor, as far as the ridge of 
Muhabharut and Sooleeana, should be well defended. Countries 
acquired m four generations, under the administration of the 
Thapas, should not be abandoned for the purpose of bringing 
matters to an amicable adjustment, without deep and senous 
1 ejection. If we are victorious m the war, we can easily adjust 
our differences; and if we are defeated, death is preferable to- a 
reconciliation on humiliating terms. When the Chinese army 
invaded Nipal, we implored the mercy of Heaven by offerings to 
the Brahmins, and the performance of religious ceremonies; and, 
through the favour of one and intercession of the other, we suc¬ 
ceeded in repulsing the enemy. %i%r since yoS confiscated the 
Jageers of the Brahmas, thousands have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were give% that they should be restored at 
the capture of Kangrah; and orders to this effect, under the red 
i seal, were addressed to me, and Nin Sing!* Thapa. We failed, 
however, in that object, and now there is tniversal discontent. 
You ought, therefore, to assemble all the Br^Jimms, and pro nu ge 
to restore them their lands and property, m the evenT of your 
conquering and expelling the English. By these means many 
thousand worthy Brahmins will put up their prayers for your 
prosperity, and the enemy will be driven forth. By the practice 
of charity, the territory acquired m four generations may be pre¬ 
served; and, through the favour of t God, our power and do¬ 
minion may be still further extended* By the extension of ter¬ 
ritory, our military establishment may be maintained on its pre- 
gent footing, and even increased. The numerous countries which 
you propose ttfeede to the enemy yielded a revenue equal to the 
maintenance of an army of four thousand jtnen, and Kangrah 
might have been captured. By £he cession of these provinces, 
the reputation and splendour %f your Court 'will mo longer 
remain. By the Capture of Kangrah, your name nvould have 
been rendered formidabjp; and, though th§t has not happened, 
a powerful imprdsion |as, nevertheless, been made on the people 
of the plains by the extensioj of fztfr conquests to the Sutlej. 
To effect a reconciliation by tfye cession of the country to the 
west of the Jumna, w<#ild givs rise to the idea thafrthe Goorkhas 
mm unable to oppose the English, would lower the dignity of 
your name in the plains, and cause a reduction of your army to 
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No. I. the extent of four thousand men. The enemy will, moreover, 

- require the possession of Bisahur, and after that the conquest of 

Gurhwai will be easy; nor will it be possible, in that ease, for us 
to retain Kumaon, and with it we must lose Dotee, Acham, and 
Joomlah, whence he may be expected to penetrate even to 
Bheree. If the English once establish themselves firmly in pos¬ 
session of a part of the hills, we shall be unable to dnve them 
out. The countries towards the Sutlej should be obstinately 
defended; the abandonment of the disputed tracts m the plains is 
a lesser evil: the possession of the former preseives to us the 
road to further conquest. You ought, therefore, to direct Gooroo 
Rungnath Pundit and Dulbunjun Pandeh to give up the dis¬ 
puted lands of Bootwul, Sheeoiaj, and the twenty-two villages in 
the vicinity of Bareh, and thus, if possible, bung our differences 
to a terminatiofi. To this^'st&p I have no objections, and shall 
feel no animosity to those who may peifo^m this service. I must, 
however, declare a decided hostility to such as, in bringing 
about a reconciliation with rthe English, consult only their own 
interest, and forget their duty to you. If they will not accept 
these terms, what M'm we to fear ? The English attempted to 
take Bhurtpoor by ptornf; but the Raja Runjeet Singh destroyed 
a RurojSlan regiment, and a battalion of sepoys. To the 
present day they have not ventured to meddle with Rhur tpoor 
again: whence it would seem that one fort has sufficed to check 
their progress. In the low country of Dhurma they established 
their authority; hut the Raja overthrew their army, and cap¬ 
tured all their artillery and stores, and now lives and continues 
in quiet possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peace and 
reconciliation will be interpreted as the result of fear; and it 
would be absurd to expect that the enemy will respect a treaty 
concluded under such circumstances. Thereforef let us confide 
our fortunes to our swords; and, by boldly opposing the enemy^, 
compel him to remain within^ his own territory; — or, if he 
should continue* to advance, stung with shame at the idea of 
retreating, after his immense preparations, we*can then give up 
the lands in dispute, |nd adjust our differences. Such, however, 
is the fame and terror of ourWords, $hat PRildhudur, with a 
force of six hundred meifj €efca^d an army of three or four 
thousand English. His %ce consisted of the old Gourukh and 
Kurrukh companies, which were only partly composed of the 
inhabitants of our ancient kingdom, and of the people of the 
countries from Bheree to Gurhwal; and with these he de* 
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stroyed one battalion, and crippled and repulsed another. 
My army is similarly composed: nevertheless, all descriptions 
are eager to meet the enemy. In your quarter you aie sur¬ 
rounded with the veterans of our army, and cannot apprehend 
deseition from them;—you have also an immense militia, and 
many Jageerdars, who will fight for their own honour and inte¬ 
rests. Assembling the militia of the low land, and fighting m 
the plains, is impolitic call them into the hills, and cut the 
enemy up by detail—(a passage here, the sense of which cannot 
be discovered). The enemy is proud, and flushed with success, 
and has reduced under his subjection all the western Zemindars, 
the Banas, and Baja of Kuhloi, and the Thakooraen, and will 
keep peace with no one. However, my advice is nothing. I 
'will direct Bam Doss to propose to General Ochterlony the 
abandonment; on our part, of tine disputed fluids, and will for¬ 
ward to you the answer which tie may receive. All the Banas, 
Bajas, and Thakooraen, have Joined the enemy, and I am sur¬ 
rounded: nevertheless, we snail fight and conquer, and all my 
oilicors have taken the same resolution. The Pundits have pro¬ 
nounced the month of Bysakh as particularly auspicious for the 
Goorkhas; and, by selecting a fortunate day, we shall surely 
conquer. I am desirous of engaging the en$my slowlyancWith 
caution, but cannot manage it, the English being always fust to 
begin the fight. I hope, ho\ve\er, to be able to delay the battle 
till Bysakh (April, May), when I will choose a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to fight them. When we shall have duven the enemy 
from hence, cither Bunjoor or myself, according to your wishes, 
will repair to your presence. In the present crisis, it is very 
advisable to write to the Emperor of China, and to the Lama of 
Lassa, and to the other Lamas; and, for this purpose, I beg leave 
to submit thq*enclosed draft of a letter to their address; any 
errors in it, I trust, will be foigiven by you; and I earnestly 
Recommend that you will lose no time m sending a petition to the 
Emperor of China, and a letter the Lama. 


Hi 

Py3® 57. ' 

Proposed Petition to t^e Mmpefbr of 0iim by the Ifptja of Jfepd. 

I yield obedience to the*Emperor of China, and no one dare 
invade my dominions; or if any power has vented to encroach 
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No. II. on my territory, through your favour and protection I have been 

-able to (ftscorafit and expel them. Now, however, a powerful 

and inveterate enemy has attacked me; and, as I owe allegiance to 
you, I lcly on obtaining your assistance and support. Prom 
Khanka to the Setlej for a thousand kos war is waging between 
us. Entertaining designs upon Bhote, the enemy endeavours to 
get possession of Nepal, and for these objects he has fomented a 
quarrel and declared war. Five or six great actions have been 
already fought; but, through the fortune and glory of your 
Impenal Majesty, I have succeeded m destroying about twenty 
thousand of the enemy; hut his wealth and militaiy resources 
are great, and he sustains the loss without receding a step. On 
the contrary, numerous reinforcements continue to arrive, and my 
countiy is invaded on all points. Though I might obtain a 
hundied thousand, soldiers fhonr the hills and plains, yet without 
pay they cannot be maintained, ^md though I have every desire 
to pay them, I have not the means. * Without soldiers I cannot 
repel the enemy. Consider the^Gorkhas as your tributaries; 
reflect that the JEnglisl^come'to conquer 1 * Nepal and Bhote, and 
for these reasons be graciously pleased to assist us with a sum 
of money, that we may levy an army and drive forth the 
insiders.*?) Or, if you are unwilling to assist us with subsidies, 
and prefer sending an army to our aid, it is well. The climate 
of Dharma (Bhutan) is temperate, and you may safely send an 
army of two or three hundred thousand men by the route of 
Dharma into Bengal, spreading alarm and consternation among 
the Europeans as far as Calcutta. The enemy has subjugated all 
the Rajas of the plains, and usurped the throne of the King of 
Delhi, and therefore it is to be expected that these would all 
unite m expelling the Europeans from Hindustan. By such au 
event your name will be renowned throughout %U Jambudwip 
(India); and wherever you may command, the whole of its in¬ 
habitants wilFbe forward in your service. Should you think thaf 
the conquest ofoNepal, and the Iprcible separation of the Gorkhas 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China, cannot ma¬ 
terially affect your Majesty’s interests,*! beseech you to reflect, 
that without your aiff I canflot^epulse Hie English; that these 
are the people who have air#idy subduef all India, and usurped 
the throne of Delhi; that with fhy army and resources 1 am 
quite unable make heatfhgainsf them; §nd that the world will 

henceforth say, that the Emperor of^China abandoned to their 
fate his tributary and dependants. I acknowledge the su- 
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prcmacy of the Emperor of China above all the potentates on 
earth. The English, after obtaining possession of Nepal, will 
advance by the routes of Bhadrmath and Mansarowar, and also 
by that of Digaichi, for the purpose of conquei ing Eassa. I beg, 
therefore, that you will write an order to the English, directing 
them to withdraw their forces from the territory of the Gorkha 
State, which is tributary and dependent upon you, otherwise that 
you will send an at my to our aid. I beseech you, however, to 
lose no time in sending assistance, whether in men or money 
that I may drive out the enemy and maintain possession of the 
mountains; otherwise he will, in a few years, be master of 
Bassa. 


m » 

Front the three Governors at drzung, named, first, Shee-Chan- 
Chm > principal Yizir . secondly , Shce- Taran: thirdly , 
Kho- Taran, Let this Letter be taken to the Officer com-' 
manding at Rungpur, who , after opening it and ascertaining 
its contents, will forward it to Ms misters ^ ^ 

This is written by the enlightened Yizir of his Majesty the 
Emperor of China, and by the two Vizns who are Hakims of 
this place, namely, Shee-Taran and Kho-Taran These three, 
of whom one has lately arrived from the capital, from the pre¬ 
sence of the Emperor, and the other two the Governors of 
Arzung, have agreed to write to the English gentlemen as 
follows:— 

Erom a letter which was received from the Baja of Gorkha, 
addressed to two Tarans, it was understood that the English 
had demanded of the Raja of Gorkha, and of Dhama Shanga, 
1 free passage to this quarter, declaring theft they Imd no inten¬ 
tion of attacking those chiefs, aqjl that they only waited a free 
passage to Lassa,*when it would be seen what woijild happen. 
It was stated also, that tfic English proposed that the above men¬ 
tioned chiefs should paj^to them*th& tribu& which they now pay 
to China. A letter to # the same effoet was received from the 
Baja of Gorkha, addressed tB the two Tarans at Lassa. The 
two Tarans of this pla$e sent tic original letter t%th© Emperor. 
The heart of his Imperial XCajesty is as pure as the sun, and en¬ 
lightened as the moon, and truth and falsehood are in all matters 
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No. III. apparent to him. Not relying on the Raja of Gorkha’s letter, 

- he, in order to ascertain the truth of the cucumstances, sent 

from his own presence Shee-Chan-Chun with a royal army j 
that person accordingly will soon arrive with the army at Tm- 
gari, and will inquire into your proceedings. 

Such absurd measures as those alluded to appear quite incon¬ 
sistent with the usual wisdom of the English. It is probable 
that they never made the declaration imputed to them if they 
did, it will not be well. On a former occasion, when Thion-Tan 
came here to make war against the Raja of Gorkha, a letter was 
received flora the English, addiessed to Thron-Tan, asking as¬ 
sistance. The hostile course which, accoidmg to the Raja of 
Gorkha, they have now adopted, is, theiefore, beyond measure 
stnprising. An answer should be sent as soon as possible to 
Tingan, statrag%hether onm<£ the English have made the ab¬ 
surd propositions imputed to tHeinto the Raja of Gorkha and 
Dhama Shanga. It is piobable that they did not. If they did 
not, let them write a suitable explanation addressed to Shoo- 
Chan-Chun, that he giay make a coiresponding communication 
to the Emperor, staging that the whole stoiy is a falsehood of 
the Raja of Gorkha. Let the true state of the case be told, that 
it Way W? reported *to the Empeior. The Emperor of China is 
just. Re it known to the English gentlemen that his Majesty of 
China is just and merciful. Send an answer as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Dated 23rd Jemadurs-sani, 1231. Hij. (23rd May, 1816). 


IT. 


Page 219. 

Substance of a Mebhratta Proclamation issued on the llth FelP 
ruar^ t 1843, by the Honorable Mr, JElphmstone, Sole Com- 
mmtor^er for the territories conquered from the Peshwa. 

No. IY. Prom the time when Baji Rao ascended the Musnud, his 

- country was a prey to faction &nd rebellion, and ther| was no 

efficient government to pfbtect the people. At length Baji RaO 
was expelled from his dqminionst and took refuge in Bassein, 
where he wae dependent^on the bounty of Kandi Rao Rastia. 
At this time he entered into alliance with the British Govern¬ 
ment, and was iimmediately restored to the full possession of his 
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authoiity ; the tranquillity that has been enjoyed since that 
period i> known to all ranks of men. At Baji Rao*s restoration, 
the country was laid waste by war and famine, the people were 
reduced to misery, and the Government domed scarcely any 
revenue from its lands: since then, m spite of the farming sys¬ 
tem and the exactions of Baji Rno’s officers, the country lias 
completely recovered, through the protection afforded it by the 
British Government, and Baji Kao has accumulated those trea¬ 
sures which he is now employing against his benefactors. The 
Biitish Government not only protected the Pednva’s own pos¬ 
sessions, but maintained his rights abroad. It could not, with¬ 
out injury to the rights of ofcheis, restoic his authoiity over the 
Main at ta chiefs, which had expired long before its alliance with 
him; but it paid the greatest attention to satisfying his admis¬ 
sible demands, and succeeded, s#ite of ma»y difficulties, m 
adjusting some, and in putting others in a train of settlement. 
Among thesi were Baji I$io’s claims on the Gaekwar. The 
British Government had pre#iled on that prince to send his 
prime minister to Poomf*for the express purpose of settling those 
demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment with great 
profit to the Peshwa, when Gangadb^r Sastri, the Gackwar's 
Valdl, was murdered by Trnnhakj i Dain^iia, the JPcshsPft’s 
minister, while in actual attendance on las court, and during a 
solemn pilgrimage at Pumlntpur. Stiong suspicion rested on 
Baji Uao, who was accused by the voice of the whole countiy ; 
hut the Bntisb Government, unwilling to credit such charges 
against a prince and an ally, contented itself with demanding 
the punishment of Trimbakjt. This was refused, until the Bii¬ 
tish Government had matched an army to support its demands; 
yet it made no chum on the Poshwa for its expenses, and in¬ 
flicted no pu^shment for his protection of a murderer; it 
simply required the surrender of the criminal, and, on Baji 
ftno’s compliance, it restored him to the widimnMshed enjoy¬ 
ment of the benefits of the alliance. Notwithstanding^this gene¬ 
rosity, Baji Rao immediately commenced a new system of in- 
i trigues, and used every ofertion to turn all the power of India 
against the British, Government. *A%lcngtl?he gave the signal of 
disturbances by fomonlfiig an insur^ion in his own dominions, 
and preparing to support the* insurgents by open force. The 
British Government h|fl then nbaremetfy but to ari$ in turn. Its 
troops entered Baji Bao*s territories at all points, and surrounded 
him In his capital before any of those with whom ho had in- 
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No IY. trigued J^ad time to stir. Baji Rao’s life was now in the hands 

- of the British Government ; but that Government, moved by his 

professions of gratitude for past favours, and of entire depend- 
ence on its moderation, once moie resolved to continue him on 
his throne, after imposing such teims upon him as might secure 
it from his future peifidy. The principal of these terms was a 
commutation of the contingent, which the Peshwa was bound to 
furnish, for money equal to the pay of a similar body of troops; 
and, on their being agreed to, the British Government restored 
Baji Rao to his fnendship, and proceeded to settle the Pin dans, 
who had so long been the pests of the peaceable inhabitants of 
India, and of none moie than the Peshwa’s own subjects. Baji 
Rao affected to enter with zeal into an enteipnze so worthy of a 
great government, and assembled a large army, on pretence of 
cordially assistiri§ in the coated; but in the midst of all his pro- 
fessionsjie spared neither pains ifor gion^y to engage the powers 
of Hindustan to combine against the British; and no sooner had 
the British troops marched # towards the haunts of the Pm dans 
than he seized the opportunity to commence war without a < 
declaration, and witliout even an alleged ground of complaint. 
He attacked and burneddhe house of the British Resident, con¬ 
tra!^ to Hie laws of nations and the practice of India, plundered 
and seized on peaceable travellers, and put two British officers to 
an ignominious death. Baji Rao himself found the last trans¬ 
action too barbarous to avow; but as the perpetrators are still 
unpunished, and retain their command in his army, the guilt 
remains with him. After the commencement of the war, Baji 
Rao threw off the mask regarding the murder of Gangadhar 
Sastri, and avowed his participation in the crime by uniting his 
cause with that of the murderer. By these acts of perfidy and 
violence, Baji Rao has compelled the British Government to drive 
him from his musnud, and to conquer his dominions. For this 
purpose a fo$e is gone in pursuit of Baji Rao, which will allow 
him no reft; another is employed in taking his forts; a third has 
arrived by tray of Ahmednagar, and a ^reatetf force than either 
is notv entering Kandesh, under the personal command of Ms 
Excellency Sir Themis Hisfbpfa force Jpidcr General Munro is 
reducing the Carnatic, ant m force from Bombay is taking the 
forts in the Konkan, anc^ occupying that country, so that in a 
short time no* a trace of *Baji Rao will mmmn, The Raja of 
Sattara, who is now a prisoner in *Baji Rao’s hands, will be 
released, and placed at the head of an independent sovereignty 
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of such an extent as may maintain the Raja and Ms family in 
comfort and dignity. With this view the fort of Sfbtara has 
been taken, the Raja’s flag has been set up in it, and Ins former 
ministers have been called into employment. Whatever country 
is assigned to the Raja will be administered by him, and he will 
be bound to establish a system of justice and order; the rest of 
the country will be held by the Honourable Company. The 
revenue will be collected for the Government, but all property, 
real or peisonal, will be secured; all wuttun and enam (here¬ 
ditary lands), warshasan (annual stipends), and all religious and 
charitable establishments will be protected, and all religious sects 
will be toleiated and their customs maintained, as far as is just 
and reasonable. The fanning system is abolished, officers shall 
he forthwith appointed to collect a regular and moderate 
revenue on the part of the Br#isJj Government, to administer 
justice, and to encouiage the cultivators of the soil. They will 
be authoi lzed to allow'’of femissions in consideration of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times. Algernons are piohibited from paying 
revenue to Baji Rao of* his adherents, or assisting them in any 
shape. No deduction will be made from*tJe revenue on account 
of any such payments. Wufctundars, jtnd other holders of land, 
are required to quit the standard of Bajt Rao, an<^ retuMI to 
their villages within two months from this time. The Zemindars 
will report the names of those who remain; and all who fail to 
appear at that time shall forfeit their lands, and shall be pursued 
without remission until they are entirely crushed. All persons, 
whether belonging to the enemy or otherwise, who may attempt 
to lay waste the country, or to plunder the roads, will be put to 
death wherever they are found. 


y- 

PagI 220. 

NOTKS%Otmi> AT ASIK-GERII, 

• • • • 

1 , Ffom JC^wlat Mao to Jeswant Mao Lar, 

• • 

I send you the news*, the Company and the Sirkar are friends, 
and have joined to ^nihilat€fthe Pmdans and secure the roads. 
The Company have required H-india and Hurda from the Sirkar, 
who replied “take them,”'and has written tlie necessary papers, 
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No. Y. and has also written a chor-chiti (a note authorising the quitting 

- of the fort) to you. I write you the information of what has 

passed; hut do yQu be in readiness, and keep your people, so 
that your manhood may be known to all, and that no trick or 
deceit maybe in your jurisdiction. Be careful: do not keep 
your family or children with you, but send them to your house, 
or to some place of safety, so that no person may be acquainted 
with their lesidence. Have no incumbrances about you. Be 
ready. What is decreed will take place. Keep your heart steady 
to me. There is no need to write much; you will undeibtand 
everything from this. 

2. ( Written in Smdha's own handwriting ) 

Obey all ordeis that may come fiom Srimant (the Peshwa). 
Plead not that I fc&ve given m orders, but do exactly as Srimant 
may lequiie you. Should you ifbt do so, I shall be perjured. 
The people have written you from hence, so that you will know 
everything that is going on. Consider this note as equal to a 
thousand notes, and ac^ accordingly. 


VI 

Page 281. 

Various piopei ties and rights claimed by Tiaja Mulhar Jiao Hoik a r 
in parts of Kandesh and the Dekhin , subject to the Pcshwa as 
JJesmukh, Head of a district, or as Patel, Mead of a village . 

1 . 

No. VI. DESM turn’s BIGHTS IN THE FERGANA Off CHANDORB, ETC. 

A house in Chandore. 

Several Ullages in Jagir. 

Seven per lient. on the Government menu© of the village of 

Mutia. 

A certain quantity of grain from sundry villages. 

One rupee per village for tSe D<%mukh and for his GomaAta 
or agent. 

Three and atialf per cent, on all money^coined in the mint of 
Chandore. 
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The customs taken at the four towns of Chandore, JDevgaon, No. VI. 
Baiclmr, and Bdri, during two months m each year - 

A sum levied from each village for the maintenance of a 
writer in attendance on the officers of the ruling power, on the 
part of the Desmukh. 

Pees on all deeds conveying real property or vested rights, 
which require the DeSmukh’s signature. 

A khelat, or dress of honour, by the revenue contractor or the 
jagirdar, on the settlement of the ycai’s revenue accounts, also 
icquiling the counter-signatuie of the Desmukh. 

Various gardens, mango groves, and tanks, rent-free, in 
different villages and towns. 

A fee, or present, from certain villages on the determination 
of their assessment, and its annual payment A piesent from the 
same at the festival of the Dash3rar* and a pr&ent of one rupee 
from each, if visited by the Dkmukh; and a similar fee on the 
appointment of a new Gomashta. 

Bight of free pasture m various jplaces. 

A present at marriages and births, inhere the villagers can 
afford it, howevei trifling. o 

Seven per cent, of the forage supplied by the village to the 
Government ^ 

A full suit of clothes, value two hundred rupees, annually from 
the Customs of Chandore. 

A certain quantity of sesamum and molasses from each village, 
on various occasions. 

A portion of any fine imposed upon Bramans, as an expiation 
of offence against Caste. 

* 2 . 

PATEL EIGHTS IN VARIOUS VILLAGES IN THE PERGANAS OP 
** NASIK, DUBE, 8ANGAMNER, ETC. 

, A certain proportion of all crops when gathered 

An allotment of rent-free land m each village^ 

A piece of cloth from each family on occasion of sPmamage. 

A piece of elotTi annually from each weaver’s shdp, 

A betel nut daily frogn each gjo<^r. 

A blanket anftualbpfrom each shejherd. 

A proportion of sugar froi» evefy quantity manufactured. 

A pair of shoes annually «from i*ioh chumar. or worker in 
leather. 

A handful of every sort of vegetables daily from the sellers. 

A certain quantity of oil c^jly from the Elites 

VOL. tl. BP* 
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No. VI. 3. 

- DESMUJm’S RIGHTS IN VARIOUS VILLAGES IN THE FERGANA OR 

GALNA. 

Five per cent, per annum on the Government revenue. 

Two rupees from the large, and one from the small villages 
per annum, for offerings to the Manes in the month Bhadon. 

Two-thirds of a fourth of all customs and duties. 

Money and food on occasion of marriages. 

A share of the crops. 

Half a seer of oil daily from every oil press. 

A certain quantity of oil on the Dcsmuklfs visiting a village. 

Proportions of cane, molasses, and sugar from every field and 
mill. 

Two seers of ry;e from eveiy^field. 

A portion of the load of evex# Bunjara bullock that passes 
through the village. 

A present of a rupee a-year from every village. 

Two betel leaves from every load, awl ten from each shop 
daily, and one betel niff daily froii each grocer. 

At fairs in the vicinity of a fort, a portion of every article—-as 
a hmdful^of grain from*cach load, or of vegetables from each 
basket: twenty-five mangoes from each cart-load, and twenty- 
five canes from a similar load of sugar-canes, &c. 

A set of horse-shoes annually from every smithy. 

Two bundles of straw annually from each village. 

Shoes, blankets, cloth as before mentioned. 

A cart-load of firewood annually from each village. 

Five mango-trees m every hundred. 

A tax of five rupees a-year on eunuchs, and on vagrants with 
bears or wild animals. 

Portions of meat and spirits daily from butchers and venders of 
spirituous liquor, an&a skin and a half annually from each village.* 

Whatever platers (of leaves^ or pots are required for devo¬ 
tional purges must be supplied by the manufacturers, and free 
labour is expected from various caste®, when required by the 
Desmukh. 

Contributions, in money or kind, are «3sd levied at the great 
Hindu festivals, the Dewali, Dasabura and Sankrfe. 

The whole of these, add? of similar rights In other places, 
which were fownerly valued at more than three lakhs of rupees 
annually, were valued in 1819 at little more than one, and of 
that the greater paft was intercepted by the officers appointed to 
make the collections. 
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Comparative Statement of the Revenues and Charges of British 
India in the Years 1813-14 and 1822-23. 


1813-14.. . . Bengal 

Receipts . . . £11,172,000 
Charges . . . 7,135,000 

Madras. 

5,297,000 

4,893,000 

Bombay 

759,000 

1,589,000 

Total 

17,228,000 

13,617,000 

Surplus Revenue . 
Deduct Interest on Debt 
Supplies to England 

• • 

£1,537,000 

116,000 

£3,611,000 

£1,653,000 

Surplus m 1813-14 


* 

£1,958,000 

1822-23.. . . Bengal. 
Receipts . . . £14,168,000 
Charges . . . 8,746,000 

Madras 

»5,585,000 

5,072^)00 

Bombay. 

3,372,000 

4,264,000 

Total. 

23,120,000 

18,082,000 

Surplus Revenue . 
Deduct Interest 

• 

. • 

£5,038,000 

1,694,000 

Surplus in 1823-4 



£3,4^4,000 


ITEMS OF AUGMENTED RECEIPT. 




Bengal. 

Madras, 

Bombay. 



1813-14. 

1822-23. 

18X3-14. 

1822-23. 

1813-14. 

1822-23 

Mint . - 


£9,000 

23,000 

16,000 

21,000 

6,000 

2,000 

Post-Office 


43,000 

61,000 

20,000 

25,000 

6,000 

11,000 

Stamps. . 


16,000 

180,000 

31,000 

62,000 


17,000 

Judicial . 


104,000 

54,000 

20,000 

19,000 

6,000 

8,000 

Customs . 


• 322,000 

477,000 

190,000 

218,000 

108,000 

158,000 

Land Rev*. 


3,928,000 

4,448,000 

893,000 

877,000 

37,000 

130,000 

Do CedAP. 


2,271,000 

2,411,000 

ft 

#06,000 

360,000 

Conquered 


1,664,000 

1,806,000 

► ” 

it 

291,000 

1,430,000 

Nerbudda. 


609,000 

155,000 


it 0 

9f 

Salt. . . 


1,779.000 

2,553,000 

1,493;000 

148,000 


If 

Opium . . 


964*000 


u 

it 

1,158,000 

Marine, . 


31,000 

33,724 

9,000 

L13L000 

*36^)00 

8,000 

40,000 

* 21,000 

Carnatic . 


»» 

1,464,000 

it 

n 

Tanjore . 


Si 

„ 

459,000 


tt 

Mysore. . 
Nizam . . 



” 

1,619J>0# 

68,%0Q0 

1,400,000 

669,000 

it 

tt 

Tratancore 



,, 

91,003 

89,000 

it 

tt 

Cochin. . 



tt 

32,000 

23,000 

0 it 

„ 

Farms and 
Licences 
Dutch Set¬ 

!' 

\ 

” 

If 

62,000 

100,000 

53,006 

74,000 

tlements 

5 

it 

n 

” 

»• 

n 

tt 


No. VI 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF REVENUE. 

1822-23 .£23,120,000 

1813-14 ... . 17,228,000 


Increase.£5,892,000 


Of winch the increase m Bengal was . . £2,991,000 

„ „ Madras ... # 288,000 

„ „ Bombay , . , 2,613,000 


£6,892,000 


Increase in Salt—Bengal .... £774,000 
„ Opium—Bengal . . . 629,000 


1,303,000 

Bombay . . . 1,168,000 


£2,461,000 


INCREASE ON LAN!) W fiENGAL. 


Lower Provinces . 
Coded ditto 
Conquered ditto "l 


£500,000 

140,000 

ns ,000 


£842,000 


Revenue from tile territories on the Nerbudda . 
Ditto from the Mahratta conquered territory . 


$09,000 

},.889,000 

1,448,000 


Report Lords, 1830. App. Revenues of I» 

r l 

B* Comparison of Receipts^ with Charges and Interestffrom 


1813-14 to 1822-23. 


1813- 14 

1814- 16 
1816-16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 
WQr« 

im+m 

mkM 


Revenue. 

£17,228,000 
17,231,000 
17,168,000 
18,010,000 
18,306,000 
*9,392,000 
19,12,000 
SX,292,000* 
91,763,000 
23,120,001 


Charges and 
Interest. 
£16,154,000 
16,084,000 
10,001,©W 
10,842,000 
17,697,000 
XtiSUM 
18,981,000 

mmm 

19 , 778,000 


' o fan* * 982. AppfttetAe0, No. 4, Art. X 


r 

Local 

Surplus* 

£1,968,000 

1,647,000 

603,814 

1 , 101,(100 

70%00«4 

101,000 

mm 

ymm 

2 , 900,000 

3,342,00© 









